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Abstract: Many Palaeolithic sites have been reported from previous archaeologi- 
cal investigations in the Holeylan Plain in the west of Iran. As a common belief, 
the Palaeolithic chronology of this area begins from the late Lower Palaeolithic to 
the Epipalaeolithic. However, earlier studies considered many sites devoid of 
industries like Mousterian or Levallois. Therefore, a recent exploration was carried 
out which revealed a new phase in the stone tool technology of these sites, i.e., 
the Mousterian industry. The present paper is an attempt to bring forth the new 
chronology and discuss the typo-technology of the artefacts at these sites. 
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Introduction 


The Holeylan Plain is located in the central Zagros and north-eastern 
part of Ilam Province in the west of Iran. It is around 80 km? in extent sur- 
rounded by mountains. The Seymareh River is flowing from the south to 
the east of this plain, and the Jezman River flows through the center of the 
plain. Besides these rivers, perennial springs such as Sarsarab and Sarab 
Kahreh in the western part of the plain are the significant water sources 
that would have been attractions for the creation of human settlements in 
the past. Moreover, limbic formation of the surrounding mountains with a 
series of caves and rock shelters must have provided suitable settlements 
for the hunter-gatherer societies. With an easy access to raw material, tool 
making seems to have been easy during the Palaeolithic period as abundant 
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chert pebbles and cobbles have been accumulated in the river bed of the 
Holeylan Plain. The above discussed factors combined with the suitable 
ecosystem would imply the presence of significant assemblages in the 
central Zagros along with Lorestan and Kermanshah during the Palaeo- 
lithic time, as is evident from the present investigation. Although there are 
several Palaeolithic sites in the form of caves, rock shelters and open sites 
in the Holeylan Plain and its surrounding mountains, few investigations 
have been carried out in the area. Hence, the present study was aimed at 
confirming the possibilities of the prehistoric human culture from the 
aspects of geological context discussed above. 


A Brief History of Previous Works on Palaeolithic Sites of the Holeylan 
Area: 


The most important Palaeolithic investigations in Holeylan have been 
conducted by a Danish team before the Islamic Revolution of Iran 
(Mortensen 1974a, 1974b, 1975, 1993). Peder Mortensen, director of those 
expeditions, has already mentioned 24 Palaeolithic sites in Holeylan 
(Fig. 1) during his archaeological studies in the region, which consisted of 
9 caves and rock shelters and 15 open sites. Among them, the oldest one 
is Pal Barik in the northern part of Sar Cham Village. Some artefacts from 
this site have been dated between 100,000 to 80,000 years before the pre- 
sent. Huchi, Wilah and Sefid caves as well as Cheshmeh Kahreh, Sarsarab 
A, Seymareh E, Seymareh F sites and a nameless site have been dated to 
the Middle Palaeolithic. Later on, more sites were discovered by Mortensen. 
Caves and rock shelters such as Gwerga Lan, Mar Rous, Ga Gel, Dar Mar, 
Ghela Chihr and Seil Mar and sites like Seymareh A, Seymareh B, 
Seymareh C, Seymareh D, Sarsarab B, Gar Cherakh A, Gar Cheragh B, 
Warbar and mound of Sadazuord were categorized as Upper Palaeolithic 
and Epipalaeolithic (Mortensen 1993). 

In 2010, the Kuran Buzan Valley as a part of Holeylan area was explored 
by an Iranian archaeological team. They could find many of the Palaeo- 
lithic open-air sites in this area (Alibaigi et al. 2011). 


The 2012 Exploration 


In May 2012, with the support of Cultural Heritage, Tourism and Hand- 
icrafts Department of Ilam Province, many of the caves in Holeylan Area 
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Fig. 1. Holeylan Plain and relocation of previous explored Palaeolithic sites by Mortensen: 

(1) Pal Barik, (2) Seymareh F, (3) Seymareh E, (4) Seymareh A, (5) Seymareh B, 

(6) Seymareh C, (7) Ghar Huchi, (8) Seymareh D, (9) Tepe Sadazuord, (10) Cheshmeh 

Kahreh, (11) Sarsarab A, (12) Sarsarab B, (13) Ghar Sefid (Mar Hwilan), (14) Mar Gwerga 

Lan, (15) Mar Ga Gel, (16) Mar Rous, (17) Mar Ghella Chihr, (18) Gar Cherakh B, 

(19) Gar Cherakh A, (20) Dar Mar, (21) Sal Mar, (22) No local name, (23) War Bar, 
(24) Mar Wilah. (Produced by Davoud Davoudi). 


were explored by the authors. The aim was to record them in the list of 
national cultural sites. They include Mar Gwerga Lan, Mar Rous, Dar Mar 
and Mar Aw caves. Mortensen, based on his explorations, assigned their 
date to the maximum of Upper Palaeolithic, Epipalaeolithic and Neolithic 
onwards. 

However, during the archaeological exploration of 2012, conducted by 
the present team at two caves of Mar Gwerga Lan and Dar Mar (Fig. 2), 
many stone artefacts were collected, which may belong to an older period. 
The typo-technology of these artefacts, which is discussed below in detail, 
suggests their age to be of Middle Palaeolithic period; thus, pushing back 
the date of these sites. 

The two famous caves of Mar Gwerga Lan and Dar Mar are situated in 
the western part of Holeylan Plain near the large village of Kahreh. 
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Wh Mar Gwerga Lan cave 


Fig. 2. The map showing the Holeylan Plain and relocation of 2 re-explored Palaeolithic 

sites (The map of Iran retrieved 28, January, 2013 from http://rt.com/news/submarines- 

caspian-iran-oil-123/ and the topographical map of Holeylan produced by National Carto- 
graphy Center of Iran in 2005) (Mounted by Davoud Davoudi). 


Mar Gwerga Lan Cave 
(E 47° 00’ 26”, N 33° 44’ 35”; elevation: 1145 m ASL) 


Mar Gwerga Lan cave (Figs. 3 & 4) is located 2 km north-west of Kah- 
reh Village in the small mountain of Gwerga Lan. The Sarsarab spring 
(Fig. 5) lies 300 m south-east of the site, which flows as a stream towards 
south-east. This stream must have provided abundant raw material in the 
form of chert cobbles and pebbles (Fig. 6) for making stone tools as well 
as providing plenty of water for prehistoric populations. It could also have 
been utilized as a hunting ground when animals came for water swigging 
there. 
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The mouth of the cave is 17 m in length, facing south-west. It has two 
main chambers, connected by a 2-meter-wide hole. Approximately, the 
cave is around 40 т deep. The front hillside of the cave consists of а mar- 
gin slope of 16°, composed of rocky formations as well as cultural and 
natural deposits. In 1974, Mortensen dug a 1x2 m test pit at the mouth of 
the cave with a depth of 2 m, stratified in 7 layers, namely А1, А2, A3, B, 
C, D and E. In his opinion, B and C layers belong to Epipalaeolithic (Zar- 
zian culture), while D and E contain the Upper Palaeolithic cultural depos- 
its (Mortensen 1993: 156-166). 

The present survey recovered a different surface collection that was not 
reported earlier. The description of these artefacts is as follows: 


1. Cortical chopper with several unidirectional negative scars on its distal 
portion (Fig 7: 1). 
2. Unidirectional blade core (Fig. 7: 2). 
3. Triangular burin/Core with marginal cortex (Fig. 7: 3). 
4. Core with multidirectional scars and multiple striking platforms 
(Fig. 7: 4). 
5. Pointed flake with pseudo retouches on its both edges with a glossy, 
brown yellowish patina (Figs. 7: 5 & 12: 3). 
6. Pointed flake on Levallois blank (Figs. 7: 6 & 12: 2). 
7. Levallois point with fractures on its distal end, flat platform and pseudo 
retouches (Figs. 7: 7 & 12: 1). 
8. Levallois pointed flake with small flat platform (Fig. 7: 8). 
9. Notched pointed flake with many inverse notches on both the sides 
(Fig. 7: 9). 
10. Fragmented double/multi functional scraper with presence of retouches 
on both the edges (Fig. 7: 10). 
11. Cortical single side scraper (Fig. 7: 11). 
12. Convergent side scraper with traces of retouches and dihedral platform 
(Fig. 7: 12). 
13. Blade with 5 single directional negatives on its dorsal surface and den- 
ticulation on its left edge (Fig. 8: 1). 
14. Fractured Levallois cortical blade (Fig. 8: 2). 
15. Proximal end of twisted denticulate blade with dihedral platform 
(Fig. 8: 3). 
16. Blade with almost a flat platform (Fig. 8: 4). 
17. Twisted blade with retouch on crest (Fig. 8: 5). 
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18. 


19; 
20. 
21. 
22, 
23. 


Fragmented ПаКе with dihedral platform probably result of overshoot- 
ing (Fig. 8: 6). 

Cortical flake result of overshooting (Fig. 8: 7). 

Used elongated flake (Fig. 8: 8). 

Fragmented asymmetrical flake (Fig. 8: 9). 

Fragmented cortical flake (Fig. 8: 10). 

Cortical flake (Fig. 8: 11). 


His Pit 


Slope 16° 
PN 


Fig. 3. South-eastern view of Mar Gwerga Lan Cave (Photograph by Davoud Davoudi). 


Fig. 4. Plan of Mar Gwerga Lan Cave 
(Drawn by Davoud Davoudi and Rouhollah Nourolahi). 
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Fig. 6. Raw material in the form of cobbles of chert in the margin of Sarsarab Stream 
(Photograph by Davoud Davoudi). 
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Fig. 7. Selected artefacts from Mar Gwerga Lan Cave (Drawn by Mozhgan Jayez). 
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Fig. 8. Selected artefacts from Mar Gwerga Lan Cave (Drawn by Mozhgan Jayez). 


Dar Mar cave (E 47? 02’ 53”, М 33° 45’ 02”; elevation: 1105 m ASL) 


Dar Mar cave (Fig. 9) has an erratic shape and comprises several series 
of chambers, with an opening width that reaches 18 m. Cave opening is 
towards the south and its margin slope is 14? (Fig. 10). The trace of a 
spring just below the cave is visible, which has dried up since long ago. 
From the cave, there is a panoramic view of the Holeylan Plain. In 1964, 
this cave was visited by a Danish team followed by another visit in 1973. 
During the surface collection by Mortensen, 67 artefacts were collected 
inside the cave. He categorized them into the Epipalaeolithic period 
(Mortensen 1993: 166-167). 
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However, the exploration conducted by the present authors in 2012 col- 
lected artefacts like the collection of Mar Gwerga Lan Cave (the 2012 
survey), indicating the use of Middle Palaeolithic technology. The artefacts 
collected by the authors include: 


1. Cortical core with presence of several unidirectional flake removals 
(Fig. 11: 1). 

2. Side scraper with presence of retouches on its right edge and almost 
most of its proximal end (Figs. 11: 2 & 12: 4). 

3. Fractured distal portion of a pointed flake with presence of visible 
retouches on its both edges (Fig. 11: 3). 

4. Fragmented blade with convergent ridge (Fig. 11: 4). 

5. Fragmented flake, asymmetrical in shape (Fig. 11: 5). 

6. Cortical convergent flake (Fig. 11: 6). 

7. Fragmented flake (Fig. 11: 7). 


Fig. 9. Western view of Dar Mar Cave (Photograph by Davoud Davoudi). 
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Fig. 11. Selected artefacts from Dar Mar Cave (Drawn by Mozhgan Jayez). 
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Conclusion 


Although the Palaeolithic industries of the Holeylan Plain and its sur- 
rounding mountains have already been dated chrono-geomorphically, 
chrono-stratigraphically and typo-technologically (Mortensen 1993) from 
the late Lower Palaeolithic to the Epipalaeolithic periods, more attention is 
required to study this important district. Unfortunately, Palaeolithic studies 
in Holeylan have not been supported by laboratory analysis and no reliable 
dating has been furnished so far. Previous studies claimed the lack of the 
Middle Palaeolithic in many of the sites such as Mar Gwerga Lan and 
Dar Mar Caves. Nonetheless, the present investigation could successfully 
establish the presence of Middle Palaeolithic industry. Even though the dis- 
coveries made by the authors around the caves have come from the surface 
and not through excavation, typo-technological elements showed that the 
Mousterian industries had also flourished in these sites. For instance, the use 
of Levallois technique on the points from Mar Gwerga Lan Cave and the 
Mousterian features on the collection of Dar Mar Cave indicate that these 
sites of Holeylan have gone through the Middle Palaeolithic phase. Levallois 
technique is one of the significant elements of Middle Palaeolithic industry 
of the Zagros, which can be observed in the Holeylan and its neighboring 
areas (Alibaigi et al. 2011; Baumler & Speth 1954: 63, 64; Bewley 1984: 
24; Coon 1951: 96, 97; Dibble 1984: 31; Dibble & Holdaway 1993: 92; 
Lindly 2005: 8, 10; Mortensen 1993: 180, 181; Roustaei 2010; Vahdati 
Nasab 2010: 6). Also, the authors observed that the assemblages of the Pal- 
aeolithic sites of Holeylan can be analyzed, categorized and synthesized to 
discriminate the elements of Middle, Upper and Epipalaeolithic periods. 

The geo-location of the sites along with many other sites of Holeylan 
must have played a significant role in the survival of the hunter-gatherer 
societies during the Palaeolithic. Based on the geological contexts, eco- 
logical settings, or more importantly, principles of typo-technology of the 
lithic analysis conducted on the stone artefacts found at the two above- 
described caves, there is no doubt that they belong to the Mousterian 
period. The mentioned caves were previously assigned to have yielded 
only the Upper and Epipalaeolithic industries. The significance of the pre- 
sent study lies in bringing forth the cultural continuum from at least Mid- 
dle Palaeolithic in the cited caves of Holeylan based on tool technology. 
However, to either falsify or hold the results true that have been arrived at 
in the present study, intensive as well extensive explorations coupled with 
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Fig. 12. Middle Palaeolithic artefacts (1, 2 & 3: Mar Gwerga Lan Cave; 4: Dar Mar Cave) 
(Photograph by Tayebeh Hatami Nesari). 


systematic excavation of the area is a must to understand more about its 
cultural sequences and tool typology. 
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SEARCHING FOR MYTHOLOGICAL THEMES 
ON THE “ЛКОЕТ” CHLORITE ARTEFACTS 


BY 


Massimo VIDALE 
(University of Padua, Italy) 


Abstract: New evidence gathered at the plundered cemetery of Mahtoutabad, 
near the early urban compound of Konar Sandal South (Jiroft) confirms that here 
chlorite artifacts were used in elite funerals at the beginning of the second half of 
the 3% millennium BCE. Some carved chlorite vessels from the Jiroft area and 
Shahdad represent a destructive flood, ending when a divinity lifts a rainbow in 
the sky. These images are compared with Old Babylonian and later cuneiform 
versions of flood myths. The paper also singles out indirect analogies with the 
flood narrative in Genesis 9, 12-17. Then it considers other images of fight 
between eagles and snakes, as possibly linked with parts of the famous and much 
discussed Mesopotamian poem of Etana (as already proposed in the past by 
Youssef Madjidzadeh). In spite of substantial divergences and discontinuities, at 
least in a crucial case the match between images and selected passages of the 
ancient sources appears more literal than previously suspected. It is argued that 
such similarities depended upon the wide circulation and sharing in the Middle 
and South Asia of the 34 millennium BCE of codified oral versions of similar 
legendary themes (in form of narratives, through songs and rhymes). The Halil 
Rud stone carvers may have translated such intangible vanished heritage through 
standardized, formal images, in the context of a growing cultural and political 
interaction between the royal courts of Mesopotamia and those of the eastern pol- 
ity of Marhashi. 


Keywords: Halil Rud, Marhashi, carved chlorite artifacts, flood legends, storm 
bulls, Etana myth. 


Introduction 


In this article I discuss the likelihood that some chlorite vessels of the 
Halil Rud civilization (Kerman, Iran) express a myth centered on a flood 
caused by a powerful divinity. Moreover I explore—with variable results— 
the possible links between some other images on the same media and nar- 
ratives that we know through later Mesopotamian versions in the form of 
the so-called “myth of Etana”. 
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I never had а particular interest in the relationships between ancient 
myths, religion and iconography; in particular, my only previous encounter 
with a “flood” story and its supposed archaeological evidence was Leon- 
ага Woolley's famous biased interpretation of the “Deluge” layers һе 
unearthed at Ur (Woolley 1965: 31-32). Being a stone, copper and pots- 
person, I never thought that this narrative, so prominent in the ideological 
foundations of the western world, could ever provide me with an intriguing 
research subject. My access to ancient Near Eastern texts for discussing the 
flood traditions and the other ancient sources considered here is secondary, 
as it depends upon the most widely available translations and versions in 
English (see below; in the case of the flood sources, George 2003; Dalley 
1989: 1-38; Lambert & Millard 1969; Civil 1969 and ETCSL 2013; Foster 
1995 and 2005; and Jacobsen 1978: 114-121); for the Etana narrative, 
Haul 2000, Hess & Streck 2009, Kinnier Wilson 1985 and 2007, Saporetti 
1990 and others (see below). 

In this paper, I accept that the sites plundered in 2001 along the Halil 
Rud (Jiroft, Kerman, Iran: see Madjidzadeh 2003, 2008) are, as proposed 
since 20 years by Piotr Steinkeller (1982, 2006, 2008), what remains of 
the ancient polity of Marhashi, the most powerful adversary and later part- 
ner of Mesopotamian courts in the second half of the 3% millennium BC 
(contra Francfort & Tremblay 2010). 


Dating the Halil Rud carved chlorite artifacts 


The carved chlorite artifacts ascribed to the so- called "Intercultural 
style" (Kohl 1971, 1975, 1976, 1978, 1979, 2001, 2009; Lamberg- 
Karlovsky 1988; Zarins 1978) are probably the most distinctive and dis- 
cussed class of artifacts of Bronze age Middle Asia. It is now clear that this 
term and its implications are completely misleading, and that we are deal- 
ing with an indigenous style and local production of the Halil Rud valley 
culture or civilization or—as stated above—Marhashi (Piran 2013; Potts 
2010: 178; quite outdated views still recently reproposed in Aubet 2013: 
184-190). 

Rescue activities directed by the writer at the plundered graveyard of 
Mahtoutabad, near Konar Sandal South, Jiroft (2006-2009) recovered, 
from disturbed lots, fragments of carved chlorite vessels lost on the spot 
by the grave robbers. In the dumps piled aside each pilfered grave, chlorite 
sherds have ascertained associations with well preserved ceramic forms, 
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currently under study (Pls. 1a-1c). The local provenience of these artifacts 
(contra the doubts in Muscarella 2005) is now beyond question (see PI. Ic). 

Mahtoutabad was only one of the cemeteries of the Konar Sandal South 
urban complex, and it is reasonable to assume that thousands of carved 
chlorite objects were subtracted from this site alone and lost to the antique 
market. Among the motifs on record at Mahtoutabad range the following: 
palms and dates (РІ. 2, 1-5), mat-like zig-zag patterns (РІ. 2, 6), “hut” or 
door-like patterns (Pl. 2, 7). winding ridges or snakes (PI. 2, 8 and 9, 
12-14), alternating rows of scorpions (PI. 2, 10 and 11), “waves” ending 
in round loops (РІ. 2, 15), hair or woolen flocks (РІ. 2, 16 and 17), canister- 
like patterns (РІ. 2, 6, 18), embricated pattern (РІ. 2, 19). In the graves 
debris we also found a chlorite spindle-whorl (PI. 2, 20) and undecorated 
open bowls (PI. 2, 21). 

Besides the widely acknowledged economical implications of these 
objects for the reconstruction of long-distance trade (Kohl 1975, 1976, 
1978, 1979, 2001), their dating has been matter of dispute, as that of the 
chlorite working area excavated at Tepe Yahya, still the only manufactur- 
ing site for carved chlorite artifacts so far identified and scientifically exca- 
vated (see, among others, Ascalone 2006: 47-53; de Miroschedji 1973; 
Kohl 1971, 1975, 1978; Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970, 1971, 1972, 1976a, 
1976b, 1988; Beale 1973, 1986; Amiet 1973, 1986; Lamberg-Karlovsky 
& Potts 2001). 

In short, from ca. 1970 to 1990, while P. Amiet, on the basis of the 
iconography of the seals, had promptly dated Yahya IVB to the interval 
2500-2200 BCE (in reasonable agreement with De Miroschedji 1973, who 
first proposed for the artifacts as a time-range 2600-2300 BCE), most of 
the other authors initially ascribed Yahya IVB (and the production of the 
série ancienne) to the first half of the 3* millennium BCE (with the other 
exception of Beale 1986, who proposed a very wide-ranging dating 2400- 
1800 BCE; later, a similarly low chronology was proposed in T. F. Potts 
1994, who even extended the chronology of the carved artifacts to the 
times of the Ur Ш dynasty). 

In the last 20 years there has been a growing consensus to restrict the 
production of the same objects within the second half of the 34 millennium 
BCE, accepting the substance of Amiet’s and De Miroschedji’s original 
views (see for example Quenet 2008, who places the production between 
ED III and the early Akkadian Period; and Ascalone 2006). D. T. Potts (in 
Lamberg-Karlovsky & Potts 2001: 200) originally favoured a slightly later 
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range (between 2300/2200 and 2000 BCE), but recently proposed a middle- 
to late 3 millennium BCE dating (2010: 178). While Lamberg-Karlovsky 
(2001), very cautiously, insisted on the wider span 2600-2000 BCE, few 
authors continue to propose earlier periods, or suggest that the série 
ancienne has a long stylistic evolution deeply rooted in the early 3% mil- 
lennium BCE (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2005, 2006). 

The idea of a long stylistic development, besides being in principle 
likely, might be supported by the find of a few artifacts of the same class 
in Mesopotamia that could go back to the second quarter of the 34 millen- 
nium BCE (Moorey 1999: 47-48); but at present this is not supported by 
independent stratigraphic evidence, relevant "C information and/or for- 
malized stylistic studies. Although fragments of alabaster and chlorite 
unfinished vessel and the tools used in their manufacture were found in 
late 5*-early 4^ millennium BCE in the first occupation phase of the site 
of Mahtoutabad (Vidale & Desset 2013) it 1s too early to address the ques- 
tion of the local development of this craft tradition. 

A full appreciation of the stylistic evolution of these artifacts will be a 
demanding task, considering, for example, the wide range of forms and skill 
on some collections of chlorite artifacts (see not only the quality variations 
of some pieces in Madjidzadeh 2003, whose provenience is questionable, 
but also the objects of the same general class found at Shahdad, in Hakemi 
1972 and 1997, whose provenience, instead, is certain). 

In the last campaigns of excavation at Konar Sandal South, a chlorite 
pedestalled cup decorated with interlocking snakes, inlaid with reddish 
limestone (?) and blue (turquoise) insets, was found in the uppermost 
abandonment levels of a private house, not far from the “Citadel” (excava- 
tion by R. Micheli, direction Y. Madjidzadeh; the piece is still unpub- 
lished). The latest '^C dates (calibrated) obtained for roughly contemporary 
levels of the site, in the earliest levels of the “Citadel” mound of Konar 
Sandal South so far exposed, range approximately 2450-2200 BCE (in this 
last context, Madjidzadeh also found an almost complete chlorite plaque or 
gaming board in the form of a scorpion-man: Madjidzadeh 2008: Tab. I; 
Fig. 12). 

At Mahtoutabad, in the dumps of the illegal diggers, together with the 
fragments in Pls. 3 and 4, we also found buff to orange coloured ceramics 
(РІ. 1а) and Emir gray painted bowls and small jars (РІ. 3) that match very 
well with forms and associations well known at Shahr-i Sokhta in the 
transition late Period II-Period III (ca. 2500-2300 BCE, absolute (“С cali- 
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brated datings, after Salvatori & Tosi 2005; Piperno & Salvatori 1983); in 
other words, including the most probable boundary between the latest 
Early Dynastic times and the early Akkadian period. 

This limited chronological range fits very well with the absolute chro- 
nology of the same objects in the excavated contexts of Ville II at Mari 
(Margueron 2004: 288) and with Holly Pittman’s general dating of these 
chlorite finds (2002: 229). Furthermore, it is in good agreement with the 
14C datings of the upper levels of Konar Sandal South, where Mesopota- 
mian late EDIII seal impressions (Pittman 2012, and in Madjidzadeh 2008), 
were found in the same general stratigraphic horizons of a few carved 
chlorite objects. Always at Konar Sandal South, from Trench V come 
EDIII seal impressions with crossed animal combat scenes, comparable 
with seals from the Royal Cemetery of Ur (middle chronology, ca. 2500 
BCE; low chronology after Reade 2001, ca. 2350 BCE). In Trench III, 
administrative rooms, seal impressions in local style are associated with 
EDII/early EDIIIa (animals emerging from the bier, other combats). Being 
slightly earlier than those of Trench V, in a low chronology—better fitting, 
in general terms, the network of comparative links with the eastern regions 
of the Plateau and the Indus valley, see cross-cultural comparisons in 
Piperno & Salvatori 1983—these latter seal impressions could be dated 
around 2400-2300 BCE. 

The recent critical publication of the stratigraphical context of the 
“stratum rich in artifacts on Mound V" at Adab, containing bits of chlorite 
Halil Rud vessels with animal scenes, (Wilson 2012: Plates 51-53), palms 
(ibidem: Plate 52), “hut” or door-like patterns (ibidem: Plate 53), embri- 
cated motifs and rows of scorpions (ibidem: Plate 54), which perfectly 
fits the Mahtoutabad fragments illustrated in Pls. 3 and 4, makes likely a 
EDIIIb dating for the formation of this secondary assemblage (ibidem: 
92-93). 

This evidence finally fits the apparent absence at Mahtoutabad of later 
chlorite containers, such as those of the serie récente, well anchored to 
the last 1-2 centuries of the 3" and to the early 2" millennium ВСЕ (De 
Miroshedjii 1973: 26-35; Moorey 1999: 46-50; Potts 1990: 106-110; see 
also the typological and chronological assessment of the cosmetic flagons 
in Salvatori 2003). In contrast, serie récente fragments were found on 
surface and at Konar Sandal North. Although, given the small size of the 
recovered fragments, we cannot be sure that the chlorite vessels at Mahtou- 
tabad had the complex mythological scenes discussed in this paper, the 
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proposed dating—circa 2400-2300 BCE—may be preliminarily extended 
to the vessels with the flood scenes and other narrative representations 
presented in Madjidzadeh’s catalogue (2003) and in other illustrated pub- 
lications of the National Museum, Tehran (Hesari & Piran 1384/2005; 
Piran 2013). 


A chlorite flask representing a flood 


The object I discuss first!, GIR 282 (PI. 4a-c), has been already published 
several times: in Madjidzadeh 2003: 13-14; in Perrot & Madjidzadeh 
2005: РІ. IL, Fig. ба; in Aruz 2003a, 330, Nr. 223; in Stóllner et. al 
2005b, 784, Nr. 494; Helwing 2005: Fig. 10; discussed more recently in 
Parpola 2011: 304, Fig. 084). Presently on exhibit at the Bagh-e Harandi 
Museum in Kerman, it was confiscated with many others artifacts by the 
security forces of the Islamic Republic of Iran in 2001, when they sud- 
denly stopped the mass destruction of the Jiroft graveyards (Madjidzadeh 
2003: 6). No information is therefore available on its discovery. There 
are other two vessels in the same Halil Rud style carved with similar 
scenes: one is now visible at the National Museum of Iran, Tehran 
(National Museum 9612), and comes from new excavations at Shahdad 
by M. Kabouli? (Stóllner et. al. 2005b: 781, Nr. 491; Helwing 2005: 


! Perrot and Madjidzadeh (2005) are evidently intrigued by this quite peculiar image, 
but limit themselves to generic description and very vague remarks: “...(un homme) est 
assi sur les talons tenant par les fanons deux grands zebus; dans le méme cadre, en relation 
(?) avec cette scéne, un autre homme se tient debout, flanqué des motifs astraux, le bras 
levés vers une arche.” (p. 142). At p. 144 they mention again the “...spectacle de cet 
homme debout dans un décor de montagnes et d’eaux courantes levant les bras vers une 
arche.”, but finally they speak of a “...homme seul...en simple appareil, bras levés 
supportant une ‘arche’ dont le possible symbolisme pourrait résumer le sense profond de 
Viconographie de Jiroft: la recherché d’un ordre de l’homme sur celui des choses.” 
(p. 146). I met Jean Perrot (1920-2012) in the Jiroft Museum, and he guided me for twenty 
minutes among the showcases. Where others saw ugliness, fakes and deception, he was 
touring a world of wonders and rapture. Although I did not agree with many of his views, 
I will not forget our time together. 

2 In this catalogue, the numbers are those of the pages where appear the objects I cite. 

3 Тһе Shahdad chlorite vessel does not figure in the inventory of the finds of Ali 
Hakemi’s excavation (1995) because it was found in a more recent dig by M. Kabouli. 
Formerly at the Barakat gallery of S. Francisco (USA), the third vessel, not discussed in 
detail in this article, is now back in Tehran. Its similarity to the other two chlorite vessels 
is so compelling that no doubt is left about its provenience from the Halil Rud sites. 
Although 30 years ago the term "intercultural style" brought on an advanced theoretical 
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Fig. 9), while the third, unfortunately lost to the antiques market, was 
recently returned to the National Museum of Iran, Tehran (Piran 2013: 
106-107). 

The iconography shared by these vessels (Pls. 4a-c) was evidently a 
recurrent theme in these chlorite artifacts. The graphic rendering of the 
complex surface of conical objects like this is far from easy, but the excel- 
lent drawing of the entire carved surface of GIR 282 (PI. 4c) solves the 
problem. It is due to the skill of Sedigheh Piran of the National Museum 
of Iran, Tehran. 

The scene can be coherently read from the bottom to the top“. In the 
foreground, we see a long-haired personage in kneeling position who grabs 
from the throat two massive humped bulls facing each other in a heraldic 
position (detail in PI. 4b). Below the neck of the animals runs a strip similar 
to а rope. If it is not a decoration, or just an expedient to stress the edge of 
the animals’ throat, it might suggest that the animals were tied when 
brought on by the central figure”. 


discussion, nowadays it appears archaeologically and historically misleading; it also pro- 
vides a quite convenient label for smugglers and antique dealers indulging for high profits 
with criminal associations (see Youssef Madjidzadeh’s report and arguments in Piran 2013). 

^ Other important representations of 4-3 millennium BCE Mesopotamia are readable 
in the same fashion, from the bottom upwards: examples range from the Warka vase to 
the mosaic standard of the Royal Cemetery of Ur and the Victory stele of Naram-Sin. In 
the three cases, the images may represent at the same time the chronological sequence of 
the events and an ascending hierarchy of roles, ending on top with the main subject of the 
monuments, the encounter with kingship and divinity. 

> Other smaller chlorite vessels seem to allude to the same scene through a synthetic 
representation: the beginning of the deluge (the winged zebus flooding a mountainous 
landscape (see the small conical vessels at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
in Aruz 2003b, cat. 226, p. 330) or the mythical personage carrying a row of the same 
winged storm zebus on the scene of the flood, this time grabbed by the ear (Madjidzadeh 
2003: n. 45, Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2005: Fig. 6, b). Another vase at Tehran (Piran 2013: 
120-123; Hesari & Piran 1384/2005: 2, nr. 9969, 35; Pittman 2008: 65) bears a similar 
motif, but the winged zebus are lead by a bearded (male) personage and the flows gener- 
ated by the bovines are snakes. The same bearded personage is represented while 
strangling the snakes. On top, the arc he rises is made of two other opposed, enormous 
interlocked reptiles. On the whole, this representation might stress both the watery nature 
of the serpents, and the ruinous, deadly nature of the event. Judging from the usual astral 
symbols, the main actor is a deity. He would be represented in the acts of generating the 
reptiles/waves, capturing and bonding them, and finally tieing and transforming them in a 
living rainbow. The strong aesthetic affinity between snakes and waterflows in the carved 
chlorite artefacts has been stressed by Perrot & Madjidzadeh, when they observe that 
* ... les circonvolutions du corps des serpents vont jusqu'à se confondre avec le motif de 
la tresse ou du guillochis" (2005: 132). The association of snakes to water (originally 
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The bulls (probably sky creatures)? emanate heavy water flows, causing 
a major flood. At the end, the first mountain (or mountains) emerges from 
the flooded world, as water retires. Then another long-haired personage, 
accompanied by two heavenly signs (moon and star), puts in the sky an 
imposing rainbow (Vidale 2010), and signals that the flood is finished 
(the possible analogy with the Genesis version of the flood are discussed 
in a following section). Beyond the rainbow, a renovated world has finally 
emerged from the deadly waters. The myth would be synoptically and very 
efficiently recounted through the beginning and the end of a deluge, fol- 
lowing an iconographic convention similar to those decoded by C. Barocas 
(1978) in his influential interpretation of ancient Egyptian monumental and 
funerary reliefs. 


The mythic personages, their roles and the astral symbols 


The kneeling personage’ who carries the humped bulls wears a long 
gown or garment that reaches the knee, filled with small angular designs 


discussed for the ‘intercultural style’ materials in Porada 1993: 47) would well explain 
their constant fights with other dangerous beasts of pray such as the big cats, that might 
have been symbolically associated, in contrast, to the aridity of steppes and deserts. 

$ The bulls are winged, as discussed in detail in footnote 13 (see below). 

? Male or female? The gender characterization in the Halil Rud iconography is far 
from obvious. Pittman (2002: 215-216) in the “Jeweler’s” seal impressions found at 
Susa, ascribes short skirts to males, while long garments, being worn by figures with 
enhanced breasts would be feminine dresses. Using dress as a gender indicator, in the 
Harandi vessel the character holding the bulls would be female, while the one lifting the 
rainbow should be considered a male. However, in the Tehran flask with the interlocked 
snakes—in Piran 2013: 120-124, in Hesari & Piran 1384/2005: 2, nr. 9969, 35 and in 
Pittman 2008: 75—two bearded characters have an evident long dress. Actually, hair- 
dress might be a more reliable marker. On pins and seal impressions, appear couples 
sitting in opposed position to a banquet, and often qualified with moon and star symbols. 
Males dominate at right, while females sit at left; but their position may be inverted (see 
the open work copper pin AO 26068 at the Louvre in Aruz 2003b; cat. 228, p. 332, and 
Pittman 2008: 73, compared with the two-sided lapis lazuli disk in the same Museum— 
see Amiet 1986: 296, fig. 128; Pittman 2002: 225-227; Porada 1993: fig. 19, and seal 
impressions found at Konar Sandal South in Madjidzadeh 2009: Figs. 29b, 30a). The 
same scene appears in a fragmentary lapis lazuli stamp seal at the British Museum 
(BM 1992-10-7, 1; Collon 1998; Aruz 2003b: cat. 229, p. 333). In such couples, males— 
slightly larger and muscular—have a distinctive vertical braid falling on the shoulder— 
like in the fragment on the round found at Tepe Yahya, Aruz 2003b: cat. 243, p. 344— 
while female frequently have a thicker hair, marked by zig-zag traits, falling on the back. 
Thus, two lapis lazuli disks mounted on copper rods (Madjidzadeh 2003: 170, 171; 
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set with no apparent order (Pl. 4b). The figure holding the bulls and the 
one lifting the arc above are distinguished by the dress (long garment vs. 
short skirt) and by the “belt” of the second personage, not filled with the 
tiny angular motifs on the “belt” of the long garment of the first. These 
differences seem minor. If this is true, the same actor would appear in two 
moments of a single event. Nothing points openly to super-natural beings. 
However, astral signs characterize the figure as a moon and/or morning 
star god or goddess?. The astral signs, in Mesopotamian terms, would have 
been immediately translated as the signs of Sin and of Ishtar—in the words 
of Jacobsen (1976: 121) “...powers in lesser cosmic elements—the moon, 
the thunderstorm, the sun, the morning and evening star -...grandchildren 
or great-grandchildren of An, not matching their elders in authority "?. 


Pittman 2008: 77) would respectively alternate on the opposite faces a male and female 
personage and two males in kneeling position. In the famous bowl from Khafaja of the 
British Museum (BM 128887, see Aruz 2003b, cat. 227, pp. 330-331): the personage 
standing on the lions which strangles the snakes would have a feminine hairdress; while 
the other one, kneeling on the bulls and handling their watery flows in a outburst of palm 
leaves, has a distinctive male braid. There is a lot we have to learn on this rich and 
dynamic iconography. We cannot exclude that in different representations gender might 
have been suggested, on occasion, by various sets of potential attributes and oppositions. 

8 In the above quoted chlorite flask found at Shahdad on exhibit at Tehran, the scene 
is reduced to the bow placed in the sky above the humped bulls (the first and the last 
scenes of the flood). The personage seems to sit on the back of the bulls, directly above 
the curved end of the wavy flows. He/she wears a similar gown, but decorated by a pattern 
of vertical lines. Two oval inlays are set on the head. In the ex-Barakat specimen, the 
personage wears an identical gown. Like the Harandi Museum vase, the ex-Barakat spec- 
imen had the inlaid astral symbols (star and moon). In the other chlorite flask at Tehran, 
where snakes substitute the watery flows (Hesari & Piran 1384/2005: 2, nr. 9969, 35 and 
Pittman 2008: 75) the male bearded personage has a crescent at his right and a eight- 
raying star at the left. Although a recurrent, precise relationships between the personages 
and the astral signs is not evident, divine symbolism seems to be explicit (see also the 
following footnote). Yet for undisclosed reasons Perrot & Madjidzadeh (2005: 149) 
remark “...la complete absence de toute reference à un concept clair du divin" from the 
chlorite artefacts imagery. The same wrong idea is repeated in Perrot 2008. 

? These inlaid symbols are identical to those visible on the ex-Barakat vessel recently 
returned to Tehran (Piran 2013: 106-107) but also recall those carved in an inlaid chlorite 
vessel found by Leonard Woolley at Ur (G 393, Tafel 13, p. 194 in Braun-Holzinger 
1991). Leonard Woolley described it as ‘... a fragment of a magnificent steatite bowl from 
the E-Nun-Mah treasury...surrounded by (originally four) figures of recumbent oxen 
whose bodies, seen in profile (while) their heads turned outwards over the right shoulder, 
project in the round...Both the figures of the animals and the background were enriched 
with shell inlay. Above the animals' backs are the sun, the crescent moon, stars and a large 
rosette, on the forehead of the bull is a crescent moon and dots and trefoils bestrew his 
body and in the field in front of one are large double crosses. The astronomical character 
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In Mesopotamian or Old Babylonian mythological traditions, the flood 
and the destruction are ascribed, in a complex play of plots and responsi- 
bilities, to the will of Enlil, whose power was next to Anu. The survival of 
mankind is due to a decision of Enki, and the end of the catastrophe is 
signaled by the Mother Goddess who uplifts a present she had received 
from Anu (Jacobsen 1976: 98-121; for the text see below). In the Bagh-e 
Harandi Museum vessel, in contrast, the identity and gender of the 
charachter(s) responsible for the catastrophe, and in the role of the rescuer, 
are much less obvious and at present remain an open question. 


The humped bulls and their wavy flows 


The hump and the breast of the zebus are filled with rows of angular 
patterns with alternating direction, perhaps a short furry coating!?. Two 
winding flows made of five parallel lines depart from the top of the head 
of the animals and end over the back in a loop resembling a powerful 
wave. A the height of the knee of the bulls, curl-like upturned features 
protrude onward as many small wings, making clear that the bovines are 
sky creatures!! (Pl. 4b, c). 


of the piece is obvious; apart from sun and moon, the dots on the chest and leg of the bull 
recall, perhaps intentionally, the stars of the Great Wain; the seven trefoils... may stand 
for the seven major planets. This is "the great Bull of Heaven," the moon-god Nannar 
under whose protection the city of Ur flourished’ (1955: 52). In a chlorite cylindrical bowl 
of the Jiroft collection (Madjidzadeh 2003: 51-52) bulls bear on the front a white crescent- 
shaped inlay, stressing the possible celestial-athmospherical implications of the bulls in the 
scene we are discussing. The astral symbolism of the trefoil and its implication for the 
Indus Valley civilization is discussed in Parpola 1985 and 1994: 211-217. 

10 In the Tehran vase from Shahdad, the hump and the breast of the bulls are covered 
by a thick pattern of short curved traits. Besides the wavy flow on the back two other 
vertical flows are visible as possible “beards”. In the ex-Barakat vessel, breast and humps 
were decorated by circular drilled dots filled with a white stone; there is no flow on the 
back but one sees two stepped flows of parallel lines that interweave in the centre. 

П J, Aruz (2003: 330) interprets these as “floral elements in the background" meant 
to indicate a riverbank landscape, but these features, like those above described, clearly 
depart from the leg of the animals. Perrot & Madjidzadeh, in contrast, remark how these 
“touffes de poils tortillonent à hauteur des jarrets” (2005: 135). As far as I know, there 
are no breeds of bovines in the Near East or in Middle Asia that have similar tufts of hair. 
In fact, on EDIII art these curved projections appear on the knees of mythological crea- 
tures rather than on the legs of bulls represented as actual animals. Compare for example, 
among others, the bovines on the Ur standard with bull-like mythological figures of the 
same period (on cylinder seals, see the human headed bulls in Frankfort 1965: PI. XII, a 
and b: Frankfort 1956: Fig. 40, b; or the shell inlays with similar subjects on the Great 
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All scholars who commented the Halil Rud carved vessels (Aruz 2003a, 
passim; Muscarella 2005; Perrot and Madjidzadeh 2005; Ascalone 2005) 
agree that the long flows of parallel and wavy lines departing from bovids 
or running among date-palms and wild landscapes represent springs, rivers 
or water flows (see also the humped bulls in the hand-bag PI. 9, originally 
published in Madjidzadeh 2003: 125: here, as in Piran 2013: 64, the inter- 
locking flows suggest the whirling movement of destructive athmospheric 
phenomena). Similar patterns were widely used by the contemporary 
Akkadian seal carvers: see the famous seal of Ibni-sharrum, the scribe of 
Shar-kali-sharri (at the Louvre) where mythological personages hold two 
flowing pots in front of Indus water buffaloes. Below, there is a synoptic 
representation of a “landscape of a river flowing between mountains” 
(Hansen 2003a: cat. 135, p. 209; Postgate 1994: Fig. 8:3). 

Elegant flows ending in a curved wave depart from the head of humped 
bulls in various Halil Rud artefacts (see Pl. 5a). A small conical vessel of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Aruz 2003b, cat. 226, p. 330) 
shows a continuous field of vertical parallel lines beyond the animals, on 
the entire background; similarly, the catalogue by Hesari & Piran 
(1384/2005) shows a broken chlorite hand-bag (23, nr. 9978, 51) where two 
humped bulls with similar interlocked beards and horizontal flows depart- 
ing from the top of the head through the horns; see also Piran 2013: 64. The 
bulls on the flask in question have upraised curved wings near the hooves, 


Lyre in the Royal Cemetery at Ur: Hansen 1998: cat. 3, p. 55; Hansen 2003b: cat. 58, 
pp. 105-106; Frankfort 1956: Fig. 38; or see, again, the human-headed bulls in the fine 
limestone inlays found in the Royal Palace of Ebla, Collins 2003a: cat. 115a, 115b, 
pp. 175-177). Even in the same representational context, the Temple of Ninhursanga at 
Tell al Ubaid, a human-headed bull has the inward-curling features at the knee, while the 
actual bovines portrayed as free-standing copper images or figuring in the famous mosaic 
frieze have nothing similar (Collins 2003b). In every case, these projections are super- 
natural wings—quite similar to those of Hermes in ancient Greek iconography—making 
clear that the creature belongs to the sky. The curvature of such wings seems particularly 
enhanced in the contemporary iconography of the eastern Iranian Plateau. Edith Porada 
(1993: 51, fig. 18), while commenting a lapis lazuli disk representing mythological winged 
creatures found in the Tod treasure—as we today know, an ancient import from the Halil 
Rud centres to the Egyptian courts—paid attention peculiar rendering of the wings “with 
the ends rolled up”. She also remarked that “...the specific type of wing...has not been 
paralleled so far among the numerous Bactrian seals from unrecorded excavations." Now, 
after the recent discoveries of Jiroft, we may ascribe this stylistic detail to the Halil Rud 
production. 
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and а continuous field of vertical subtle lines, contained below the body, 
probably implies that their bodies are imagined as generating a heavy rain. 

There are other vessels, in Madjidzadeh 2003 and in the Halil Rud col- 
lections on exhibit at Jiroft, Kerman and Tehran, that might point to floods 
and their effects. Among these, there are some globular and cylindrical 
vessels and flasks entirely covered by patterns of watery flows or waves 
(see for an example PI. 5b, a cylindrical pot at the Jiroft Museum (pub- 
lished in Hesari & Piran 1384/2005, cat. 9990, 11); chlorite artefacts with 
the same pattern were originally published in Madjidzadeh 2003: 44; 
Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2005: РІ. IV, h)?. Note how in these objects the 
flows close onto themselves with circular loops, exactly like those that 
appear іп the representations of the zebus (Pls. 4 and 5a). Other vessels 
with the same pattern appeared in Hesari & Piran 1384/2005: 6, nr. 9963, 
43 (top) and 1, 9974, 39, as well as in Piran 2013: 74, 75. 

That the flows emitted by the bulls were meant as torrential water is also 
demonstrated by a carved chlorite flask with a bovid inlaid with limestone 
апа lapis lazuli on exhibit at the National Museum of Iran, Tehran (РІ. ба). 
In this vessel (Piran 2013: 102-105, previously published in Hesari & 
Piran 1384/2005: 4, nr. 9970; 37), an isolated fish swims upstream along 
the bull's beard-flow!? with the conventional representation of “rivers” 
and springing waters very popular with Mesopotamian seal cutters and 
sculptors, particularly in the Akkadian period and in the immediately fol- 
lowing centuries!^ (Amiet 1980; see the well-known seal of the scribe 


12 See, in Madjidzadeh's catalogue, the specimens entirely covered by swirling 
“waves” at pp. 117 and 118 (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2005: РІ. IV, c, g, m, this latter not 
published in the original catalogue). See also the hand-bag at p. 110 (intertwined braid-like 
endless flows below palms) and the square box at p. 142. 

ІЗ [n another chlorite vessel, a conical bowl (Madjidzadeh 2003: 45; Perrot & 
Madjidzadeh 2005: Fig. 6b) the same position, below the beard-flow of a row of zebus, 
might be taken by a scorpion. 

4 This fish seems so similar to those appearing on Mesopotamian images that it might 
have been carved by an Akkadian seal-maker. Abundant examples of the use of the image 
of fishes as ideograms for “water”, “rivers” range from EDII cylinder seals, where fishes 
appear below boats (Frankfort 1965: Pl. XI, m) to Akkadian seals representing divinities 
(for example, Caubet & Pouyssegur 1998: 75). This representational model is directly 
linked to the iconography of the late 34 and early 2" millennium BCE, as demonstrated 
by one of the most famous statues of Gudea at the Louvre carved for the temple of 
Geshtinanna (well illustrated in Caubet & Pouyssegur 1998: 82) and in the paintings in 
the palace of Zimri-Lim at Mari (Parrot 1974: Fig. 69, Pl. XXIX) or, again, in the statue 
of the Mari goddess holding the flowing pot (Moortgat 1969: Figs. 214-215). See also, 
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Adda: Frankfort 1965: PI. XIX, a; Moortgat 1969: Pl. F, 5; Kramer 1961: 
32-33; Jacobsen 1976: 94; Collon 1982: no. 190, p. 192, and Hansen 
2003, cat. 139, pp. 213-214; Collins 1984: 114-115; see, in particular, the 
central image of Ea, as god of the flowing streams). 

Consequently, the winged humped bulls are a mythical transformation 
of rainy storms, or more probably—given the wings on the legs—of thun- 
dering (mooing) clouds emitting rain. It is well known that in ancient Near- 
Eastern art and literature—and particularly in Anatolian and in Hattic, 
Hittite and Hurrian cultural environments—the bull form accompanied the 
manifestations of the storm-god (Schwemer 2008: 17-18; Green 2003: 
18-24)!5, Black and Green (1992: 111), moreover, remark how “...Тһе 
beast of Ishkur is thought to have been the lion-dragon; that of Adad was 
the lion-dragon or the bull. Storm clouds were called Adad’s ‘bull-calves’.” 

In Mesopotamia, in fact, the earliest representation of the storm-god and 
the naked rain goddess date back to the early Akkadian period, but the 
storm-monsters vomiting flows of water are roaring lion-dragons rather 
than bulls. In the same period, the storm divinities are represented as kill- 
ing mighty bulls, rather than leading them across the sky. 

Schwemer observes that in Mesopotamia “...the bull does not appear as 
an animal accompanying the storm-god before the Ur III period...from 
the second half of the Ur III регіо! ...the bull supersedes the previously 
pre-dominant lion-dragon in the figurative inventory of glyptic art as the 
symbolic creature of the storm-god, admittedly without replacing him 
completely; until the late period representations with bull and lion-dragon 
at the same time are to be found. Usually the god stands on the bull, or is 
about to mount it, holding the lightning symbol and often the bull’s reins 


in the same text, the contemporary limestone statue fragment at the Louvre, with an iden- 
tical representation (ibidem: Figs. 219-220). 

І5 For a comprehensive bibliography on the Ancient Near Eastern iconography of 
the storm-god and its animal associations see Schwemer 2008: 32, footnote 81. 

16 When looking at a good frontal picture of the gold and lapis lazuli bull’s head on 
the “Great Lyre” found in the Death Pit of PG 789 (like Zettler & Horne 1998: XVI, 
cat. 3, p. 53; Hansen 2003b: cat. 58, p. 105), one may notice an apparent similarity 
between the blue curls of the beard, falling vertically and ending in a well fashioned round 
loop, and the way the water flows are rendered (often in the same conceptual position, 
below the bull’s heads) in the Jiroft iconography. Do these falling curls represent water 
flows? In this case, the idea of the storm bull might be much more ancient (and influential) 
than hypothesized by Schwemer in this quotation. But this at present cannot be demon- 
strated. 
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as well. À frequent variant shows the god beside the bull, which carries 
the lightning symbol on its back. The motif of the storm-god riding on a 
chariot drawn by а mythic animal symbolising ... the storm is not attested 
anymore in the Ur III and Old Babylonian periods. However, even in 
depictions of the Old Akkadian period, the chariot of the storm-god is not 
exclusively pulled by the lion-dragon, but in at least one case also by a 
bull, so that one can assume that the bull (or bulls) took over also this role 
in 2™ mill. Mesopotamian art." (2008: 33-34). 

In other words, in Mesopotamia the bull-stormy cloud metaphor, in 
the last centuries of the 3" millennium BCE, could have been inspired at 
the same time by a north-western as well as, independently, by an eastern 
cultural or religious milieu. 


The rainbow 


The rainbow, on the contrary, is not a frequent or easily recognizable 
subject in Mesopotamian iconographies and in ancient Near Eastern art 
in general (see van Loon 1990, 1992). D. Schwemer (2008: 33) states that 
in Syria and in upper Mesopotamia “...The goddess sometimes stands in 
a (winged) ‘door’-arch, which perhaps represents the same motif as the 
‘winged temple on a bull’ in Old Akkadian glyptic and presumably sym- 
bolises the rainbow, which as so many phenomena and creatures of the sky 
is depicted in Mesopotamian art as winged"" (see for an example Black 
& Green 1992: 47; Selz 2000). 

Whatever the meaning of the “winged doors", the more literal represen- 
tation of a large striped arc, rising from rivers and mountains into the sky 
aside astral signs (Pl. 4c) can only be a majestic rainbow. The other end of 
the arc falls on the head of one of the humped bulls!*. In the Tehran vase 
the arc is drafted with seven lines (see the previous footnote). 


17 See Collon 1982, no. 183; Battini 2009: 130, Fig. 8; references and comparisons for 
this representation in Battini 2009: 129, note 31. 

18 Tn the smaller Tehran flask, the arc includes six stripes defined by seven lines; it 
rests directly above the wavy flows on the back of the bulls. In the ex-Barakat specimen, 
where the arc rests on the hump of the two bulls, we probably see four main bands sepa- 
rated and defined by five lines. If the lines separate bands perceived as different colours, 
we would witness different chromatic categories attached to rainbows. See on this and 
related matters Pastoureau 2005. 
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The mountain landscapes 


Mountains are rendered (like in other carved chlorite objects) with a 
scale-like pattern of superimposed сопеѕ! with a rounded top, marked by 
3 concentric lines (see Figs. 4 and 5; and cat. n. 140, p. 214, n.143, p. 216, 
n. 146, p. 218, n. 149, p. 219, n. 151, p. 221 in Hansen 2003). The same 
cones form the first emerging mountains visible on the upper edge of the 
flow and the wider landscape behind the arc. This conventional motif is 
very common in Akkadian seals, where “mountains” rendered with the 
same scales, drilled dots or cones often appear as seats or stools for power- 
ful divinities or conventionally represent wild landscapes?" Also in this 
case the most obvious semantic interpretation can hardly be questioned?!. 


Comparing the scene with the ancient written sources 


If I am allowed a quite hazardous “frog leap", the scene of Pls. 1-3, 
thus interpreted, may be compared with the much later text of Genesis 9, 
12-17 where God rises on the sky a rainbow as a sign of a new pact of 
alliance with the survivors, after mankind has been almost completely 
effaced from the earth because of its sins. In the Old Babylonian version 
of the Atra-hasis poem, an ambiguous passage states that the Goddess, at 
the end of the Flood, wears a necklace of lapis lazuli flies “...to memorial- 
ize the death of her offspring and the plight of the gods after the abubu, 
the Great Flood" (Kilmer 1987: 175). 


19 &...Юеѕ empilements de cónes...évoquent l'horizon montagneux de la vallée du 
Halil Roud." (Perrot & Madjidazdeh 2005: 135). 

? Among several possible examples, see Moortgat 1969: РІ. F, 7; Frankfort 1965: 
Pls. XVIII, р, |, К and XXII, b and f; and Pl. XVI, h; Caubet & Pouyssegur 1998: 178- 
179; 182); and the seal of the scribe of Shar-kali-sharri at the Louvre already discussed in 
the text (Postgate 1994: Fig. 8:3), where a river is winding between two rows of alternat- 
ing mountains. The mountain and tree motif symbol that appear in the Akkadian seal 
reproduced in Frankfort 1965, Pl. XVLh is faithfully reproduced in an Elamite "coupe 
profonde sculptée" in bituminous stone, showing the deep influence of Akkadian seal 
carving not only in general on seals (Ascalone 2010: Tav. XLIV-XLV) but also on the 
eastern production of soft-stone vessels (Amiet 1966: 203, p. 273). 

?! Tn every case, the mountain landscape appears beyond or above the arc, making 
clear that the waters finally withdrew—and the new world came to light—after the appear- 
ance of the rainbow. In the Kerman vessel, the mountains appear in perspective beyond 
the arc, filling the space between its ends. In the Tehran flask, where cones are carved with 
multiple lines, the graphic expedient is exactly the same. In the ex-Barakat vase, the cones 
were originally inlaid with a white material (imiting snow?); the landscape crowns the top 
of the rainbow, just below the lip of the vessel. 
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“Then she approached the big flies 
Which Anu had made and was carrying, 
(She said) The grief is mine... 
Let (these) flies be the lapis around my neck 
That I may remember it (every?) day (and forever?)"??, 
Similarly, in the eleventh tablet of the "classic" Assyrian version of the 
Gilgamesh epic, at the end of the flood the Goddess lifts in the sky a 
similar present from the sky-god Anu. 


“I strewed incense on the peak of the mountain 

Seven flasks and seven I set in position 

Below them I heaped up (sweet) reed, cedar, and myrtle. 

The gods smelled the savor, the gods smelled the sweet savor, 

the gods gathered like flies around the sacrificer. 

As soon as Belet-ili arrived, 

She lifted aloft the great flies that Anu had made when he wooed (her): 
*O gods, let these be lapis lazuli (beads) around my neck, 

so that I remember these days, and never forget them ! 723, 


Possible symbolism of the flies 


In the above version, the mention of the flies, at first sight, is rather 
puzzling. In Mesopotamian culture, flies are generically linked to death 
(Black & Green 1992: 84-85). According to Kilmer (1987) this image 
hides a complex play of ideas, words and symbolic associations. Flies 
would refer in first place to death and the floating corpses caused by the 
flood, and secondly to war, battles and destruction; but in this context also 
the divinities gathering around the sacrificial fumes are compared to 
annoying insects. On the other hand, because of the iridescence of their 
wings and bodies, flies would also be linked to the rainbow, conceived at 
the end of the storm as “...the Great Goddess cosmic Jewelry" (Kilmer 
1987: 179). The iridescence of insects and rainbows could also recall the 
polychromy of lapis lazuli, where blue (haüyne, lazurite), white (calcite, 


? Lambert & Millard 1969: 98-100. 
23 George 2003: Vol. I, 714-715, comments at pp. 890-891. 
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diopside) and golden sparkles (pyrite) are combined in glittering veins and 
(quite often) layers of contrasting colors. 

Another—independent—implication might be that the shining curve of 
the rainbow would symbolize the deadly weapon of the divinities hung in 
rest up to the sky after quitting their ravaging war against mankind (Kilmer 
1987: 179-180; see also Lee & Frazer 2001: 4-8). Kilmer remarks that 
“in the line about the necklace of zubbi ‘flies’, the listener/reader could 
hardly have missed a word play with the Sumerian word zubi, which is the 
equivalent of the Akkadian gamlu weapon, the divine curved scythe or 
harpé of the gods, as well as a word for ‘arc’ or ‘curve’ in general, and of 
rivers” (1987: 180). 

Finally, it might be recalled that beads shaped like flies were used in 
Egypt since the late 4 millennium BCE; in the early New Kingdom, neck- 
laces of gold fly-like amulets were given as rewards to military command- 
ers, meaning that they had unrelentingly tormented the enemy as flies only 
can do (Andrews 1990: 181, Figs. 158a, 160a, 167; Lilyquist 2003: 229). 
On the Iranian Plateau, fly-like beads were in use not only in the same 
period (Benoit 2005: Fig. 11), but even since the early 5" millennium 
BCE, as suggested by the beads found in a grave of Tepe Pardis, in the 
Tehran plains (Vidale ег al. 2013). A beautiful necklace with lapis lazuli 
and gold flies and other types of beads in the same materials, was found 
by Leonard Woolley in the Royal Cemetery of Ur, PG 1284 (30-12-570, 
U.12187: see Hansen 1998: 47, cat. 69, p. 112). 


Another image possibly related to floods 


A tall chlorite flask (Pl. 6b, see Madjidzadeh 2003: 75, at present in the 
Jiroft Museum) is divided in two fields. In the upper band, the well known 
"temple" or door-like frame is surrounded by a pattern of thin, fine zig-zag 
lines, recalling a larger reed or mat-covered construction impacted by a 
heavy rain. The lower field shows the same door, isolated and completely 
engulfed by chaotic waves. The regular geometry and angles of the lines 
on upper band contrast with the chaotic curvilinear flows moving across 
the body (the destructive power of nature?)**. The door pattern, whose 


€ 


24 For a different interpretation consider what follows: ^...Des lignes ondulées 
s'achevant en tourbillons...des lignes brisées verticales en zig zag peuvent étre inter- 
prétées comme representations des eaux courantes, des cascades." (Perrot & Madjidzadeh 
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proportions follow those of the two parts of the vessel, links two sub- 
sequent contexts or moments of the narrative. 

The Halil Rud valley, like Mesopotamia, is frequently affected by ruin- 
ous floods, and it is quite understandable that similar events had a notice- 
able impact in the local imagination and ideological systems. Fouache 
et al. (2005) report a recent alluvial event in which the entire valley was 
flooded, and locals were forced to find shelter on the top of the main 
archaeological mounds. Does the flask of PI. 6b represent a temple or 
another construction surrounded by a similar devastating flood? 

The elites of the Halil Rud—like many other communities of the early 
urban riverine civilizations—knew and well understood a myth or story of 
a flood ending when a divinity put a rainbow on the sky. Given the con- 
text—its representation on semiprecious carved stone vessels consumed 
with many other valuable goods by burial rituals—such myth probably had 
a prominent ideological role in the representation of status and political 
primacy of the local elites. 


Eagle and snake, images and texts: what corresponds and what does 
not 


Youssef Madjidzadeh (2003: 18) ten years ago incidentally proposed 
that some images carved on the chlorite artifacts of the Halil Rud might 
recall some passes of the famous Mesopotamian myth of Etana (Kinnier 
Wilson 1985, 2007; Selz 1998; Haul 2000; Novotny 2001; see also Foster 
1995). He referred in particular to the recurrent scenes of raptors attacking 
snakes (Pl. 6c and 7a; respectively Madjidzadeh 2003: 92-97 and 126; 
Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2005: PI. IIf, Fig. 8a; Piran 2013: 66, 82-85), as 
well flying towards the upturned skeletal corpses of herbivores (sheep or 
bulls: Pl. 7b, where I drafted a detail of the flask published Madjidzadeh 
2003: 60-61; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2005: PI. II, b; Piran 2013: 64). 

On Mesopotamian iconography, particularly on Akkadian repertories as 
in the contemporary representations of the Iranian plateau, eagles and ser- 
pents are frequent and variable enough to discredit any easy and superficial 


2005: 135). Another artefact where the "door" pattern appears in the context of the same 
opposition (zig-zag vs. wavy flows) is the hand-bag in Madjidzadeh 2003: 129; Perrot & 
Madjidzadeh 2005: PI. II, h. In this object, contra what is stated in footnote 4, the events 
seem to appear from top downwards. 
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correlation with the Etana myth (Rova 2006; Porada 1964; on the eastern 
side, Parpola 2011: 272-274; for the more general implications of the sym- 
bolic theme see Wittkower 1939). In first place, we should discuss the 
evidence forgetting the traditional reference to the Etana story in its syn- 
cretistic Old Babylonian version, and rather consider it as formed by two 
or more different narratives. 

It is well known that the first story (featuring the shepherd riding the 
eagle), with important variations, may be partially reflected in Mesopota- 
mian seals of the early Akkadian period (Selz 1998; Collon 1982, nos. 151 
апа 152; Steinkeller 1992) and in few eastern seals of the 3"! millennium 
BCE (Porada 1964). Although S. Dalley (1989: 189) boldly states that 
“Etana is the only Mesopotamian tale to have been identified unequivo- 
cally on ancient cylinder seals" the iconography, on the whole, is partial 
and quite ambiguous (Frankfort 1934; Steinkeller 1992; examples of free 
interpretation in Winkelmann 2005); and similar scenes were never seen 
on the carved chlorite artefacts. Part of the second story, in contrast, would 
appear on the Halil Rud stone objects in the recurrent scenes of fights 
between vultures and snakes and vultures flying towards animal carcasses 
(although the carrion where the vulture descends does not always belong 
to a bovine and this element appears in contexts that seem to have nothing 
to do with the story, at least as recounted by the written Mesopotamian 
versions: see for example Pl. 7b). Madjidzadeh and others, who linked 
these scenes to the Etana myth, perhaps failed to notice how literal actually 
is the reference of one of the finds (see Pl. 6c) to the relative passes of 
Mesopotamian poem. 


“The serpent would hunt down a wild bull (or) ram, 
(and) the eagle would eat, his young would eat. 

The serpent would hunt down a panther, a cheetah, 
(and) the eagle would eat, his young would eat. 
(lines 8-11) 


But the eagle [plotted wickedness] in his heart: 
“My young”, he said, “... [...] 

have gone out to seek [...],” 

to seek the/a plant [...]. 

However, I myself would eat the serpent's young, 
(lines 18-14) 
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A fledgling [...] 
To the e[agle, his father ...] 
“Don’t e[at, my father, ...] 
(lines 22-24)?» 


Acually, the chlorite hand-bag of Pl. 6c not only shows the bird preying 
on the young reptiles, but, at the left base of the handle, even the detail of 
the eagle's son flying in vain to avert his father from his evil purpose (see 
also the drawing of the decoration of the chlorite flask of РІ. 14). The rap- 
tor in this case is clearly identified by the images as the bearded vulture 
(Gypaetus barbatus or Lammergeier, see among others Ferguson-Lees & 
Christie 2001: 413-419, PI. 19), a mountain species of the Iranian plateau 
absent in the Mesopotamian lowlands. In the hand-bag of Pl. 6c, the eaglet 
or young vulture is identified, besides its small size, by the absence of the 
beard below the beak (but consider also РІ. ба, where the “beard” of the 
younger bird, on the contrary, is well represented). Furthermore, the feline 
on the right side of Pl. 6a, below the handle, closely remind the big cats 


?5 Susa Tablet, obv. (Hess & Streck 2009). The Akkadian names of the animals are 
here reported as rimu = wild bull; sapparu = wild ram (?); nimru = prob. leopard; mind- 
inu = a type of feline (translated as “cheetah”; for this latter animal at Marhashi see Potts 
2002. See also Kinnier Wilson 1985, 27-47; Наш 2000, 103-131; and the relative passes 
in Saporetti 1990; Dalley 1989 and Foster 1995. The translation for the first quoted lines 
in Kinnier Wilson 1985: 33 is slightly different: “(Тһеп) ох and wild boar did the serpent 
catch, The eagle ate and his young ones ate. Leopard and tiger did the serpent catch, The 
eagle ate and his young ones ate.". Evidently the names of the animals are partially ambig- 
uous and can be translated differently, as shown by other variations in the translation 
reported in Dalley 1989: 192). At least Kinnier Wilson's tiger is doubtless out of place, 
because we are far from the Indus valley. 

26 This large solitary vulture has a slender body, wings that can stretch to 2.50-3 m, a 
beak curved downward and a long triangular tail, features that seem well represented by 
the Halil Rud stone carvers. The “beard” is a tuft of hair-like thin feathers departing from 
above the beak, which become prominent with the age. In fact, the chicks and sub-adults 
of Gypaetus barbutus have a dark plumage and the tuft is scarcely visible; in the adults, 
the plumage of the head and breast becomes light-colored and the longer black “beard” 
neatly contrasts with the orange-reddish colour of the head, neck and breast. In fact, among 
the many peculiarities of this animal there is the habit of systematically staining its feath- 
ers red with iron oxides (ochre), probably as a part of the courting rituals. Gypaetus bar- 
batus is a powerful, elegant flyer, who frequently engages on aerial skirmishes and carou- 
sels with his/her mates that are quite impressive to the onlookers. Together with its size, 
its habit of lifting long bones to let them fall on the rocks for extracting the marrow could 
have suggested that this bird was actually capable of carrying animals and humans on 
flight and let them crash to the ground. 
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nimru апа mindinu mentioned in 10" line of the Susa tablet. Similarly, 
the wild goat or antelope below the cat seems to be a visual quote from the 
sapparu (wild ram) in the previous line of the same text. These wild ani- 
mals are represented on background, and somehow in reduced size, in 
order to recall the oath broken by the eagle, and they follow in the precise 
chronological order of the cuneiform narrative (the ram is dead while the 
cat might be still alive or dying). The chronology of the events (the alli- 
ance before the treachery) is expressed with the simple but unmistakable 
expedient of placing the head of one of the snakes on the edge of the body 
of the fallen wild goat, so that the bulging relief of the reptilian head takes 
a visual dominance on the outline of the other creature”. 

The habits of Gypaetus barbatus as a scavenger might explain the dip 
of the bird towards an upturned and already skeletonized animal carcass, 
another recurrent Halil Rud iconographic theme (Pl. 7b). If such images 
would actually refer to the follow-up of the Mesopotamian story, we should 
assume that the snake has entered the cavity of the body, ready to take his 
revenge, by catching the bird, breaking his wings and throwing him in the 
pit. 

However, the head and neck of Gypaetus barbatus are feathered, and 
not naked like other species of vultures?*, and probably for this reason this 
vulture does not commonly enter the carcasses. Common vultures can do 
it, because their bald head avoids long contacts between the skin and rot- 
ting tissues, actually protecting the birds from dangers of infection. In 
contrast, as a secondary scavenger, the bearded vulture waits outside the 
carrion for the other mammals and vultures to have consumed the entrails 
and the other soft meaty parts. Only at the end it starts dismembering the 


27 О. W. Muscarella (2005) on the ground of his stylistic understanding, and on the 
wings of a general skepticism on the discoveries of Konar Sandal-Jiroft, includes this 
hand-bag in a list of dubious, probably fake artifacts, but it is quite hard to imagine that 
the details I have discussed were carved casually, or—in alternative—that a contemporary 
forger from a rural village had the intimate knowledge of the Old Babylonian legend 
needed to represent so faithfully one of its passes. The style of the Halil Rud chlorite arti- 
facts was very variable, and the greatest majority, if not all, of the objects in Madjidzadeh 
2003 are probably authentic, in spite of the odd appearance of a minority. 

28 Craftsmen of ancient Mesopotamia and the Iranian plateau had a keen appreciation 
of these anatomical differences and fully exploited their possible semantic implications. 
In the Stele of the Vultures (Jean 2005) these raptors, while scavenging on the corpses of 
the fallen enemies of the king, are clearly represented with their bald head, because they 
are common vultures, meaning that the representation was set in the core of the alluvial 
plains of Mesopotamia. 
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skeleton and consuming the marrow of long bones, which are carried to 
considerable height and dropped onto rocky outcrops until they shatter in 
consumable fragments. The evident skeletal condition of the animal car- 
casses (the ribcage of the ram in PI. 7b) is probably a reference to such 
peculiar scavenging habits. 

Thus, the bearded vulture is not a likely candidate for the following 
frame of the conflict between the two animals, at least as re-told in the later 
Mesopotamian versions”. The images of Pls. бс and 7a and the others with 
the same details may not be easily related to the subsequent scenes of the 
western narrative. 

As discussed by Steinkeller (1992) we are probably dealing with vari- 
ants of the eagle and snake narrative core, or more simply with similar 
narrative themes or stories, and not necessarily fully developed in terms of 
visual representations. Perhaps, in many cases, the reference to a single, but 
salient image of a narrative was enough to allude to the whole, well known 
plot. To force every picture and theme in the unitary frames of later texts, 
assembled in quite different cultural contexts and periods, is a serious dis- 
tortion. This might be the case of Winkelmann 2005: while I believe that 
the myth should be split in its different and probably independent narrative 
cores, Winkelmann reconstructs an entire hypothetical lost mythology by 
pasting together a very wide repertory of quite inhomogeneous images. 
There is no evidence that we are dealing with the parts of a single mytho- 
logical cycle. 


Iconography and written verses, controversial issues 


АП this calls in play an old-debated and crucial question, the relation- 
ships between ancient Near Eastern iconography and poetic narrative on 
cuneiform sources (among others, Frankfort 1934; Amiet 1980; Jacobsen 
1987; Matthiae 1992). Concerning the possible identification of the ico- 
nography of the Etana story on a famous early Akkadian seal (Haul 2000: 


29 Tf the chlorite carvers had wished to illustrate the ambush of the reptile as described 
by the text, it would have been sufficient to show its head peeping out the carcass. 
A similar expedient, in fact, was used to illustrate another unknown but popular story 
(a personage hiding within a big pottery jar, encountered both in the Jiroft collection— 
see Madjidzadeh 2003: n. 54, Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2005: fig. 11d and the Tarut 
collection, Zarins 1978: PI. 70. 49; Aruz 2003b: cat. 224e, p. 327, and Cotty 2010: 186, 
Fig. 3). 
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40-44; Collon 1982: n. 151, pp. 78-79; Hansen 2003a: cat. 148, p. 219), 
scholars wondered if similar icones were the depiction, or rather a source, 
of the narrative of Etana’s flight on the eagle. In fact, since the earlier 
insight of Frankfort (1934, 1939), we may rule out any simplistic, linear 
causal correlation between ancient images and much later verses. However, 
the assumption that such graphic motifs could have been the original source 
of inspiration for later myths is also quite simplistic, and probably—as 
I argue —partially wrong. If we look to the medium, rather than to the 
hypothetical meanings, on early Akkadian seals we perceive a clear cor- 
relation between the growing use of realism, including a new emphasis on 
relief, and narrative potential. The careful treatment of relief and its impli- 
cations that distinguish the Halil Rud chlorite vessels was remarked by 
others, among which J. Aruz?? and Perrot & Madjidzadeh?!. 

Such graphic and aesthetic (revolution might not have depended upon 
а mere "artistic demand” or, generically, on technical improvement: actu- 
ally, in the carved chlorite artefacts of the Halil Rud, relief and size are 
developed to the point of expressing a rudimentary perspective, sometimes 
exploited as a critical indicator of the relative chronology of the repre- 
sented events. In other words, the efficient use of relief is a precondition, 
and not a side effect, of the illustration of mythological narrative. 

Scholars are increasingly aware that the partial and distorted match 
between iconography and written narrative probably reflected quite differ- 
ent contexts of the mytho-poetic imaginary. On one side there was a highly 
educated mythology, the subject of performing, writing, teaching and 
learning in schools and palaces; on the other, a popular fiction that was 
transmitted orally, and could have been easily performed and shared among 
craftsmen by common singers and story-tellers. The overlap seems to have 
been quite limited (see also discussion and specific references in Battini 
2009: 125). 

On the whole, the first narrative core (shepherd and eagle) might have 
been rooted in Mesopotamia, while the second (eagle fighting snakes) 
could be—as the zoological identity of the raptor suggests—an original 


30 «Of great interest is the treatment of the background, which is covered with geo- 


metric patterning to suggest mountains, water, and perhaps land in a ‘conceptual’ perspec- 
tive, where depth of field corresponds to height.” (Aruz 20035: cat. 226, p. 330). 

м“, L’étagement des motifs peut être vu comme indiquant un sens de la profon- 
deur...montré encore par le fait qu'un élement parfois en cache partiellement un autre." 
(2005: 132). 
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theme of the Iranian plateau?. The composite charachter of this narrative, 
in this light, might match the equally composite nature of the flood myths 
in the Near Eastern traditions (Lang 2008). The idea that images continued 
to inspire the diffusion of myths might be valid only as far as we accept 
that ancient popular themes were repeatedly included in longer official 
literary compositions (exactly like many old legends, in the course of time, 
were selected and codified to be acknowledged—both as narrative passes 
and visual art themes—as parts of the Homeric cycles). 

The idea of folkloric core-themes belonging to a poorly distinguished or 
“globalized” Bronze Age cultural substratum, partially shared with the 
eastern societies and later elaborated also in Mesopotamia in form of cod- 
ified narrative poetry, might be accepted with little opposition by assyri- 
ologist and historians of ancient religions. While this may be partially true, 
in both cases we reviewed (flood and, at least in one case, eagle vs. snake 
imagery) what was carved on chlorite corresponds too closely to what 
came to us in much later written formats to avoid another, quite different 
conclusion: that narrative poetry, at the time, including the early Akkadian 
period, was already codified in easily memorized verbal frames in different 
languages. 

In the early urban centers of the Halil Rud valley poems or songs in 
rhyme on these subjects might have been well known and widely circu- 
lated in popular and craft contexts. Such oral tradition resulted in the pro- 
duction of synoptic images that could be easily understood and enjoyed 
also by the elites. In the course of the public funerals of the members of 
the upper classes, the shared understanding and implicit values of the 
mythological images would have stressed the cultural links between com- 
moners and the elites, thus re-enforcing consensus to the existing relation- 
ships of power. 

In defense of my claim, I submit that the match between some repre- 
sentations and selected passes of the ancient texts here quoted exceeds by 
far the always partial comparisons and disappointing details so far dis- 
cussed by other commentators. Different stories (shepherd and eagle vs. 
a corpus of eagle and snake legends) might have been soldered in the 
Mesopotamian versions of the Etana myth during the last centuries of the 


32 But as the feeding habits of the bearded vulture do not easily fit with the theme of 
the raptor entering the carcass, an important theme of the story, this attribution should be 
considered with great care. 
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3" millennium ВСЕ (Selz 1998), in the frame of a peak of interaction with 
the powerful polities of the central-eastern Iranian Plateau, by translating 
pieces of a foreign lore into more familiar and manageable Mesopotamian 
terms (Collins 1984). On the other hand, we will never know if, and how 
far, the elites of the Halil Rud or Marhashi understood and praised the 
political implications of the story of the pious shepherd meeting his god in 
search of fertility and legitimacy for his urban throne. If I am right, they 
certainly did for their local flood legend. 


Historical implications 


The proto-historic societies of the eastern Iranian plateau, from about 
5000 to 2000 BCE, shared a fast rate of technical innovation: in ceramic 
manufacturing (Fazeli Nashli et al. 2010; Vidale & Mugavero 2002), in 
metallurgy (Thornton 2009a, 2009b; Thornton & Rehren 2009), in semi- 
precious stone working (Vidale 2003). Current research on the beads found 
in rich graves excavated at Tepe Zagheh and Tepe Pardis (northern Iranian 
plains), datable to the early 5“ millennium BCE, reveals, besides long dis- 
tance trade in turquoise and Spondylus (red spiny oyster) shell beads, the 
circulation of large amounts of white beads in fired steatite and steatite 
paste, and even of blue siliceous faience beads (possibly the earliest so far 
found in Middle Asia) (Vidale et al. 2013). 

The local developments of craft specialization, in short, was positively 
linked to the long-distance interaction of the Iranian Plateau with its east- 
ern and western peripheries. Access to a wide range of local resources, 
intensive highly productive farming, flexibility in the management of agri- 
culture, husbandry and craft organization, technological transfer producing 
rapid innovation help to explain the fast development of influential late 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic village communities, which in crucial ecologi- 
cal conditions flourished into early Bronze proto-urban societies. Although 
the archaeology of the eastern Iranian plateau is still largely made of large 
blank areas, rapidly turning black because of the generalized lootings, little 
space is left for the old hypothesis of marginal "secondary states" whose 
growth should have been dictated by the pulse of a faraway Mesopotamia 
(as still insistently proposed, for example, in Kohl 2009). 

In the later 34 millennium ВСЕ, the political aftermath (although tem- 
porary and discontinuous) of powerful eastern polities across large areas of 
southern Middle Asia reveals a fundamental intimacy with many ideas and 
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symbols shared with the west, particularly in terms of representation of 
political power. The mythical allusions on the Marhashi chlorite vessels— 
floods and Etana-related legendary cores—might straightly point to the 
ideological justification of kingship. In fact, traditional flood legends, by 
proposing narratives of re-creation and world renewal, would have sup- 
ported new absolutist views of the world, helping the growth of social 
stratification and ultimately the foundation of powerful and aggressive 
local dynasties. At the same time, by reproposing eagle vs. snake narra- 
tives, which ultimately enhanced traditional solidarity values (later attached, 
westwards, to the Old Babylonian myth of Etana), myths have indirectly 
promoted the same process consolidating at a horizontal level the whole 
social body. 

The evidence would date а flood myth—one of the probably many flood 
stories that circulated in Шга millennium ВСЕ Eurasia—about five or six 
centuries before the sources so far known. One is tempted to see in the 
constructions with curved lintels surrounded by graphic patterns which may 
allude to chaotic waves the forerunners of an “ark”: a place of salvation in 
the darkness of destruction and death, and a promise of individual resurrec- 
tion. This hypothesis would stress the funerary charachter of a part of the 
“Jiroft” iconography, a promising line of interpretation for future research. 

The theme of the rainbow, moreover, would appear without ambiguity 
not less than 1500 years earlier than previously known. References to flies 
and lapis lazuli beads at the end the Old Babylonian poems might belong to 
the same pervasive set of symbols, and might help to bridge, although indi- 
rectly, the possible visual account of a flood in the Marhashi carved chlorite 
flasks to the much later Biblical narrative. In the same shift, a flood legend, 
subtracted from the scenarios envisaged by the western cultural and reli- 
gious tradition—Mesopotamia and the Near Eastern plains—would surface 
suddenly in the remote land-locked basins of a still largely unknown south- 
eastern Iran. Similar flood legends might have been shared, or even invented, 
by people and cultures of which we will never imagine the language. 

Supernatural storm bulls are a non-Sumerian theme, adopted in the west 
at the end of the 3% millennium BCE, more precisely in the time span of 
the Ur III dynasty. Besides its well-known north-western ascription??, the 
theme may also have been adopted on the wake of the growing political 


33 Schwemer 2008 ascribes the religious theme of the storm bulls in Near Eastern 
iconography to enduring Anatolian and Syrian influences. 
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and cultural interference of Marhashi, the most influential eastern polity of 
the time. 

On the other hand, many elements in the Halil Rud imagery on chlorite 
seem to follow rather closely a substantial number of early Akkadian 
graphic models and templates?^ (representation in relief, water flows, fish, 
mountains, moon and star signs, wings arbitrarily attached to signify celes- 
tial entities). The cultural interaction between Mesopotamia and the east in 
this time was intensive and had significant and enduring consequences, in 
spite of the conflicts insistently reported for the Akkadian period by the 
western historical sources (Steinkeller 1982; T. F. Potts 1994). 

Moreover, through the active participation of the humped bulls as pri- 
mary and destructive actors, the imagery calls in play the symbolic appa- 
ratuses of the so-called (and even less known) Indo-Iranian borderlands. 
And doubtless this, too, is quite surprising. 


Conclusions 


This paper is an open question or even a provocation addressed at his- 
torians of religion that can better evaluate the written sources and the 
implications of different interpretations for ancient religious systems. 
Although theologians mark the differences between the Biblical account 
and the ancient Near Eastern sources as substantial (Horsnell 1995: 459- 
460) it is generally recognized that the flood story in Genesis is linked to 
the Mesopotamian flood tradition. This latter was presumably first com- 
posed at least in the early 274 millennium ВСЕ and later reported by ver- 
sions dating to the Old Babylonian period (the *Sumerian Flood Story" 
and "Atra-hasis Epic", Civil 1969 and Lambert & Millard 1969), and 
finally to the Middle and Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian periods. 

However, opinions diverge. While many agree that both the Ziusudra/ 
Atra-hasis and Genesis versions derive from one or more unknown and 
quite older original sources (for discussion see among others Heidel 1949; 
Mitchell 1998: 26-27; Hess & Tsumura 1994; Shea 1984; Lambert 1965; 
see also Woods 2003), T.C. Mitchell states that “...the corpus of Sumerian 
literature as it existed in the Early Dynastic period of the mid-third millen- 
nium BC ...did not include a flood account. The great Sumerian King-List 


34 As also remarked by J. Aruz (2003: 330). 
35 There are not less than seventeen features in common between the Genesis account 
and the neo-Assyrian version: see Wenham 1994: 446. 
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which mentions a flood in some versions does not do so in all manuscripts, 
and the evidence is lacking to settle whether it was an original element... 
Data is not available to decide whether or not a common earlier account 
might have existed, since this could well carry the question back to a time 
before the invention of writing." (1998: 26-27). 

Mitchell did not consider the possibility that the little we know of the 
Ziusudra myth or “Sumerian Flood Story" might come from a middle-late 
3“ millennium tradition, or of finding a reliable iconographic source on the 
flood legend contemporary with the late Early Dynastic period. It seems 
that this evidence came from the south-eastern Iranian Plateau. Against 
Mitchell, the Halil Rud vessels, where the rainbow is displayed as a dom- 
inant theme, would support the wide circulation in the 3" millennium BCE, 
and in a geo-cultural space much more dilated than expected, of earlier oral 
versions of these myths, from which both the Atra-hasis and Genesis ver- 
sions, in different times, were independently derived. 

So far, the figuration on the marvelous and still mysterious stone arti- 
facts of the Halil Rud civilization was viewed in quite superficial terms— 
as expressing with redundancy a clash between culture and nature, human 
dominance over nature (as in Perrot and Madjidzadeh 2005; see also Perrot 
2003; Perrot & Madjidzadeh 2003, 2004, 2006), or, again, “a profoundly 
human urge to dominate and transcend" (Perrot 2008). It does not take a 
Claude Levi Strauss to come to this superficial level of understanding. 

The problem is that an important part of the iconography of the Halil Rud, 
beyond any doubt, is narrative, and dealt with lost myths and forgotten divin- 
ities, before than with such abstract concerns. At least in part, the images 
should be interpreted in the context of lost funerary ideologies and rituals, 
and of a pre-existing oral tradition deeply rooted also in the prehistory of the 
Iranian Plateau. Avoiding interpretation may be an understandable form of 
caution, but it is clear that this choice will not take us any further. 


For absent friends 


Time passes by, the world goes on, and on the way we lose dear friends 
and colleagues. In the last years, we missed Serge Cleuziou and Greg 
Possehl. Both were stubborn explorers of the enormous cultural spaces that 
5000 years ago linked Mesopotamia and the Near East to southern Middle 
Asia and the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent. Both Serge and Greg were 
inspired by a relentless curiosity, and spent a life of research making clear, 
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with the utmost success, that ancient routes through Middle Asia and along 
the Persian Gulf were not lines crossing a desolate human void, but the 
dynamic component of a tight, regular network of (largely) pristine civili- 
zations to whom our own cultural adaptations are deeply indebted. Any 
value that might be found in these pages is dedicated, with respect and 
sorrow, to their memory.*° 
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Pl. la. A grave plundered during illegal excavations at Mahtoutabad (a cemetery site near 
Konar Sandal South, Jiroft, Iran), 2006. The pottery, discarded by the looters aside the pit, 
was collected and documented (photo M. Vidale); b. A selection of dumps from the 
illegal excavations at Mahtoutabad was entirely sieved, recovering hundreds of beads, 
fragments of copper objects and several fragments of carved chlorite objects in the Halil 
Rud styles (photo M. Vidale); c. Fragments of carved chlorite vessels collected from the 
dumps of the illegal excavations of the graves of Mahtoutabad (photo M. Vidale). 
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Pl. 2. Fragments of carved chlorite artefacts recovered from debris aside plundered graves. Among 
the motifs identified in the fragments range palms and dates, "wool flocks” and/or mat patterns, wavy 


ridges or snakes with designs and inlays, rows of scorpions, canisters and embricated patterns, and 
the famous “hut” or door-like pattern (drawing M. Vidale and R. Micheli). 
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Pl. 3. Fragments of painted Gray Ware bowls (Emir Gray varieties) collected in 2006-2009 from 

the same dumps. Although motifs are not described and discussed in detail in this article, they are linked 

to Bampur I-IV (de Cardi 1970), Shahr-i Sokhta late Period II-Period III (Salvatori & Vidale 1997) and 
Makran IIb (Didier 2013). 
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РІ. 4а. Тһе chlorite carved flask discussed in this essay, at the Bagh-e Harandi Museum, 

Kerman (Madjidzadeh 2003: 13-14; height 17,5 cm, mouth diameter 7,5 cm); b. A detail 

of the chlorite carved flask discussed іп this essay (Madjidzadeh 2003: 13-14).; c. Graphic 

reproduction of the carving on the chlorite flask of Pls. 6 and 7 (Madjidzadeh 2003: 13-14); 
drafted by Sedijeh Piran. 
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Pl. 5a. Graphic rendering of the iconography on a chlorite “hand-bag” originally published 

in Madjidzadeh 2003: 125, 199 (height 23, 8 cm, width 25 cm); drafted by M. Vidale. 

From the heads of two humped bulls spring vertical and horizontal wavy water flows. 

The vertical looping flows represent two interwoven “beards”; b. A carved chlorite cylin- 

drical vessel at the Jiroft Museum, with a pattern of chaotic “waves”, perhaps suggesting 

a flood (originally published in Hesari & Piran 1384/2005: 11, 9990; height 11,8 cm, mouth 
diameter 17,2 cm). 


С 


РІ. ба. А chlorite flask currently on exhibit at the National Museum of Iran, Tehran. 
A fish swims upstream a vertical water flow springing from the throat of а humped bull. 
Published in Hesari & Piran 1384/2005: 4, nr. 9970; 37. Scale not available; b. A flask 
with a double depiction of a “temple” or door-like construction: surrounded a thick pat- 
tern of zig-zag lines on top, and by chaotic “waves” in the lower frieze (published in 
Madjidzadeh 2003: 75; height 21,8 cm, mouth diameter 10,4 cm, base diameter 11,4 cm).; 
c. Graphic reproduction of the carving on chlorite *hand-bag" with a possible illustration 
of a vulture attacking snakes, one of the narrative themes later converged in the famous 
mesopotamian myth of Etana. A young vulture (he has no beard) enters the scene from 
the left side of the handle, and warns in vain his father not to devour the snake's offspring. 
The dead animals on the opposite end of the handle (a feline and a ram-like animal 
or gazelle) probably represent the preys hunted together by the snake and the vulture, 
before the betrayal of their alliance. Drawing M. Vidale (from Madjidzadeh 2003: 126; 
height 20,3 cm, width 24 cm). 
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Pl. 7a. Graphic reproduction by Sedijeh Piran of the carvings on the flask illustrated in 


Madjidzadeh 2003: 92-93. Bearded vultures attacking snakes.; b. Detail of another chlo- 


rite flask with a vulture approaching the decaying carcass of a wild sheep (originally 


reproduced in Madjidzadeh 2003: 60-61; height 16 cm, mouth diameter 9,5 cm). 


Drawing M. Vidale. 
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Abstract: The Hasanlu Project! excavated approximately 100 graves of the Iron II 
period (Hasanlu IVb, 1050-800 BC) on the Low Mound of Hasanlu Tepe, located 
in the Western Azerbaijan Province of northwest Iran, between 1957 and 1964. 
The majority were simple, primary inhumations; however, some graves stand out, 
as do others excavated by earlier expeditions to the site. In Operation LI on the 
northern Low Mound, a stone-built hypogeum was encountered containing the sec- 
ondary or disturbed burials of two probable male warriors. Ali Hakemi and Mah- 
mud Rad excavated a similar Iron II hypogeum in 1949 on the northeastern Low 
Mound. Other warrior inhumations were found in and near the Operation LI hypo- 
geum as well as in another part of the Low Mound cemetery not far from the 
Hakemi and Rad hypogeum. The presence of Aypogea containing multiple burials 
and other Iron II burial types, the secondary nature of some interments, the inclu- 
sion of weapons and armor, and the contents of some surrounding Iron II graves 
suggest variability in Iron II mortuary practices, an interpretation at odds with 
previous assertions of uniformity in the “Grey Ware Horizon" of western Iran. 
Rather than representing a wholesale shift in population or culture, the patterns 
seen in high status “warrior graves” and their sudden proliferation in the Iron II 
suggests the onset of societal changes in the region indicative of militarization and/ 
or the selective migration of young warriors into the autochthonous population. 


Keywords: Hasanlu Tepe, Iran, Iron Age, mortuary practices, migration 


Iron II Mortuary Archaeology in Northwest Iran, Chronology, and 
Demic Diffusion 


Our current archaeological chronology and understanding of the cultural 
milieu of the Late Bronze Age (1450-1250 BC), Iron I (1250-1050 BC), and 
Iron II (1050—800 BC) of northern and western Iran is heavily dependent on 


! This research, conducted by the Hasanlu Publication Project, was funded by generous 
publication grants from the White-Levy Foundation for Archaeological Publication, the 
Hagop Kevorkian Foundation, and the Iran Heritage Foundation. As always, the authors 
wish to thank Robert H. Dyson, Jr. for kindly letting us work on the Hasanlu data set. 
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cemetery excavations. This has proven a weak foundation since the mortu- 
ary evidence is temporally and spatially inconsistent and often unreliable 
due to a lack of scientifically based fieldwork in many areas, the past 
ubiquity of looting and commercial antiquities excavations, and the cur- 
sory nature of early archaeological publications. 

In the Lake Urmia Basin of northwestern Iran (figs. 1, 2), cemeteries 
and isolated graves of the Late Bronze and early Iron Age have been exca- 
vated in the Usnu-Solduz region at Hasanlu (Ghirshman 1939: 78-79, 
PI. C; Stein 1940; Hakemi and Rad 1950; Rathbun 1972; Selinsky 2009), 
Dinkha Tepe (Muscarella 1974), Dalma Tepe (Young 1962), and Hajji 
Firuz Tepe (Voigt 1976). The work of the Hasanlu Project at Hasanlu Tepe 
(1956-1977) under the general direction of Robert H. Dyson, Jr., brought 
to light the largest number of Iron II graves (ca. 100). In the Urmia Valley, 
Monochrome Burnished Ware, previously called “Grey Ware," burials are 
known from Geoy Tepe (Burton-Brown 1951) and at the northwestern cor- 
ner of the basin at Haftavan Tepe in the Salmas region (Burney 1970; 
Tala’i 2007; Tala'i & Aliyari 2009). While the western side of the lake has 
been at least moderately explored, the eastern side remains less known 
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with MBW graves at Yanik Тере (Burney 1962) and more recently Mas- 
jid-e Kabud (Hojabri Nobari 2004). Unexcavated and looted cemeteries of 
the period are known from surveys and reconnaissance at many other sites 
in the Lake Urmia Basin (see esp. Kroll 1994). 

The prioritization of mortuary evidence in the archaeology of western 
Iran can be traced back to the late 19" and early 20% centuries. Starting 
with the de Morgan brothers' excavations in the Talysh region (de Morgan 
1905) and Roman Ghirshman's influential work at Giyan (Contenau & 
Ghirshman 1935) and Sialk (Ghirshman 1938, esp. 1939: 103-104), 
researchers have relied heavily on artifact assemblages from cemeteries for 
building chronologies and defining horizons often including unexcavated 
and decontextualized objects from looted cemeteries or private collections. 

In this vein, scholars have cited abrupt changes in mortuary practices as 
a key indicator of a supposed cultural upheaval in the mid-to-late 2" Mil- 
lennium BC (Dyson 1965a: 197; Burney & Lang 1971: 118; Muscarella 
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1994: 143; Young 1967: 22). These same scholars developed a paradigm in 
which this “upheaval” was pinned to a punctuated wave migration or a series 
of mass migrations putatively associated with the "arrival" and "spread" of 
the Monochrome Burnished Ware Horizon (Grey Ware Horizon), migrations 
that were often linked to the appearance of Iranian populations in the Zagros 
from northeastern Iran or the Caucasus. These migrationist views reached 
their height in the 1960's апа 70's, and while some scholars have relin- 
quished or modified their migrationist stances, the fact that the primary data 
sets remain largely unpublished has allowed this paradigm to be virtually 
codified and embedded in Iranian Iron Age archaeology. This theoretical 
migratory event, or “punctuated cultural break," became virtually synony- 
mous with the putative sudden transition from the so-called Iranian *Bronze 
Age" to the “Iron Age." Through a series of chronological revisions, this 
transition was gradually pushed back to the mid 2" millennium BC. 

While time has shown this would-be pan-Iranian chronological distinc- 
tion proffers little by way of heuristic, historical, or archaeological rele- 
vance, as it fails to temporally bracket regional archaeological assemblages 
and horizons and requires constant local and global chronological revisions 
and qualifications, we are still dealing with the paradigmatic aftershocks. 
This model has been left in place out of inertia, for convenience, or, as one 
may argue, because it was inextricably linked to promoting a sense of 
Iranian nationalism. The ripple effects include the defense of the concom- 
itant migrationist theories, which has distracted a generation of scholars 
from a normative research process predicated on the full and timely pres- 
entation of primary data. Instead, much time and energy were spent on the 
highly selective presentation of data to patch increasingly threadbare theo- 
retical concepts and constructs. 

With regard to mortuary practices, the wave-migration paradigm envi- 
sioned the Bronze Age as allegedly characterized by burial, frequently mul- 
tiple burials, within intramural tombs. “Intramural” generally connotes 
burial within a settlement and, ideally but seldom proven, in direct asso- 
ciation with the use-phase of residential structures. Two intramural tombs 
at Dinkha Tepe, in the USnu Valley of northwestern Iran, were tacitly 
accepted as typical of the Bronze Age, despite the fact that they were hardly 
proven to represent a larger pattern. Indeed, the early-to-mid 2" millen- 
nium community at Dinkha bears more in common with northeastern Mes- 
opotamia than it does with its close neighbors outside the southern Lake 
Urmia Basin, let alone the rest of western Iran. Supposedly this “pattern” 
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of intramural burial ended suddenly, marking the start of the Iron Age (the 
hypothetical time of the replacement of the autochthonous Bronze Age pop- 
ulation). The starting date of the Iron I was eventually lowered to 1450 BC 
with increased accuracy in radiocarbon dating. Elsewhere, following Mus- 
carella's original suggestion (1974: 79, 2006: 73, fn. 4), we have argued that 
this period in northwestern Iran be renamed the Late Bronze Age (1450— 
1250 BC). In addition, we have advocated that a Middle Bronze III (1600— 
1450 BC) be introduced for an important and little understood transitional 
period (Danti 2013 a and b). To adherents of the wave migration paradigm, 
the mid 274 millennium BC (Sialk A, Hasanlu Vla-early V) witnessed a 
sudden shift to simple, single, primary inhumations in extramural cemeteries 
(for example Ghirshman 1939: 103-104; Young 1967: 22). As with the 
term “intramural,” the definition of “extramural” was employed rather 
loosely to a range of contexts including isolated cemeteries unassociated 
with settlements (probably indicative of transhumant pastoralists), cemeter- 
les at the diachronically shifting fringes of settlements, and to situations in 
which the connections between graves and a contemporary community were 
inconclusive. Finally, much variation in grave types was masked by incom- 
plete (or complete lack of) publication. The selective publication of data and 
the imprecise, often nebulous definitions of “intramural” and “extramural” 
afforded researchers a great deal of interpretive latitude, promoting a false 
dichotomy in which significant variation was glossed over or ignored to the 
detriment of reconstructing cultural processes. 

Elsewhere we have asserted that the supposed cultural disruption of the 
2™ millennium BC in the southern Lake Urmia Basin is an effect of sam- 
pling, research bias, and selective publication, and that the emergence of 
the Monochrome Burnished Ware Horizon represents a gradual, local 
development (Danti 2013 a and b, Cifarelli 2013). In short, we believe 
there is no evidence for a large-scale wave migration or population replace- 
ment in the mid 274 millennium BC. Concomitantly, we argue the dia- 
chronic intramural/extramural mortuary dichotomy is an oversimplifica- 
tion. While changes in mortuary practices do occur during the later 2" and 
early 1% Millennia, most notably increased status differentiation, the move 
toward single, simple, primary inhumations was gradual and never com- 
plete, as one might suspect given the inter- and intra-cultural diversity of 
the Zagros in the Late Bronze and early Iron Age (Danti 2013 a and b). To 
be sure, the earlier tendency to interpret burial customs as one-to-one 
markers of ethnicity, assuredly itself a precarious concept for archaeology, 
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is theoretically facile and suspect at best; many other cultural factors must 
be considered as potentially influencing preferences in mortuary practices. 

While we eschew the intramural/extramural dichotomy and the affiliated 
mass wave migration(s) model, we do not reject demic diffusion as an 
important cultural process and one potential dimension reflected in the 
mortuary record of early Iron Age Iran. Indeed, migration is a natural 
occurrence, present in nearly all populations (Burmeister 2000). Moreover, 
the textual evidence from neighboring Assyria makes it clear that Iranians 
were present in the Zagros no later than the reign of Shalmaneser III. Given 
this timing, it seems far more effective to focus first on the Iron II (1050- 
800 BC) in our search for potential migrants. In this period, Hasanlu Tepe 
exhibits significant variation in burial types and assemblages that might 
reflect the presence of migrants. If archaeology is to contribute to under- 
standing this phenomenon, we must employ more sophisticated models of 
migration and new methods for identifying émigrés. In particular, we need 
to think in terms of patterned, long-term migration streams and bear in 
mind the selectivity of migration, that is, migrants tend to be young adult 
males, usually in search of economic and military opportunities (Burmeister 
2000; Anthony 1990). 


The Excavation of Hasanlu’s Low Mound 


To date, archaeologists have only investigated small parts of Hasanlu's 
Low Mound (fig. 3). The picture we have gained is one of alternating 
phases of occupation, abandonment, and cemeteries spanning the Early 
Bronze Age to the modern era (Danti 2011). The area was densely settled 
in the first subperiod of the Early Bronze Age, Hasanlu Period VIIc (early 
3'dmillennium BC) through Hasanlu VIIb/a (mid 37 millennium BC). Later 
occupation was intermittent and never as dense or extensive. The exact 
sizes of the occupations and cemeteries in any given period remain unde- 
termined, as does the extent of the overall Low Mound archaeological 
deposit. Graves and traces of occupation were revealed in soundings car- 
ried out by Hakemi and Rad and, later, the Hasanlu Project in the modern 
village of Hasanlu and a vineyard and orchard north of the Low Mound. 

In the early 20" century, irrigation canals eroding Hasanlu's northeast- 
ern Low Mound revealed many graves, which locals looted for an indefi- 
nite time before the first commercial antiquities excavation in 1934 by 
dealers in Urmia (Ghirshman 1939: 78—79, Pl. C; Stein 1940: 388, 390; 
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Fig. 3. Topographic map of Hasanlu Tepe showing Low Mound excavations 
and early work conducted by Stein, Rad, and Hakemi. 
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Mustafavi 1959; Young 1963: 22). The dealers' agents apparently concen- 
trated their excavations on the “northern flat" of the Low Mound, and their 
trenches (fig. 3) are labeled on the rudimentary topographic map of Hakemi 
and Rad (1950). In 1936, Aurel Stein also excavated graves on the north- 
ern Low Mound in (fig. 3) his sections (Operations) viii-xiii and хіу-хх 
(Stein 1940: 397—403). These two parallel trenches (Stein 1940: Plan 25) 
were situated south of the 1934 digging. Stein found one grave of the Mid- 
dle Bronze III or early LBA, nine graves of the Iron II, and two graves of 
undetermined date. These were all single, simple inhumations or infant jar 
burials. He noted the graves cut earlier occupation deposits in both trenches, 
but exact stratigraphic relationships were not recorded. In section xiv, Stein 
dug down to a depth of 5.80m below the surface. His trenches were located 
in the area in which the Hasanlu Project would later excavate Operations 
X, LL and LIV. In Operation X, the Hasanlu Project reached a sterile sand 
layer at a depth of 8.54m below surface, and their results indicate Stein 
ended work in Period VII occupation deposits. The exact relationship of 
Stein's trenches to those of the later excavators is difficult to ascertain 
because the site's landlord apparently expanded Stein's trenches prior to 
the Hasanlu Project's inception in 1956. 

In 1947, a commercial excavation by Mahmud Rad uncovered an 
unknown number of burials (Hakemi and Rad 1950). Rad seems to have 
concentrated his efforts on the eastern Low Mound near the village school- 
house, where he found a remarkable single inhumation burial with four 
equids. The dating of this grave has been difficult to establish despite later 
interviews with Rad regarding the grave and its contents conducted by 
Robert H. Dyson and T. Cuyler Young. Muscarella has recently attributed 
the grave to post-Period IVb nomads (Muscarella 2012: 276—78). In 1949, 
Ali Hakemi excavated no less than 22 areas of the Low Mound uncovering 
an unknown number of graves spanning the Bronze Age to early Iron Age 
(Hakemi and Rad 1950). Hakemi encountered several early Iron Age grave 
types: simple inhumations, mudbrick-lined cist graves, irregular stone-built 
tombs or cist graves, and a stone-built rectangular hypogeum. Simple inhu- 
mations were subsequently shown to typify early Iron Age Hasanlu. Inhu- 
mations, brick tombs, and irregular stone tombs of the same period were 
later excavated at Dinkha (Muscarella 1974). The hypogeum closely resem- 
bles the Warrior's Tomb later excavated by the Hasanlu Project and another 
looted tomb documented at nearby Naqadeh (Pls. 1a-b) by an unpublished 
survey conducted by the Hasanlu Project on July 31, 1959. Hakemi and 
Rad describe their hypogeum in some detail, 
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Also excavated at Hasanlu was another type of large, stone-built 
tombs, which were in the form of family burials and reached several 
meters in length. Of the related burials is the one excavated in 1949 
(1328 АН). Its general form resembles а parallelepiped crypt [or 
hypogeum] flanked entirely by stones, with its roof and floor covered 
with large, square stone slabs ca. 1 meter long and 16.5cm thick. The 
internal space of the tomb measured 5 x 1.10 x 1.30m. Despite the 
fact that it was entirely made of stone, it was unfortunately likewise 
plundered during antiquity. The plunderers removed one of the roof 
slabs and took away all of the precious burial objects. There were 
simply left some bronze and iron objects, and fragmentary vessels, 
which either went unnoticed or were considered worthless. 

Since the burial included 12 human skulls and some horse skulls, 
which were totally mixed with soil, it appears that it served as a fam- 
ily or group burial. On the other hand, since the skeletons were mixed 
with the soil, it was impossible to determine the burial custom(s) 
used in their interment [or given the absolutely disturbed nature of 
the skeletal remains it was impossible to obtain any information as to 
the position, deposition, orientation, etc. of the bodies]. 

Excavated objects from this stone-built burial include some fragmen- 
tary pottery vessels including large broken black teapots decorated 
with two raised snakes on the body, and instead of a handle they have 
a ram's head with long horns [animal-headed lugs]. In addition, a 
number of bronze objects such as maceheads, horse bits, and some 
unidentified objects were unearthed as well as some fragments from 
a polychrome glazed bowl and a number of decayed iron objects 
between the stone slabs covering the floor of the grave (Hakemi & 
Rad 1950: 30-31, Fig. 12)? 


In particular, the occurrence of iron, black MBW "teapots" with 
applique designs and animal-head lugs, and a glazed bowl provide strong 
evidence for an Iron II/Hasanlu IVb date for this hypogeum. This is one of 
the only documented glazed vessels from the Hasanlu Iron II cemeteries 
— we know of only one other. Glazed vessels were concentrated in the 
elite contexts on the Iron I-II citadel, especially the Burned Building II 


? We would like to thank Samad Elliyoun of the Hasanlu Translation Project for pro- 
viding this translation. 
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temple with none found in Low Mound occupation deposits. The Aypo- 
geum was oriented approximately north to south and was located on the 
northeastern Low Mound immediately east of Hasanlu Project Operations 
VI and VIb (fig. 3). In fact, there is strong evidence that the Hasanlu Pro- 
ject later unknowingly re-excavated the collapsed north end of this hypo- 
geum in Operation VIb. A deep pit containing at least one stone slab of the 
right dimensions was recorded in the south section of Operation VIb (Danti 
2013 b: 130-133, figs. 3.55, 3.60). Moreover, in the area where the Hakemi 
and Rad hypogeum would have intersected Operation VIb no graves were 
later found by the Hasanlu Project: the other areas of the operation con- 
tained numerous Iron Age graves. Dyson later recorded in his excavation 
notes that the owner of the Low Mound, a Mr. Djanahmadlu, also engaged 
in commercial antiquities excavations after Hakemi's work. 

Between 1957 and 1964 the Hasanlu Project would excavate 151 graves 
and potential graves on the Low Mound (Table 1). Potential graves are 
skeletons formerly identified as burials by the Hasanlu Project but seem 
instead to represent victims of an attack(s) on the settlement, possibly the 
terminal Period IVb attack (ca. 800 BC). These skeletons are concentrated 
in one area (in and around Operation VIf), are often scattered or situated 
in odd positions, have no grave goods, have no clearly identifiable grave 
pits, and are sometimes associated with poorly excavated and recorded 
architectural remains. Evidence for an Iron II sacking and burning was 
found elsewhere on the Low Mound. One human victim and several ani- 
mal victims of an attack, likely the terminal Period IVb attack, were found 
in Low Mound Operation V associated with Burned Building XIII (Danti 
2011). 


The majority of Low Mound graves date to the Iron II, although burials 
of the Bronze Age (Hasanlu Period VII-V), Iron I (Hasanlu IVc), and Iron 
III-IV (Hasanlu IHI) were also discovered. In addition to the 97 probable 
Iron II graves listed here, the Hasanlu Project also excavated Iron II graves 
at Dinkha Tepe, Dalma Tepe, and Hajji Firuz Tepe. 

The discovery of the Warrior's Tomb by the Hasanlu Project in 1959, a 
probable hypogeum with at least some if its contents, greatly strengthens 
the Iron II dating of the Hakemi and Rad hypogeum and the attribution of 
this tomb type to the Iron II, but this point was seemingly overlooked or 
ignored by the later researchers regarding burial types and the supposed 
uniformity in Iron II burial practices. The occurrence of other inhumation 
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Hasanlu Period Period No. Low Mound Graves 
VII Early Bronze Age 7 
VIb Middle Bronze II 10 
Via Middle Bronze III 

V Late Bronze Age 

IVc IronI 

IVb Iron II 77 
Probable IVb Iron П 20 
Possible Destruction Victims but Iron П? 7 
Recorded as Low Mound Graves 

Ш Iron Ш 3 
Probable Ш Iron III 

Unknown — 12 


Table 1. Graves and Potential Graves Excavated 
by the Hasanlu Project on the Low Mound. 


"warriors graves" in Operations LI, LIV, and VIh has likewise largely 
escaped attention (but see Rubinson 2012). 


The Excavation of Graves by the Hasanlu Project 


The Hasanlu Project (1956-1977) excavated burials on the Low Mound 
starting in the second excavation season (1957) until the seventh (1964) 
season. This effort peaked in 1964 after which all Low Mound excavations 
were halted. No graves of the Iron II or earlier were found on the High 
Mound. Overall, burials were hastily excavated and meagerly recorded 
(See Below), giving rise to faulty information and contradiction in the 
archival documentation and early publications (see Muscarella 2006 for 
a thorough review). To further complicate matters, examination of the 


3 The terms “warrior grave" and “warrior tomb” are not intended to indicate that the 
individuals in these burials are necessarily warriors, or that those buried without what we 
are referring to as “warrior burial assemblages" were not. Rather than conveying direct 
biographical information about the deceased, we use these terms to indicate a symbolic 
relationship between the deposition of military goods such as weapons and belts and the 
social status of the deceased (cf. Härke 1990, Whitley 2002). 
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objects in the University of Pennsylvania Museum collection has revealed 
occasional discrepancies between the physical objects and the recorded 
descriptions, drawings, and field photographs. The Hasanlu Project's 
primary objective seems to have been the collection of sealed grave groups 
for building site-, regional-, and supra-regional chronologies and for com- 
parisons with the artifactual assemblages of the monumental buildings of 
the sacked and burned Hasanlu IVb (Iron II) citadel and the object assem- 
blages found with the scores of victims of the attack. In the 1960s, physical 
anthropologists Bill Bass and Ted Rathbun joined the excavation team 
and more effort and resources were invested in recording and collecting 
skeletal material (Rathbun 1972; Selinsky 2009), but the sheer scale of 
the excavations, the rapid pace of work, and the lack of consistent and 
constant supervision of workmen and detailed recordkeeping led to many 
mistakes and gaps in recording. Nevertheless, much can be corrected 
and reconstructed, and Hasanlu remains our best data set on the Iron II in 
northwestern Iran. 


Hasanlu Project Methods In the early seasons of the project, no daily 
notes were taken and excavation supervisors generally kept notes in a vari- 
ety of diaries or loose-leaf media. These were later compiled into note- 
books, often after transcription. Low Mound graves were usually sketched, 
typically as rudimentary stick figures, and object positions were marked on 
these sketches. The excavation records suggest the supervisors were occa- 
sionally absent during the excavation as there are references to objects or 
skeletal remains being removed or damaged during a supervisor's absence. 
Black-and-white photographs and, less frequently, color slides, were taken 
of some of the burials. Two significant variables in the analysis of patterns 
of mortuary adornment and their significance within this group are the age 
and sex of the deceased. While the excavators sometimes noted the sex and 
age of the skeletons, their criteria are not articulated, and might rely on 
assumptions about gendered grave goods. Their conclusions may be war- 
ranted, but this study largely relies on Paige Selinsky's meticulous study 
of the skeletal remains from Hasanlu in the collections of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum (Selinsky 2009). 


^ See specific notes in catalogue, below. 
5 See pp. 39-41 for Selinsky's (2006) discussion of earlier skeletal studies of the 
Hasanlu material by Bass and Rathbun. 
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Operation supervisors designated Burial Numbers in the field for record- 
ing graves. Burial Numbers were serial numbers, e.g. “Burial 1” generally 
abbreviated to “B1,” that were only unique within a given operation and 
excavation season. Their duplication caused a great deal of confusion in 
subsequent years, and Dyson later introduced Skeleton Numbers, or SK 
Numbers, to resolve this issue — unique serial numbers generally abbrevi- 
ated to “SK###”. Dyson retroactively assigned SK Numbers to the graves 
of the High Mound and Low Mound as well as the victims of the Period 
IVb attack. SK Numbers occasionally mistakenly represent more than one 
individual (so subsequent researchers have assigned sub-designations such 
as SK501a and 501b) or two SK Numbers might have been assigned to the 
remains of a single individual (and appear as combination numbers such as 
SK445/449). In a few cases, SK Numbers were designated for groups of 
objects found in the Low Mound cemeteries that were unassociated with 
skeletal remains. Finally, some skeletons were not given a Burial Number 
and/or SK Number. In sum, this makes it difficult to ascertain exactly how 
many graves and victims were found at Hasanlu without a complete rea- 
nalysis of all the excavation records and skeletal remains. Faunal remains 
were often found in graves and are interpreted as food offerings. These 
were not collected or carefully studied prior to disposal. 

In the early excavation seasons (1956-64), provenience was recorded 
using Stratum designations and Area designations. Strata would be more 
aptly termed “levels” in terms of their relationship to observed matrices 
and depositional events. Areas were generally reserved for architectural 
units (usually entire rooms) or pits. In the Low Mound cemeteries, Area 
designations were seldom employed and the main unit of horizontal control 
was the Burial Number. Stratum designations frequently encompass large 
blocks of heterogeneous matrices and serve only as rough indicators of the 
relative depth of remains. Mapping with a planing table was only sporadi- 
cally used to record spatial data in the early seasons at Hasanlu and, as far 
was we know, was never used to record the locations of graves. Depths, 
when recorded on the Low Mound, were given as measurements below the 
mound's surface, never absolute elevations below a universal benchmark, 
or were graphically recorded on section drawings, again providing depth 
below surface. 

Artifacts were given an Object Number by excavation supervisors in the 
field. Like Burial Numbers, Object Numbers (usually written in the notes 
as an Arabic numeral within a triangle) are only unique to a given Operation 
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and season. The excavation registrar later assigned objects or groups of 
objects a Hasanlu Number consisting of the prefix “HAS” with a two-digit 
excavation year followed by a serial number, for example HAS59-256. 
Some objects were discarded prior to receiving a HAS Number and others 
were discarded afterwards. The practice of assigning groups of objects a 
single HAS Number has led to some complications and confusion. Objects 
were divided following each excavation season and later received Museum 
Accession Numbers (See Catalog). The saved skeletal remains also received 
Museum Accession Numbers (see Selinsky 2009). 


The Excavation of Operations LI and LIV 


In 1959, Dyson decided to clean out two narrow, long trenches located 
on the northern Low Mound in Grids В28-30, С28-31, D29-32, and E30- 
31 (fig. 3). He believed the landlord, Mr. Djanahmadlu, had started these 
trenches for commercial antiquities excavation, and they reached 90-150 cm 
below the surface. The trenches were first documented in photos of the site 
taken by Dyson in 1956 (PI. 2a). As previously mentioned, Stein and then 
Hakemi had also excavated the “north flat". Djanahmadlu apparently laid 
out his eastern trench, later numbered Operation LIV by the Hasanlu Pro- 
ject, to transect the three east-west parallel trenches of Stein and Hakemi, 
hence the trench's odd angle (fig. 3). Djanahmadlu opened a new western 
trench roughly parallel to the aforementioned one that was later designated 
Operation LI by the Hasanlu Project. Dyson found the “Warrior’s Tomb” 
in Operation LI in Stratum 4 and other Iron II graves lay in Strata 4—5 
around and below the tomb. Dyson's first substantive reference to Opera- 
tion LI dates to July 4, 1959 in an unpublished Newsletter written to the 
Director of the University of Pennsylvania Museum: 


Another operation has been started on the north flat of the Outer 
Town making use of a large trench a meter and a half deep, which 
was excavated previously by the landlord. This trench is now being 
cleaned up, which will allow a large excavation in the Grey Ware 
period [Period IVb] without the necessity of removing the later over- 
burden [predominantly a poorly preserved Period III occupation]. 
Judging by some of the sherds, which have come from this area, 
some very interesting material should be forthcoming (Dyson nd: 8). 
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In 1960, Dyson provided the only published account of the discoveries 
of Operation LI in the article Hasanlu and Early Iran: 


One grave had been lined with mudbrick [this is a reference to a later 
grave on the High Mound], another [the Warrior’s Tomb] had a cob- 
blestone retaining wall along the sides. This particular grave of a 
warrior was unusual in that it contained the secondary burial of 
another adult — relative, retainer, or friend, we cannot know (Dyson 
1960: 121). 


The tomb is omitted from later descriptions of the Hasanlu Iron II graves. 

Vaughn Crawford supervised the excavations in Operation LI and LIV. 
First he cleaned out the trenches to the perceived level of undisturbed stra- 
tigraphy (the average depth below surface was 1.30m). Naturally, given 
the amount of earlier, deep excavation and backfilling in this area, this 
judgment cannot be taken for granted, and the excavator noted signs of 
disturbance in some areas. Operation LIV was certainly situated over ear- 
lier trenches and Operation LI (the landlord's western trench) probably 
expanded earlier areas of digging. Crawford subdivided the trenches into 
4.0 by 6.0m subunits designated Operation LIa-f and Operation LIVa-e 
from south to north. Operation LI adjoined Operation Xa, a shallow exten- 
sion of Operation X to the northwest excavated in 1958 (fig. 3) to trace the 
continuation of Period III architecture found in Operation X, a deep sound- 
ing (also dug in 1958). The excavators were quite explicit that Operation X 
was situated adjacent to, and west of, a Hakemi 1949 trench and was sepa- 
rated from it by a narrow (unspecified width) balk. While Operations LI 
and LIV were started in July, the excavation notes on Operation LI were 
not compiled until August 15, 1959. This was a fairly common practice 
in the early seasons of excavation. The Warrior's Tomb was found in Oper- 
ation LId-e. Scant information was recorded on the stratigraphy of Opera- 
tion LI with minimal stratigraphic delineation employed. Only the south- 
west section of Operation LIa was drawn (fig 4; Pl. 2b). It consisted of: 


Stratum 1 Previous Excavations' Back Dirt Piled on Turf 
Stratum 2 Soft Grey Wash 

Stratum 3 Ash 

Stratum 4 Bricky 

Stratum 5 Compact Brown Fill 


Stratum 6 An arbitrary designation representing a sounding 
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Elsewhere the excavator employed the designations Stratum 4a for “loose 
dirt cut for hole containing animal bones" and Stratum 6a for a “long nar- 
row [ancient] trench in Op. Іс.” Strata 5-6 were not shown on the drawn 
section. The same general strata designations 1-6 were employed through- 
out Operation LI in recording the graves and in the collection of other con- 
texts, but absolute depths and stratigraphic relationships or potential (inevi- 
table!) strata variations were not recorded. In Operation LIV, due to heavy 
disturbance the excavators chose to focus their efforts in subunits LIVe and 
LIVf, where 1.40-1.75m of deposit were explored, reaching a maximum 
depth below surface of 2.75m. The excavator seems to have employed the 
same strata designations in Operation LIV as he did earlier in Operation LI: 
the reasons for this were never made explicit but presumably stem from his 
general assessment of elevations. Earlier occupation deposits were reached 
in this area; however, no sections were recorded. The excavator noted the 
area was "so disturbed that a section would have yielded little clear infor- 
mation and because detailed sections are available in Operations X and 
Xa." The surfaces from which the graves were cut were not recorded and 
the extents of grave pits were seldom shown on plans. 

Most of the Operation LI and LIV graves can be securely dated to the 
Iron II using the associated ceramics and other objects: a few without 
grave goods might alternatively belong to the Iron III or later. The Hasanlu 
Project found eleven Iron II graves in Operation LI and another four in 
Operation LIV. Only one grave can be dated to another period. In Opera- 
tion LIVf, SK112 dates to Hasanlu VIb or the Middle Bronze II. This 
grave lay at, or just below, the initial surface level of a LBA-Iron I occu- 
pation deposit (See Below). 

Sherd assemblages were collected and recorded from Operations LI and 
LIV Strata 4—5, the occupation deposit into which the Iron II graves were 
cut. The overall chronological sequence differs slightly from nearby Oper- 
ation X. No Monochrome Burnished Ware graves were found in Operation 
X, and the MBW deposits there were relatively insubstantial: architectural 
levels of Hasanlu III sealed a fairly shallow occupation deposit of MBW 
date, which in turn sealed graves of the MBII (Hasanlu VIb) cutting a long 
sequence of superimposed EBA (Hasanlu VII) architectural levels. In con- 
trast, the Operation LI and LIV area yielded more substantial evidence of 
MBW occupation dating to the LBA-early Iron I or Hasanlu V to IVc. 
Given the proximity of Operation X, the shallow MBW deposit there likely 
belongs to the same periods. 
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Operation LI 


Operation Ша: The landlord's trench had cleared Operation Па to the 
level of Stratum 3. Crawford excavated to Stratum 5 and then opened a 
small sounding (Stratum 6). Nothing was evidently recorded or collected 
from Strata 5 and 6 in this subunit, and neither stratum was shown on his 
section drawing. In Stratum 4, the excavator apparently found architectural 
remains. In the southwest section (fig. 4), he labeled a feature “very solid 
mud brick/packed clay," and it almost certainly represents а wall unrecog- 
nized and cut away during excavation. The base level of the wall was not 
delineated and possibly not reached. Late LBA-Iron I sherds from Strata 
4—5 collected in Operation LIb-f help to date this occupation of the north 
flat, and we are inclined to associate this architecture with the MBW hori- 
zon. Following the MBW occupation phase(s) the area was abandoned. No 
graves were found in Operation Па cutting the MBW occupation deposit. 
The lower firing chamber of a kiln with baked bricks measuring 15 by 
23 by 33cm (РІ. 2b) lay in the upper strata of the southwest section. The 
kiln extended into the southwest balk and was cut down into Stratum 4. 
The operation was extended to excavate this feature. The southeast end 
was apparently cut away during the previous commercial antiquities exca- 
vation. Stratum 3, an ash layer located to the north of the kiln, represents 
its use phase, and the kiln was out of use at the time of Stratum 2, which 
seals it (fig. 4). Although we cannot be certain, the occupation sequence 
from Operations X and Xa and surface sherds from the area support a 
Period III-II date for the kiln. 


Operation LIb: Operation LIb Stratum 4 consisted of clean brown fill 
almost completely devoid of cultural material. This area was not excavated 
below Stratum 4. The excavator's perfunctory description raises the dis- 
tinct possibility that Operation LIb was located over an earlier filled-in 
excavation, filled-in looter's hole, or an ancient pit. 


Operation LIc: Operations LIc-e were excavated 1.00-1.30m below the 
level of the landlord's trench. An ancient pit (Stratum 6a) varied from 
20—75cm in width and was at least 60cm deep: the bottom was not reached 
(fig. 5). Two fragments of human crania, animal bones, ash, and green 
“latrine-like dirt" were noted in the fill. These human remains were not 
assigned a Burial Number or Skeleton Number, and they were presumably 
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Fig. 4. Hasanlu Тере: Operation LIa Southwest Section. 


discarded. Operation Пс yielded one fragmentary burial (SK98, See 
Below). Overall, the situation is similar to Operation LIb, and we suspect 
earlier digging had heavily disturbed Пс. 


Operation LId: Operation Ца (fig. 5) contained most of the Warrior’s 
Tomb (SK105 and SK106), three simple inhumation graves (5К99-101), 
and a group of Iron II ceramic vessels unassociated with human remains 
but given a burial designation (SK 102). These graves were cut down from 
an unknown level into Strata 4-6 and their depths were otherwise not 
recorded. Stratum 6 appears to represent the cleaning out of the area of the 
grave cut of SK102 only. While there are signs of post-depositional distur- 
bance in this area, particularly in the area of the hypogeum, overall there is 
little reason to conclude LId had fallen prey to recent looting. 


Operation LIe: The excavators recorded the stone-built Warrior's Tomb 
(5К105-106) as lying in this operation along with burials 5К103-104 and 
5К107-108 (See Below). The graves cut Strata 4—5. Little information was 
recorded on the location of the graves, the level(s) from which they were 
cut, or their depths. 
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Fig. 5. Hasanlu Tepe: Graves in Operation LI. 
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Operation LIf: This subunit partially overlapped Operation Xa, which 
had already been excavated in the 1958 season. Sherds were collected from 
Strata 4—5 and no burials were reported from this area. There are virtually 
no notes. 


Operation LIV 


The graves of Operation LIV were excavated late in the 1959 season 
and were not well recorded. Crawford attributed all to “Stratum 4?" The 
source of this ambiguity is not mentioned in the scant notes, but cannot be 
correct in all cases. A Stratum 5 was designated in Operation LIV and 
sherds were collected from it, and so it must be the lowest level reached 
(the lowest recorded graves and other features would indicate a depth of at 
least 275 cm below the surface for the bottom of Stratum 5). 

The earliest grave in Operation LIVf, disturbed grave SK112, dates to the 
MBII based on the associated ceramics (Danti 2013 b) and lay 270 cm 
below the surface. The grave's assignment to “Stratum 4?" is puzzling 
since the cultural remains of the supposedly lower Stratum 5 date to the 
early LBA and Stratum 4 to the later LBA to Iron I! Importantly, at the time 
of the excavation the imprecise "Stratum 4?" attribution was not deemed 
problematic since SK112 was originally attributed to Hasanlu Period V (the 
LBA). The grave contained an istikhan and an annular band-painted Khabur 
Ware jar. In the early years of the Hasanlu Project, this beaker type and 
painted style were thought to date to Period V (compare Young 1965: Fig. 7 
nos. 3, 11—14). Later, these diagnostics were reattributed to Period VI. Nat- 
urally, a Middle Bronze II grave of 19*—17* century BC date cannot cut a 
Late Bronze Age deposit if in primary context. Given the disturbed charac- 
ter of this grave, we strongly suspect it lay in a secondary context. If we 
assume a primary context for SK112, the excavators must have mixed sep- 
arate strata of Period VII and Period V within “Stratum 4?" since SK112 
would have cut an eroded Period VII deposit and the early Period V sherds 
of Stratum 5 (See Below) must have been collected from the immediately 
overlying deposit. Alternatively, SK112 might have been in a secondary 
context and strata of Period VII and V were mixed. This latter interpretation 
accords well with the stratigraphic sequence of nearby Operation X, where 
a shallow MBW occupation directly overlay a Period VII occupation deposit 
cut by Period VI graves, some of which were shallow secondary burials. 
No Period VII sherds were recorded from this area in Operation LIV. 
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Fig. 6. Hasanlu Tepe: Graves in Operation LIV. 
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Following the use of the north flat as a cemetery in the MBII-MBIII 
(also attested in nearby Operation X and Stein's excavations) the area was 
reoccupied. Fragmentary architectural remains consisting of a paving, a 
wall footing, and a MBW storage jar re-used as a drain (figs. 6, 12) were 
found in Operation LIVe-f in what we can only assume was Stratum 5 at 
a depth of approximately 260 cm below the surface. The associated ceramic 
assemblage provides a date of the LBA to Iron I (See Below). The area 
was abandoned, and later in the Iron II graves SK108-111 were cut into 
Stratum 4 and 5. 


Operation LI and LIV Ceramics: Some sherds were collected from 
Operations LI and LIV Strata 4—5 that help us to reconstruct diachronic 
patterns in the use of space on the Low Mound prior to the Iron II cemetery 
and contextualize the later graves. The small assemblage is predominately 
Monochrome Burnished Ware with a few sherds of Coarse and Medium 
Buff Ware (Cooking Pot Ware) and thus must date somewhere between the 
MBIII to the early Iron II in light of the chronological span of MBW in the 
region and the terminus ante quem provided by the intrusive Iron II graves 
of, at the latest, late Iron II/ the late 9" century BC (See Below). Strati- 
graphic and artifactual evidence date the earliest Iron II graves (especially 
SK107) to the earlier part of this period (ca. late 11-10" century BC). 
Current operating assumptions are: 1) the Iron II graves of the Low Mound 
do not postdate the terminal Period IVb destruction of the citadel; and 
concomitantly 2) that this destruction dates to ca. 800 BC. 

In Operation LI, the absence of early MBW forms exclusive to the 
MBIII and early LBA (Danti 2013 a: 331-336 and b: 165-182) and painted 
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Fig. 7. Hasanlu Tepe: Operation Lle Stratum 5 painted sherds. 
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wares — only two extrusive sherds of ЕВА and MBA painted wares were 
recovered (fig. 7) — rules out a mid 2" millennium attribution. When 
compared to the ceramic assemblages of the High Mound, where longer 
ceramic sequences associated with radiocarbon dates are available, the 
attested forms of Operation LI Strata 4-5 and ІЛУ Stratum 4 provide a date 
range of late Hasanlu V to Hasanlu IVc or the later LBA and Iron I (/bid.). 
This dating is confirmed by cross-sequence comparisons with other sites. 
Stratum 5 of Operation LI dates to the early Late Bronze Age. 

Many of the incurving and carinated bowls are difficult to date with 
precision using vessel forms alone (figs. 8: A, D, 9: B, 10: A-D) and are 
common throughout the LBA-Iron П. One exception is a carinated bowl 
with thinned rim (fig. 8: G) that represents a well attested type on the High 
Mound of the Iron I/Period IVc (/bid.) and is also known at Geoy Tepe A 
(Burton-Brown 1951: fig. 39 nos. 206—207). Another inverted carinated 
bowl with thickened rim and horizontal rib occurs in the Iron I deposits on 
the High Mound (fig. 9: A). A colander bowl (fig. 8: H) resembles one 
from Kordlar ПЛП (Lippert 1976: fig. IX no. 4). A holemouth jar (fig. 8: 
C), while fragmentary, represents a form and rim type typical of the later 
LBA and Iron I on Hasanlu High Mound. A fine MBW vessel with 
impressed decoration, most likely a cup, is unique among the known vessel 
forms (fig. 8: M). An ovoid jug with incised strap handle (fig. 8: B) closely 
resembles others from the High Mound attested in late Period IVc-early 
IVb. High-swung handles with thumb stops (figs. 8: F; 9: D) represent a 
development in drinking vessels first occurring, albeit rarely, in the later 
LBA. The fineness of one such MBW handle fragment (fig. 8: F) and the 
formation of the thumb stop by folding are characteristic of later Period 
IVc-Period IVb. The other attestation comes from a carinated mug deco- 
rated with appliqué and fluting that dates securely to the Iron I through the 
Iron II (fig. 9: D). Cylindrical pot stands and pattern-burnish decoration 
(fig. 10: E) occur throughout the time span of the MBW Horizon, although 
this formal type and style of decoration are more common in the LBA and 
Iron I. A fragmentary fenestrated stand represents a type more common in 
the Iron I and early Iron II (fig. 9: C). 


$ See however an unusual vessel in late Haftavan VIb for an apparent early attestation 
of a similar vessel (Edwards 1983: fig. 117, no. 16). This vessel seems somewhat out of 
place in the late Haftavan VIb assemblage, which dates to the MBIII-early LBA. 
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А carinated holemouth cooking vessel with raised tab-handles (fig. 8: І) 
is currently unattested in High Mound assemblages prior to the Iron II, 
although such handles occur in low numbers as early as the later LBA on 
other vessel forms and are well attested in the Iron I-III. Another cooking 
vessel with a broken lug, probably a “tube lug," is also currently unique 
among the Hasanlu Iron II ceramics, but such lugs are attested in the Iron 
III (fig. 10: F). These diagnostics may indicate post-depositional distur- 
bance of the area or contaminated collection units. Tall, narrow holemouth 
vessels with simple out-turned rims, occasionally with handles, frequently 
occur on Hasanlu's High Mound in late Hasanlu V—early IVb (fig. 8: J-K). 
Holemouth jars with tube spouts (teapots) and bowls with tube spouts typ- 
ify the span of MBW at Hasanlu and Dinkha (figs. 8: N, 9: B, 10: D. 
These generic examples are difficult to date precisely, but generally fall 
within the earlier part of the MBW Horizon and differ from teapots of the 
Pusht-i Kuh that are diagnostic of the Iron III (Overlaet 2003: 97—99, figs. 
76-77). A closely related form, fine MBW jars with gadrooning (fig. 10: 
H), is often given spouts and basket handles. The form and decorative style 
date to the late 2"-early 1* millennium on the High Mound. The presence 
of two sherds of fine MBW, Young's “Palace Ware" (Young 1965), also 
favors an end date in the late 2" to early 1* millennium for the occupation 
(figs. 8: M; 10: H). The frequency of rilling, horizontal ribs, simple appli- 
qué, impressed decoration, and gadrooning in the LI Strata 4—5 and LIV 
Stratum 4 assemblages reinforces an Iron I-early Iron II dating (Danti 
2013 b: 223-263). No well-known forms or styles exclusive to the Iron II, 
particularly the readily recognizable late Iron II, occur in the assemblage. 

Operation LIV Stratum 5 appears earlier than Operation LI Strata 4—5 
and LIV Stratum 4, dating to the lesser-known early Hasanlu V — the 
early LBA (Ibid). The small size of the assemblage and sketchy recording 
make this conclusion tentative. Incurving bowls (fig. 9: F) are well attested 
elsewhere at Hasanlu and at Geoy Tepe B (Burton-Brown 1951: fig. 33 no. 
1647). A large bowl is similar to the so-called “worm bowl" class of the 
LBA of Hasanlu, Geoy Tepe, and Dinkha but has an uncharacteristic thick- 
ened rim (fig. 9: G), but such bowls are ubiquitous in late Old Babylonian, 
Mitanni, and Middle Assyrian levels in northern Mesopotamia (Oates et al. 
1997: fig. 186: 117; Postgate et al. 1997: figs. 34—38). In terms of form, 
this bowl matches the earlier varieties of “worm bowls" known from 
Hasanlu, Dinkha, Geoy, and Kordlar (Danti 2013 b: 187-193). Shouldered 
beakers and tankards (fig. 9: I-J) occur in the МВП-еапу LBA at Hasanlu 
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Fig. 9. Hasanlu Tepe: Operation LIV Ceramics Strata 4—5. 
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J 
Fig. 10. Hasanlu Tepe: Operation LI Stratum 4 Pottery. 


and Dinkha in graves and occupation deposits in MBW and Khabur Ware. 
They have strong parallels in northern Mesopotamia in terms of types and 
the overall developmental sequence at sites such as Tell Brak (Oates et al. 
1997: fig. 195: 360, 382) and Tell al-Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997: fig. 72 
and esp. fig. 74: 786). Small ovoid jars with inverted simple rims (fig. 9: 
K-L) are а new attestation at Hasanlu — they resemble a well known 
bridgeless-spouted jar from upper Tomb K of Geoy Tepe B of the LBA 
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(Burton-Brown 1951: fig. 32, по. 37). А hemispherical jar with out-turned 
simple rim is rare at Hasanlu (fig. 9: M) but is well known in Geoy C of 
the МВШ (Burton-Brown 1951: figs. 30 nos. 926, 934; 34 nos. 238, 663). 
The storage jar reused as a drain in Operation LIVf is difficult to date since 
the neck and rim are missing (fig. 11), but the general type is attested on 
the High Mound in the LBA. Overall, the assemblage falls somewhere in 
the mid 274 millennium BC, probably early Hasanlu V given the predomi- 
nance of MBW and lack of painted wares such as annular band-painted 
Khabur Ware and polychrome Urmia Ware, both of which are attested on 
the High Mound in the mid 274 Millennium. The excavators did not reach 
the level of this early LBA phase in neighboring Operation LI or it was not 
present there. The thickness of the Strata 4—5 deposits of Operations LI and 
LIV and the presence of features and occupation debris strongly suggest 
this area of the northern Low Mound was occupied from the third quarter 
of the 2" millennium up to the late 274 to early 1* millennium. Thereafter 
the area was used as a cemetery to the late 9^ century BC. 
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Fig. 11. Hasanlu Tepe: MBW storage jar used as a drain in Operation LIV. 
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A hiatus in the chronological sequence of Operation LI-LIV follows its 
use as an Iron II cemetery. There is no indication of late Iron II —early Iron 
III material similar to Zendan-e Suleiman I here or elsewhere at Hasanlu 
(Thomalsky 2006). Finds from Strata 1—3 and the mound's surface reveal 
a later Iron III-IV (Hasanlu IIIb-IIIa/IT) occupation in the area similar to 
nearby Operations X, Xa, as well as areas of the northeastern and eastern 
Low Mound such as Operations IV, V, and VI. The Iron III at Hasanlu is 
currently divided into Period IIIc — the seemingly unused Urartian fortress 
— and IIIb, the later Iron III (Kroll 2010, 2011). A large bowl with flat- 
tened/hammer rim (fig. 12: A) is also attested at Godin II: 2 (Gopnik & 
Rothman 2011: table 7.3 no. 95, fig. 7.57 no. 95). A jar with simple everted 
rim and upright spout (fig. 12: D) is a well-known and diagnostic form in 
western Iran. Similar jars with such spouts are widely distributed and gen- 
erally dated to the “Iron III-IV" at Hasanlu High Mound (Young 1965: 
fig. 2 nos. 4—5), the Achaemenid Period at Chogha Mish (Delougaz & 
Kantor 1996: pl. 75, K, P), Susa Achaemenid Village I and II (Ghirshman 
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Fig. 12. Hasanlu Тере: Operations LI and LIV Surface, Upper Strata, and Baulk Pottery. 


7 No top view of the spout opening was drawn іп the field, but spouts like this from 
the High Mound of Hasanlu are trefoil. 
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1954: XXII no. 787; XXXVIII nos. 1221b, 1221c), Godin II (Gopnik & 
Rothman 2011: fig. 7.59), Ghabrestan-i Topzawa (Danti 2014a: 54, fig. 15j), 
Nush-i Jan I (Stronach 1969: fig. 7 no. 3), Baba Jan I (Goff 1985: fig. 7 
nos. 1-3, 7), and Sialk B/VI in Tombs 15, 38, 52, and 78 (Ghirshman 
1939: pl. LIV nos. 600, 799-800, 804; LXIV nos. 860, 866, 869, 877; 
LXVII nos. 699—700, 706, 732; LXXVII no. 974). 


The Graves of Operation LI and LIV 


SK98 consisted of only a Buff Іа spouted jar with a cannelure (HAS59- 
271) and half a human pelvis (fig. 13: A). The jar probably dates to the 
Iron I-II. The burial was not drawn, but its location was noted except for 
the depth (fig. 5). As previously mentioned, the south end of Operation LI 
appears heavily disturbed. 


A 


Fig. 13. Hasanlu Тере: SK98 Operation LIc Burial 1. 


SK99, an adult of unspecified age and sex, dates to Hasanlu IVb (fig. 14). 
While the excavators believed the accompanying personal ornament (“ring 
and beads") indicated the grave of a female, there is little support for this 
conclusion. The body lay near the south wall of the Warrior's Tomb and 
at or near its floor level (fig. 5). The extent of the burial cut and absolute 
depth were not recorded, so the stratigraphic/chronological relationships 
with the hypogeum cannot be determined, but we would suggest SK99 
postdates the tomb given its propinquity and the lack of post-depositional 
disturbance to SK99. The skeleton was positioned head facing up with the 
body in a flexed position oriented north to south with the head to the north. 
The left arm was positioned across the waist and the right arm was drawn 
up to the right shoulder, a posture that also characterized several burials at 
Dinkha Tepe (Muscarella 1974: 37). 


* For an overview of the ware terminology employed by the Hasanlu Project see Danti 
2011. 
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Excavator's Sketch of SK99 


Fig. 14. Hasanlu Tepe: SK99 Operation LId Burial 1. 
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The personal ornaments in this burial include finger rings, bronze bands, 
neck beads, and a riveted stud. A well made, double-banded (or two single 
rings corroded together) ridged, annular copper/bronze ring (fig. 14: C) 
was worn on the left hand (HAS59-277), and two identical ridged, annular 
copper/bronze rings (fig. 14: D) were found near the right hand with two 
small copper/bronze sheet metal bands, the diameters of which are too 
small to be worn on a finger (fig. 14: A, HAS59-276a-d). A group of 24 
beads — glass (44 fluted circular beads with green inclusions), carnelian 
(18, nine circular and nine flattened biconical), glazed white composite 
barrel (1), and a single cuboid pyrite (?) bead — was found around the 
neck and near the right elbow (fig. 14: F, HAS59-278). These ornaments 
are entirely ambiguous with respect to gender, and the function of the cop- 
per/bronze bands is unknown. The deceased also had an iron knife/dagger 
in a wooden sheath (fig. 14: E); only the tang was preserved with adhering 
wood fragments (HAS59-280). A bronze rivet lay to the north of the dag- 
ger and is perhaps from the sheath or an accompanying belt (fig 14: B, 
HAS59-279). Cuts of meat, attested by sheep/goat bones (not drawn in the 
field), and ceramic vessels were arranged near the head, including a bridge- 
spouted jar (fig.14: С, РІ. За, HAS59-274), a three-handled reddish buff 
jar, or hydria (fig. 14: H, НА559-275), and a MBW beaker (figs. 14: I, 16, 
HAS59-273). The hydria and beaker are similar to those in SK101 (See 
Below). The excavators attributed the grey MBW beaker found in the 
vicinity of the feet (fig. 5) to SK99, but the vessel lay much closer to 
SK101 (fig. 16, See Below) — grave cuts were not usually delineated or 
recorded during the excavation and an object's proximity to a skeleton is 
often our only guide to determining associations. Conversely, the absence 
of a drinking vessel in SK99 would be unusual given the presence of 
a pitcher and Aydria the beaker would complete one version of the 
characteristic Iron II “drinking set" (See Below). 


SK100, an individual described in excavation notes as “perhaps in the 
teens," lay positioned on the left side in a flexed position oriented north- 
east-southwest with head to the southwest facing northwest (fig. 15). The 
individual's sex was not determined. The hand bones were “missing.” In 
terms of personal ornaments, this grave was relatively well furnished, and 
some items (spindle whorls and pins) suggest that the burial is that of a 
woman (see below). A mass of corroding iron and wood fragments was 
found at the chest (fig. 15: C, HAS59-283). The iron portion of the object 
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was knob-shaped and had textile impressions on it, unfortunately meas- 
urements for this object were not recorded and it was discarded. The 
wooden fragments seemed to be from a pointed piece. Other similar 
objects found in ВВП (HAS60-917) and the Low Mound cemetery are 
likely iron maceheads, and this object might also be one (See SK111 
Below). À small group of copper/bronze and iron objects (fig. 15: E) were 
found corroded together under the skull (HAS59-288). This group included 
a copper bronze needle (E5), a fragment of an iron object with tubular 
section (E4), copper/bronze tubular beads (E1—3), and two small copper/ 
bronze studs (E6). About the neck were two copper/bronze tubular beads 
adhering to one another with four copper/ bronze rivets and a copper/ 
bronze ring-shaped bead (?) (fig. 15: G, HAS59-284). Another assort- 
ment of similar objects — beads, riveted studs, possible spindle whorls 
and pins —was found behind the right arm (fig. 15: Н) and was all given 
a single registration number in the field (HAS59-285). This group includes 
a blue (referred to as “lapis paste" by the excavators) composite triple 
spacer bead (H13), seven carnelian barrel beads (H14), a tiny copper/ 
bronze stud (H15), four hemispheroid beads or spindle whorls (H1—4), 
one of which has incised circle-and-dot decoration (H2), a convex bead 
(H4), a smaller hemispheroid bead with two perforations (H5), two conus 
shell whorl beads (H7-8), mixed beads that appear to include carnelian 
barrels, a glass spiral, a fluted glass bead, a perforated engina shell, and 
other composite beads (H16). In addition, fragments of copper/bronze and 
iron garment pins were included in this group (Н11-12), as is a bronze 
stud (Нб), and tubes/bands of copper/bronze sheet metal (H9-10). While 
the original disposition of these objects cannot be known, they represent 
a collection of relatively high status materials and forms, many of which 
are represented in the destroyed store rooms of the buildings on the cita- 
del. The inclusion of garment pins and what appear to be spindle whorls 
(see below as well) may indicate that this burial was that of a woman as 
garment pins were primarily associated with female burials in early peri- 
ods at Hasanlu (Cifarelli 2013). On the right wrist, the excavators found 
a bracelet (fig. 15: D, HAS59-287). Presumably it encircled the distal 
ulna and radius since the hands are listed as missing. It was fashioned 
from several strands of well made copper/bronze chain wound together 
(D1), with beads and what may be a fastener crafted from two strands 
of the same gauge wire used in the chain, spiraled together and forming 
an eye (D2). 
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Excavator's Sketch of SK100 
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Fig. 15. Hasanlu Тере: SK100 Operation 144 Burial 2. 
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The beads were not recorded but the chain closely resembles others found 
in а contemporary Iron П stone tomb containing а woman and a child at 
Dinkha (Muscarella 1974: 71, fig. 45 по. 1041b). Four hemispheroid bone 
spindle whorls or bosses with fragments of iron pins (fig. 15: F) were 
found just southwest of the head (HAS59-286a—c).? Objects of this type 
are generally identified as spindle whorls. This identification is strength- 
ened by evidence from Iron II burials from Dinkha Tepe, two of which 
contain what Muscarella called *iron/reed pin hooks" (Muscarella 1974: 
figs. 36 no. 755, 48 nos. 756—757). These objects consist of a hooked iron 
pin that runs through a bone "collar" — a hemispheroid of approximately 
the same dimensions as HAS59-286 — with the remains of thread wound 
around the iron pin, which is joined to a “reed” or “wooden” pin. This 
arrangement certainly resembles a spindle and whorl, suggesting the bone 
hemispheroids with iron pins from Hasanlu served the same function. The 
combination of spindle whorls and what may be garment pins may indicate 
that the body in this grave was female, an identification that is not contra- 
dicted by the presence of a blade, as these were occasionally associated 
with sexed females in graves of Periods VI-IVc at Hasanlu (Cifarelli 2013). 

A broken Monochrome Burnished Ware bowl (fig. 15: A, НА559-282) 
with a small loop handle was found beside the body and a small MBW Ib 
jar lay north of the feet (fig. 15: B, HAS50-291). The excavator noted that 
this skeleton lay atop and beside stone slabs: these were not recorded 
beyond this reference. The presence of stone slabs may indicate SK100 lay 
within a disturbed stone-built tomb; however, no definitive signs of severe 
disturbance were noted with the exception of the missing hands, and it thus 
seems more likely these slabs formed some feature associated with the 
earlier LBA-Iron Age occupation of the area. 


SK101, age and sex undetermined but a subadult or adult based on stature, 
lay in a flexed position on the right side oriented southeast to northwest 
with the head to the southeast facing northeast (fig.16). A simple copper/ 
bronze ring (fig. 16: C) was found near the left hand (HAS59-292). 
A three-handled MBW hydria (HAS59-289), Grey MBW Ia jar or beaker 
(НА559-273), and а MBW beaker (HAS59-290) lay southeast of the 
head (fig. 16: А-В). The excavators attributed a MBW jar/beaker west of 
the feet (HAS59-291) to this grave, but it is likely associated with SK100. 
The ceramic assemblage dates the grave to Hasanlu IVb. 


? One was not recorded. 
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Fig. 16. Hasanlu Тере: SK101 Operation 144 Burial 3. 
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SK102 represents a group of Period IVb objects with no skeletal remains 
(fig. 17). The excavator noted that the skeleton was either disturbed, not 
preserved, or lay under the balk. The objects include two bridge-spouted 
MBW jars (fig. 17: А, C, Pl. 3b, HAS59-293, 294), а beaker (fig. 17: B, 
HAS59-296) inside one of the jars, and the shaft of an iron spearhead 
(fig, 17: D, HAS59-295). This combination of objects is consistent with 
other graves attributable to warriors (see below). 


SK103, the grave of a child, was heavily disturbed. The only grave good 
was a group of beads described by the excavators as a bracelet. This group 
consists of 17 light blue glazed composite beads, each bead having three 
spiraled grooves (HAS59-253). The location of this grave was not recorded 
beyond Operation Lle, and it was not drawn. 


SK104, the grave of another child, lay on the right side in a flexed position 
with the head to the southeast. The location of the grave was not recorded 
and it was not drawn. The excavator noted that a sherd from a red ceramic 
bowl rested on the skull (unrecorded beyond this), and a small green stone 
bead (HAS59-229) and a small bronze ring-shaped bead (HAS59-228) 
were also found in this area. 


SK105 апа SK106 were found inside a stone-built hypogeum (figs. 18-19). 
The tomb chamber consisted of two rough cobble walls running east to 
west. The walls were preserved 5—6 courses high and measured 45cm 
wide and 60cm high. In some areas, the upper courses of these walls had 
been removed prior to excavation as had the roof. Moreover, no end walls 
were recorded. Comparisons to contemporary /typogea at Hasanlu and 
Naqadeh and related Iron II stone-built tombs at Dinkha suggest the roof 
was constructed of stone slabs. The end walls appear to have been mud- 
brick. The distinct line of the western wall, and/or the pit cut-line for the 
tomb, appears in excavation photos (PI. 4a), and we suspect the side walls 
were cut away during the excavation rather than in antiquity since in situ 
objects and skeletal remains inside the tomb were clearly pushed back 
against and resting against this wall/line. The eastern end wall was also 
likely constructed of mudbrick, and the entrance was probably located 
there — such tombs tend to be used over time for multiple interments at 
Hasanlu, as were related stone-built tombs at Dinkha, and had an entrance 
at one end. As previously mentioned, the Hakemi hypogeum found in 
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Fig. 17. Hasanlu Тере: SK102 Operation 144 Burial 4. 
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1949 was constructed of identical cobble walls with а floor and roof of 
stone slabs. It measured 5.0m north-south by 1.30m east-west and stood 
1.10m high. The Operation LIV hypogeum lacks a stone floor, but the 
construction method of the existing walls and the width (1.30m), deter- 
mined by the dimensions of manageable-sized roofing slabs, are strong 
evidence this represents a distinct tomb type. The same may be said of the 
looted hypogeum at Naqadeh. The Hasanlu tomb might have been looted 
in antiquity and/or have been partially disturbed by the Djanahmadlu 
excavation. Regardless, the tomb's contents cannot be considered to be 
complete or in primary context. 

The northern wall ran into the original eastern balk, and thus the north- 
east corner of the tomb had to be excavated in an extension to Operation 
LI, but the stone wall there was not drawn — it appears in excavation 
photos and the overall dimensions were shown on the excavator's plan in 
outline (fig. 5). SK105 was a poorly preserved, partially disarticulated 
skeleton (fig. 18, Pl. 4a). The excavators attributed objects to this skeleton 
and SK106 based on proximity. The lead excavator, T. Cuyler Young, 
believed the individual was male in light of the nearby grave goods and 
recorded it as an adult. The rib cage was partially articulated at the time 
of final deposition and was oriented northwest to southeast. The skull was 
to the northwest lying on the face. The arms were found in a northwest to 
southeast alignment under the rib cage (extended down the body). The legs 
lay to the east of the skull on a north-south alignment and were disarticu- 
lated as if deliberately stacked over the abdomen to make room for burial 
SK106 to the east. The overall impression gained from the disposition of 
the skeleton is that it was shoved to the back wall of the tomb, presumably 
when SK106 was interred. 

Despite the fact that this grave was heavily disturbed, a large number 
of copper/bronze and iron objects were located near SK105. A cluster of 
objects lay 35cm north of the skeleton, including an iron shortsword, two 
fragmentary copper/bronze sheet belts (or shoulder strap(s)) coiled 
together, a copper/bronze clasp, a cluster of 24 copper/bronze finger rings, 
a flat ring of copper/bronze (a belt terminal), a group of beads, and an iron 
blade. The iron shortsword (fig. 18: D, Pl. 4b) with a copper/bronze and 
wood grip had fragments of wood adhering to the blade, which were part 
of the scabbard (HAS59-230). According to Thornton and Pigott, the best 
parallels for this sword type are found in Transcaucasia and the Talesh/ 
Talyche region (Thornton & Pigott 2011: 159). The copper/bronze sheet 
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Fig. 18. Hasanlu Tepe: SK105 Operation Пе Burial 3. 
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metal belts lay beneath the sword. One strip was decorated and the other 
plain, and we would argue that the most likely interpretation is that there 
is one belt for each burial. The plain belt (fig. 18: C, Pl. 4c, HAS59-231) 
is the larger of the two: it had perforations around its edges for attachment 
to a leather or textile backing. The smaller belt (or shoulder strap) HAS59- 
232 (fig. 18: A, Pl. 5a) was decorated with four rows of small copper/ 
bronze studs riveted directly to the sheet metal, which was likely backed 
with leather or textile. A copper/bronze clasp with a slip-catch (fig. 18: G, 
РІ. 5b, upper) was found just east of the belt (HAS59-241). A similar clasp 
(or tweezers, HAS59-377) was found in the Terminal Period IVb destruc- 
tion level of Burned Building IX in the Hasanlu citadel (РІ. 5b, lower). The 
closest parallels for such clasps were excavated at Tak Kilisi, Bethtasheni, 
and Samthravro in the Caucasus (Schaeffer 1948: fig. 274 no. 5; fig. 227 
no. 2; fig. 279 no. 21). A large, flat copper/bronze ring with a ridge around 
the center hole (fig. 18: K, HAS59-234) is most likely a ring terminal for 
one of the belts and was found inside the coiled belts.! Also within the 
coil of the copper-bronze belts was a cluster of rings (fig. 18: M, HAS59- 
233), beads (fig. 18: L, HAS59-235), and an iron blade (fig. 18: B, НА559- 
236). The ring cluster included at least 24 copper/bronze rings, similar to 
finger rings found with SK99, some penannular and plain, others ridged 
and annular. The small group of beads included three very light pink 
streaked carnelian, one white glazed composite circular bead, a smaller 
grey circular composite bead, and a broken black long convex bi-cone 
obsidian (?) bead. The iron blade was squared at one edge and sharp at the 
other and had an upcurved tip and fragments of wood adhering to the tang 
— it is typical of the iron knives of the Period IVb citadel.!! 

A shallow copper/bronze phiale (fig. 18: F, HAS59-237) rested against 
the skull (HAS59-237). It had been crushed in antiquity (according to the 
excavators) or by later disturbance and had textile fragments adhering to 
its exterior. Another copper/bronze bowl (fig. 18: E, Pl. 5c, HAS59-238) 
was found “under the first arm south of the skull" — that is, the west arm. 


10 Similar flat ring terminals were found in the Terminal Period IVb destruction level 
of the Hasanlu citadel attached by means of copper/bronze studs to a copper/bronze sheet 
belt (HAS 58-456 =UPM 59-4-209) and, means of attachment unknown, to a copper/ 
bronze repoussé belt plaque HAS 60-1016 (de Schauensee 2011: 74, fig. 3.10). 

П An Iron П stone tomb at Dinkha Tepe, Burial B8e Burial 5, also contained an obsid- 
ian object (blade) as well as “ап iron knife with a curved tip." (Muscarella 1974: 72). 
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It too had been smashed. A beaded penannular copper/bronze anklet 
(fig. 18: Н, HAS59-239a) with flattened club terminals was found on the 
right fibula and fragments of at least two very similar beaded and ridged 
anklets were found in the fill (fig. 18: I-J, HAS59-239b, с). The manufac- 
ture of these anklets closely resembles that of objects found with SK 106, 
as well as in Iron II burials at Dinkha (e.g. torque #115 from Dinkha B10a 
b12, Muscarella 1974: 68, fig. 39). Also recorded as “loose in the fill," but 
attributed to SK105, were a blue composite flattened biconical bead with 
incised lines radiating from the perforation (fig.18: N, HAS59-242), as 
well as another flat, copper/bronze ring (fig. 18: O, HAS59-240), likely the 
second belt terminal, and 106 tiny copper/bronze studs (fig. 18: P-R, 
HAS59-243a-c) in three sizes, probably part of studded leather armor, belt 
HAS59-231, or a separate leather shoulder strap. Some of the studs were 
adhering to HAS59-240 suggesting they formed part of a belt. 


SK106, like SK105, was found partly disarticulated (fig. 19, Pl. 6a). The 
excavators asserted that the dispositions of the two skeletons indicate 
SK105 was the first burial and was later shoved to the back of the tomb to 
make room for SK106. While this seems a plausible interpretation, it does 
not account for the apparent disturbance and/or secondary nature of burial 
SK106. This tomb, quite possibly a prominently marked grave of elites, 
might have been looted following the destruction of Hasanlu IVb. The roof 
and end walls were evidently removed at some point and the tomb's con- 
tents disturbed. The overall order in the arrangement of objects and skeletal 
remains does not seem in keeping with such an interpretation. Conversely, 
the tomb might have been partially excavated during the commercial antiq- 
uities work in this area prior to the Hasanlu Project. The presence of so 
many intact objects in the tomb seems at odds with both theories. Both 
graves might represent secondary burials, possibly individuals whose 
remains were recovered or disinterred after death and re-interred in the 
tomb and the roofing slabs were removed later. 

SK106 was oriented east-west with the skull to the west on the left side 
facing north. The legs were disarticulated and lay across the rib cage. The 
right leg lay along the torso and the lower left leg was disarticulated and 
situated under the right femur. The skeleton was of an adult, and the exca- 
vators believed it was a male in light of the grave goods, but this question 
remains open since the skeletal remains were not saved. Fragments of at 
least three knobbed iron ball anklets (based on diameter) or bracelets 
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Fig. 19. Hasanlu Tepe: SK106 Operation Lle Burial 4. 
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(fig. 19: D-F), опе of which is either a double row or two fragments 
adhered to each other, were found loose in the fill (HAS59-244, 245a-c). 
Other examples of knobbed iron circlets are found at Hasanlu in Burned 
Building II (HAS59-745, 62-578) and on the right ankle of one of the men 
found with the famous Gold Bowl (HAS58-465a worn by SK39, Danti 
2014b: fig. 6, online supplementary material). Outside of Hasanlu, the 
closest parallels to the knobbed form were found in the Urartian cemetery 
at Igdyr, as well as Velistsikhe (Barnett 1963: 180, fig. 32). A badly worn 
or post-depositionally deteriorated frit (?) perforated cylinder seal with 
copper/bronze end caps and a copper/bronze pin in the perforation (fig. 19: 
G, HAS59-251; Marcus 1996: 131, no. 91, pl. 27) and a small, fragmen- 
tary beaded copper/bronze finger ring (fig. 19: H, HAS59-252) were also 
found loose in the fill. A copper/bronze phiale mesomphalos (fig. 19: A, 
PI. 6b, HAS59-246) was found under the right femur along the lower torso. 
The earliest attestation of such bowls in Ushnu-Solduz occurs at Dinkha in 
B9a Burial 6, the grave of a child dating to late Hasanlu V (Muscarella 
1974: 43, fig. 7). At Hasanlu, another Iron II phiale mesomphalos was 
found in the grave of a warrior on the northeast Low Mound (See SK493 
Below). Numerous bowls of this type in a wide range of forms and decora- 
tive styles were found in the destruction level of the Period IVb citadel, 
and they are a marker of elite status. In the fill west of the body lay a red- 
slipped bowl with a loop handle (fig. 19: B, HAS59-247). The bowl con- 
tained an iron knife blade (fig. 19: C, HAS59-248). Two MBW bridge- 
spouted jars (fig. 19: I-J, HAS59-249, 250) were located northeast of the 
pelvis. As previously mentioned, the ceramic vessels and objects found 
loose in the fill could also have been interred with SK105. Spouted pitchers 
usually co-occur with drinking bowls or other types of drinking vessels in 
the Iron II and are interpreted as drinking sets for social display/consump- 
tion of beverages, quite possibly wine, although this necessitates further 
investigation. The /typogeum seems to contain one drinking set for each 
elite interment. 


SK107 (UPM 60-20-233) was located below, and was sealed by, the north 
wall of the hypogeum and therefore securely predates it (Pl. 7). The grave’s 
contents date it to Hasanlu IVb. SK107 thus provides a rare example of an 
Iron II grave with an established stratigraphic relationship to other Iron II 
graves (see also Rubinson 2012b). This mature adult male (Selinsky 2009: 
209) was positioned on the back oriented east-west with the head to the 
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west facing south. The legs were to the south in a flexed position, and the 
arms were crossed at the waist. The fact that this grave is an adult male 
with weapons and other high status grave goods reinforces the interpreta- 
tion that SK105—107 formed part of an elite burial area for those of mili- 
tary status. As the stratigraphy demonstrates that SK107 precedes the bur- 
ials of SK105—6, it seems possible that SK107 was an individual accorded 
very high status, and other graves in the area were intentionally clustered 
around and atop this grave: the hypogeum’s north wall was located almost 
exactly over and aligned to this burial. SK107 was quite well furnished, 
and despite the stone tomb overlying the burial cut it was undisturbed. 
Immediately west of the head was a group of ceramic vessels and arma- 
ments, including a Type IIA1 copper/bronze socketed spear (fig. 20: I, 
РІ. 8а, HAS59-254, Thornton & Pigott 2011: 149—151), a fragmentary 
Type IIA iron socketed spear with the impression of a loose weave textile 
adhering to the tip (fig. 20: F, HAS59-256), and a copper/bronze belt with 
repoussé decoration featuring three rows of punched dots around a rectan- 
gular field with a single horizontal line of dots, and a rivet hole at the 
terminal end (fig. 20: E, Pl. 8b, HAS59-262). This belt is the earliest 
known attestation from Hasanlu of an object type, which, in its most elab- 
orated form, is frequently associated with the Urartian state. The placement 
of the belts at Hasanlu, away from the bodies, is more typical of belt place- 
ment in Urartian burials than Transcaucasian burials, where they are more 
frequently found at the waist of the deceased (Manuel Castellucia and 
Roberto Dan, private communication April 2013). Rubinson argues con- 
vincingly that metal belts with raised dot decoration from Hasanlu may be 
local products that participate in a pre-Urartian koine that is inflected with 
styles and practices from the southern Caucasus (Rubinson 20122). It is 
equally possible that these belts were manufactured elsewhere, as were 
some of the weapons in these burials, and brought to Hasanlu as the per- 
sonal property of a migrant warrior or high status individual. While the 
presence of metal belts could be further evidence of an early pre-Urartian 
state southwest of Lake Urmia, as suggested by Piller (Piller 2012), the 
copper bronze ornaments of earlier levels at Hasanlu, specifically VI-IVc, 
also evidence interaction with the South Caucasus (Cifarelli 2013). 

An iron shortsword (fig. 20: H, HAS59-263) lay parallel to the inside of 
the right arm. Items of personal ornament associated with the body include 
a substantial iron armlet (fig. 20: G, HAS59-264) worn on the right arm 
just above the elbow, three copper beads (fig. 20: K, HAS59-261) just 
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Fig. 20. Hasanlu Tepe: SK107 Operation Lle Burial 5. 
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north of the shortsword, two penannular copper/bronze rings (fig. 20: J, 
HAS59-265a-b) worn on the same finger of the right hand, and a group of 
19 short barrel carnelian beads and four perforated snail (Engina?) shells 
(fig. 20: L, HAS59-257) was worn at the neck. While the carnelian beads 
are of a common type, they seem to have been carefully selected in gradu- 
ated pairs from a very pale, translucent pink to a deep opaque orange. The 
grave also contained a drinking set consisting of a bridge-spouted jar (fig. 
20: B, Р]. 8c, HAS59-255) and a mug (fig. 20: C, PI. 8d, HAS59-258). А 
large buff jar (fig. 20: A) was located with the belt and spears (НА559- 
259). А holemouth jar/cup of unrecorded ware (fig. 20: D, Pl. 8e) with 
handle was found 35cm east of the feet in the grave cut (HAS59-260). The 
ceramics, especially the mug, are consistent with an earlier Iron II date. 

While there is some continuity between this burial assemblage and those 
of male burials from earlier periods at Hasanlu (Danti 2013 b: 293-311; 
Cifarelli 2013), the introduction of spears, metal belts, and iron objects in 
particular represent a significant deviation. Iron appears in this tomb both 
in the form of weapons and personal ornament. The military nature of this 
assemblage is clear, as it includes three weapons, as well as the copper/ 
bronze belt, a type of object generally understood to be part of military 
dress.!? The placement of the hypogeum with warrior burials immediately 
over it seems absolutely intentional, as if the later tomb honors his status 
and/or signifies bonds of kinship. 

The last grave found in Op. LI, SK114, was equally intriguing in terms 
of the evidence for role and status. SK114 lay in the southwest corner of 
Operation VIe and extended into the south balk and therefore was only 
partially excavated. The exposed portion included the lower postcranial 
elements of a skeleton (pelvis and leg long bones) in a flexed position. The 
feet were missing. Grave goods include a grey stone object that the excava- 
tors tentatively identified as a metalworking mold and/or tool for working 


12 Rubinson (2012a, b) discusses these objects at length, in particular the difficulty of 
associating these strips of metal with a particular gender and function. Even the description 
of these decorated and undecorated bronze strips as belts can be called into question, as 
few were found in stratified contexts, and when found in burials are rarely at the waist. 
According to Rubinson "military figures pictured on Urartian metalwork do wear wide 
bands at the waist (e.g., Belli 1999: figs. 33, 40, 45), but there is no way to determine if 
those representations are metal belts, belts of other materials, or waistbands (and see Moo- 
rey 1967: 83)" (2012: 392). This particular belt has parallels at Karmir Blur (Piotrovski 
1959: 180, figs. 43, 82, and 85). 
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iron (HAS59-266) — a hole drilled though the stone contained iron and 
the object was stained with iron corrosion. Iron ingots (described as an 
“iron supply” in excavation records) and an iron “blade,” almost certainly 
another ingot based on a field sketch, were also noted but were too dete- 
riorated to recover. The difficulties of recovering iron in archaeological 
contexts, and reconstructing iron objects from masses of corrosion, are 
well known, ? but the excavator estimated that there were two kilos of iron 
ingots. The presence of large quantities of iron and the location of the 
grave in Stratum 5 in an area of higher status Iron II burials suggests a date 
of Hasanlu IVb. This grave is unique among the attested Hasanlu Low 
Mound burials, and it is possible this individual was engaged in metal- 
working. The placement of a metalworker's burial in proximity to the war- 
rior tomb would be significant, and indicative of the association between 
the working of high status metals and power, an association well docu- 
mented in a wide range of contexts.!* 


SK108 was found at the approximate level of Stratum 4 in Operation LIVe 
beside the southwest balk and 2.10m below the surface (fig. 6). No skeletal 
remains were found, and the excavator noted that the skeleton was either 
destroyed or lay under the balk. Objects included a drinking set — а MBW 
bridge-spouted jar (fig. 21: B, HAS59-203) and a mug (fig. 21: A, HAS 
59-204) — and two unusual socketed iron spearheads (fig. 21: C-D, 
HAS59-205, 206). If this is a grave, and it seems likely that it is merely an 
incomplete excavation, it probably represents another Iron II warrior grave 
with weapons and a drinking set. The objects lay just southeast of poorly 
preserved wall footings and a stone pavement of probable later Late Bronze 
to Iron I date (See Above). The ceramic vessels are typical of the earlier 
Iron II. 


SK109 lay in Operation LIVf at the approximate level of Stratum 4 at 
1.90m below the surface (fig. 6). This simple inhumation of a child was 
oriented northwest to southeast with the head to the southeast facing up. 
The legs were flexed to the right side, the right hand was situated over the 
abdomen, and the left arm was extended at the side. The left hand lay on 


13 An excellent summary of these issues can be found in Chapter 1 of McConchie 
2004: 11—38. 
14 For example, Herbert 1993; McConchie, 2004. 
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Fig. 21. Hasanlu Tepe: SK108 Operation LIVe Burial 1. 
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a mug With an atypical pointed base (fig. 22: В, HAS59-209). А small jar 
lay near the mug (fig. 22: A, HAS59-210). Two other vessels were recorded 
with this grave — a medium jar or large beaker (fig. 22: C, HAS59-212) 
and a three-handled hydria (fig. 22: D, HAS59-213). These vessels lay at 
some distance from the body (50 cm) to the southeast, and so their asso- 
ciation with the grave is difficult to establish since the grave cut was not 
recorded. If associated with SK109, the hydria would provide strong evi- 
dence of an Iron II date. 


Q 


Excavator's Sketch of SK109 ©) 
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E (HAS59-211) beads not drawn. 


Fig. 22. Hasanlu Tepe: SK109 Operation LIVf Burial 1. 
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Тһе mug (HAS59-209) also suggests the Iron П, but whether early or 
late is difficult to establish since children's graves seem to contain select 
sets of grave offerings and comparative material is scarce. In the Iron I, 
children were usually provided with small carinated cups with pedestal 
bases (Danti 2013 b: 301-307, Seriation), and this cup seems to represent 
the continuation of that practice. An infant simple inhumation burial exca- 
vated in Operation VIg (SK488) also contained a carinated mug and small 
jar and probably also dates to the Iron П. The excavators noted that SK 109 
lacked the customary food offerings typically evidenced by piles of sheep/ 
goat bones. 


SK110, the simple inhumation grave of an adolescent according to the 
excavators, was found in Operation LIVf at 2.63m below the surface in 
"Stratum 4?" The body was oriented along the southwest balk, northwest 
to southeast, with the cranium (missing) to the southeast (fig. 6). The body 
was in a flexed position on the right side facing north. The lack of grave 
goods and the missing skull indicate likely post-depositional disturbance. 
The grave goods might have been located beyond the balk. The grave lay 
near SK111 but does not seem to have disturbed it. 


SK111, an “adult?” according to the excavators, was situated along the 
southwest balk of Operation LIVf at a depth of 2.75m below the surface 
(fig. 6). The skeleton was oriented northwest to southeast on the left side 
with the head to the southeast facing south. The legs and right arm were 
flexed. The left arm was extended at the side. This grave had a particularly 
rich assortment of grave goods, some of which are in keeping with high 
status female burials from earlier levels at Hasanlu (Cifarelli 2013; Rubin- 
son & Marcus 2005). A copper/bronze phiale (fig. 23: A, HAS59-214) 
was found near the cranium. Two heavily corroded iron objects (fig. 23: 
B-C, HAS59-219—220), probable maceheads, lay near the left arm and at 
the spine in line with the skeleton. Similar iron objects (HAS57-72, 
UPM58-4-26) were found in SK15 (Period IVb/Iron II) in Operation VI 
(Northeast Cemetery) and another possible iron macehead was found in the 
aforementioned grave SK100 (See Above). The presence of a phiale and 
weapons strongly suggests this individual was of elite military status. 

A group of two fragmentary copper/bronze garment pins (fig. 23: Е-Е, 
HAS59-215), a copper/bronze needle (fig. 23: G, HAS59-214), an iron 
blade (HAS59-216), and assorted beads (fig. 23: L, HAS59-215) were 
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found in the area of the neck. Also in the area of the neck, copper/bronze 
pin 59-216 (fig. 23: D) was adhering to iron blade fragment 59-216. 
A similar tanged iron blade was found south of the skeleton (fig. 23: I, 
HAS59-222). The bead group included 53 carnelian short barrel beads 
(L9-16, L19—23), a circle and dot incised bone spindle whorl (L4), a white 
composite bead (L1), a brown polished bead (L3), a grey stone bead (L17), 
a copper bronze tube (L8), "several" small shells (L2, L5), two fluted 
composite beads (L6, L7), and a cuboid pyrite (?) bead (L18) identical to 
that found with SK99. Copper/bronze armlets consisting of four separate 
rings with flattened ends were worn on the right and left forearms (fig. 23: 
J-K, НА559-217-218). Two copper/bronze rings consisting of four coils 
each (fig. 23: Н, HAS59-221) were worn on the same finger of the right 
hand. 


Other Warrior Graves 


The Iron II warrior graves of Operations LI and LIV have their closest 
parallel in the Hasanlu cemeteries with a grave from the northeastern Low 
Mound in Operation VIh numbered SK493a (fig. 1, 24). 

Operations VIc-j were hastily excavated in 1964 to recover graves for 
analysis by physical anthropologists William Bass and Ted Rathbun (Rath- 
bun 1972). These excavations were poorly documented and the locations 
of two graves SK493a/b and SK495 in Operation VIh were not recorded. 
In all, nine graves and the partial skeleton of one other were recovered in 
УШ (5К491-492, 493a/b, and 494—499). АП date to the Iron II save 
SK494, the burial of a relatively well decorated high status child (Danti 
2013 a: 303-304, fig. 5.17, Cifarelli 2013), and grave SK491 of probable 
Period III date. 


Grave SK493a (UPM65-31-792a) is a young adult тае! (Rathbun 1972: 
67, 82; Selinsky 2009: 214) simple inhumation with, among other grave 
goods, weapons, an incised and repoussé copper/bronze belt, and a phiale 
mesomphalos similar to 5К105-106 (figs. 25-26, pls. 9-10). The body 


15 According to Selinsky 2009: 214, the remains of two individuals were found in 
burial SK 493. The primary burial appears to be the younger adult male (UPM 65-31- 
792a), while the older adult is only represented by a temporal bone and a mandible (UPM 
65-31-792b). Janet Monge and Page Selinsky, personal communication, May 11, 2012. 
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Fig. 24. Hasanlu Tepe: Burials in Operation VIh mentioned in the text. 


was positioned on the back with the head to the east facing up. The legs 
were tightly flexed with the feet under the buttocks. The lower left arm 
was lying across the pelvis. The excavator noted that the right arm, left 
upper arm, and lower left leg were missing despite a careful search. Post- 
depositional disturbance seems the most likely cause. Selinksy (2009: 214) 
lists a second set of skeletal elements cataloged with SK493, SK493b 
(UPM65-31-792b), belonging to an old adult of undetermined sex. The 
skeletal remains include only a mandible and temporal. Ted Rathbun and 
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William Bass provide no additional details in the excavation notes or pub- 
lication (Rathbun 1972: 67, 82), and did not note these extra bones. The 
most likely scenarios are: 1) SK493a disturbed 493b and was in turn sub- 
jected to post-depositional disturbance; 2) the deposition of the skeletal 
elements of 493b (not necessarily a formal burial) disturbed 493a; 3) the 
two skeletons were interred together; 4) the skeletal elements of SK493b 
were inadvertently mixed under SK493a during the excavation or shortly 
thereafter. Since Selinsky has determined SK493b is an older adult, this 
might provide a clue as to which other grave in Operation VIh might have 
disturbed it and hence its general location in the operation, which was not 
recorded during excavation. The only grave from VIh of an older adult is 
SK497 (Selinsky 2009: 212); however, this skeleton has a mandible and 
both temporals. 

The array of personal ornaments and weapons is similar to 5К105-107. 
Two bridge-spouted jars (fig. 25: A-B, PI. 9a-b, HAS64-293—294) and 
iron objects date SK493a to the Iron II. The jars were positioned at the 
knees. A coiled copper/bronze belt lay on the chest (figure 26: M, PI. 10, 
HAS64-288), and a copper/bronze phiale mesomphalos was set inside the 
circle of the belt (figure 25: D, HAS64-289). This belt is extraordinarily 
decorated and entirely unique within the corpus of copper/bronze strip 
belts from Hasanlu (de Schauensee 1988: 52, figs. 36—37), and as such 
merits a brief discussion. The belt consists of a long horizontal strip with 
a medallion “buckle,” terminating in a tapering strip of copper/bronze with 
a hook at its end. The horizontal strip of the belt is bordered with an ele- 
gant double row of meticulously incised guilloche, nearly identical to that 
found on the renowned Hasanlu Gold Beaker. Above and below the incised 
guilloche are rows of raised studs, and then an outer row of small holes for 
attachment to leather or fabric. In the central horizontal field of the belt, 
between the rows of guilloche, is a row with alternating palmettes, and 
palmettes flanked by kneeling animals (caprids?). The palmettes consist of 
six narrow fronds terminating in a leaf or feather, arising from a vase- 
shaped object with a beaded rim. The animals themselves are created with 
a fluid, incised outline and a few interior contour lines, with the bulk of the 
interior detail rendered through irregular rows of incised dots. The cleaned 
portions of the belt have not revealed whether the heads of the animals are 
facing the same direction as their bodies, or are looking back. The medal- 
lion shaped “buckle” is bordered with the same guilloche, and has repoussé 
decoration with two lions grasping (?) two recumbent calves. The strip 
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Fig. 25. Hasanlu Tepe: SK493a Operation VIh Burial 3. 
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tapers to the right of the medallion, and is decorated with three horizontal 
rows of guilloche, crossed by two short vertical guilloches, and at the ter- 
minal curling back into a hook. 

Unlike the style of the belt found with SK105 (HAS59-262, See Above) 
aspects of the decoration on this belt points not to the Caucasus but to 
Assyria. As de Schauensee has noted, the motif of kneeling animals flanking 
a palmette is well known from the art of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, particu- 
larly from depictions in Assyrian reliefs of elaborately decorated garment 
borders (de Schauensee 1988: 52). The naturalism and fluidity of these 
kneeling animals, as well as the lack of rigid stylization of the palmette, 
seem to point to parallels from the Middle Assyrian era (Matthews 1991: 
nos. 37-8; Harper 1995: 89, cat. no. 51, fig. 22). In fact, the palmette itself 
resembles vegetal elements found on seals from the Hasanlu IVb destruc- 
tion level of BBII classified by Marcus as “Middle Assyrian Stylistic Leg- 
acy" (Marcus1996: nos. 78 and 79 in particular). The elegant and sensitive 
contours of the kneeling animals also evoke the delicately carved cylinder 
seals and decorative arts of Assyria in the mid-second millennium BC, but, 
as de Schauensee notes, the elaboration of the field of the animals’ bodies 
with irregular rows of tiny dots is not an Assyrian decorative technique 
(1988: 52). Dotted surface patterning is far more characteristic of the art 
of western Iran, and can be found on the bodies of animals on the Hasanlu 
Gold Beaker (Winter 1989: figs. 4—5), various metal vessels from Marlik 
(e.g. Gold Beakers 8, 12, Gold Bowl 9, Gold Cup 10, Negahban 1996 
Vol. 2: color pls. 13-15) as well as on Middle Elamite bitumen roundels 
from Haft Тере and Susa (Negahban 1984: figs. 3-5). The medallion 
buckle displays a combination of repoussé and incised decorative tech- 
niques that is well attested at Hasanlu and elsewhere in the region (see 
Winter 1980; de Schauensee 1988), representing two lions grasping cou- 
chant calves. Finally, the guilloche decoration on this belt is in keeping 
with that on belts produced in Transcaucasia.!ó 

While a thorough stylistic and iconographic analysis of this extra- 
ordinary belt is beyond the scope of this article, as is any attempt to estab- 
lish its date or place of manufacture, a few tentative observations are 
offered here. Copper bronze strip belts are characteristic of the Caucasus 
(Rubinson 2012a: 395-396) and may appear for the first time in Hasanlu 


16 Maneul Castelluccia and Roberto Dan, personal communication, April 2013. 
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burial SK 107 (See Above). This example, however, is bordered by a type 
of guilloche that is both characteristic of Transcaucasian metalwork, and 
which participates in the “Hasanlu Local Style" as exemplified by the 
Gold Beaker (Winter 1989), and the figural decoration on the strip is 
inspired by the art of second millennium BC Assyria, although rendered 
in a technique that is characteristically Iranian. In its highly innovative 
integration of diverse cultural influences, this belt is characteristic of the 
elite artistic assemblage of Hasanlu IVb. 

Only three belts with medallion buckles and tapering ends were exca- 
vated at Hasanlu (HAS64-288, HAS58-450, HAS58-244), while a fourth 
fragment (HAS 60-665) appears to represent a guilloche-decorated strip 
very similar to HAS 64-288 (Winter 1980: 27). All but HAS64-288 were 
found in the burned buildings on the citadel. HAS58-450 was found 
among the loot carried by the Gold Bowl Group," HAS58-244!5 appears 
to have fallen from the second story storerooms in BBIW, and HAS60- 
665 was found among the debris of BBII. AII three of these belts bear 
incised decoration including nearly identical guilloche borders, and the 
two with preserved medallions (HAS58-244 and HAS58-450) also have 
lions and other animals in high relief in the repoussé decoration of the 
medallions. As Cifarelli has argued elsewhere, objects kept in the store- 
rooms of elite, public buildings were likely considered to be quite valua- 
ble in the Hasanlu context (Cifarelli 2013). The presence of nearly identi- 
cal objects in local burials marks those buried as high status individuals, 
with connections to those in power in the community. The presence of 
this beautifully decorated belt, then, is a clear indication that SK493a was 
a member of Hasanlu's elite. 

Two shortswords (fig. 26: Н, К, HAS64-291 and HAS64-290, blade 
only) lay on the belt and partially below the bowl. Thornton and Pigott 
classify shortsword HAS64-291 as having a distinctive Type IIB hilt, which 
resembles the hilts of shortswords and daggers depicted on Neoassyrian 


17 Winter 1980: figs. 70а- b; Danti 2014b: online supplement. 

18 Winter 1980: figs. 71a-b; Danti 2014b: online supplement. 

19 Marcus (1994: 4) has argued convincingly that the very long pins found close to the 
body act as closures for the burial shroud of the deceased. The pin in question is 27 cm 
long, which is well within the range she defines. She has associated these shroud pins with 
the bodies of women, and SK493 has been determined by Selinsky (2009: 214) to be a 
young adult male. 
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Fig. 26. Hasanlu Тере: SK493a Operation УШ Burial 3. 
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reliefs (2011: Fig. 6.29, 165-166). A long copper/bronze needle (fig. 25: F, 
HAS64-296) lay under the shortsword blade and may have served as a 
shroud ріп.! The shortsword and belt were laid atop the shrouded corpse. 
However, as one of the two other examples of a long, needle-headed pin 
from Hasanlu IVb was excavated near a group of bodies killed in the 
destruction of BBII on the citadel, it seems equally likely that this imple- 
ment served some other function. A third was found with the loot being 
carried out by the men in the Gold Bowl Group.” Other weapons in the 
burial included a knobbed copper/bronze macehead (Figure 26: L, PI. 9c, 
HAS64-292) lying at the north side of the body. Two socketed iron spear- 
heads were found southeast of the cranium (fig. 26: I-J, HAS64-286a—b; 
Thornton & Pigott 2011: Appendix 6.2, Type IIB). While these spearheads 
are of a relatively common type, it is interesting to note that they are only 
found in four burials at Hasanlu — Burials SK107, 108, 493a and 502. 
The body of SK493 was presumably decorated with the four simple, 
cast pennanular copper/bronze bracelets or armlets that lay at the left side 
of the body (fig. 25: C, HAS64-287) — the excavators did not specify 
whether they were still around the lower left arm. Since the upper left arm 
was missing, this raises some unanswerable questions regarding the distur- 
bance of the grave. The excavators associated a group of 24 beads with 
SK493a, but their locations were not plotted or specified in the notes 
(fig. 25: G, HAS64-297). According to field notes, they included 14 small 
carnelian beads (G3), 3 larger carnelian beads (G2), 5 small copper/bronze 
disk beads (GS), a single glass “eye” bead (G1), and a composite bead 
(G4). Another simple copper/bronze phiale (fig. 25: E, HAS64-285) lay 
east of the cranium. Given that this grave contains two drinking sets con- 
sisting of bridge-spouted jars and two copper/bronze phialae raises the 
issue of whether SK493a-b was a multiple interment іп the manner of 
5К105-106, resulting from a single episode, or more likely given the frag- 
mentary nature of SK493b, two separate episodes within a revered space 
as seen by the successive SK107, SK105, and SK106. Both scenarios 
reinforce the notion that warrior graves were elite focal points in the 


20 Long needle-headed pins were found in BBII near SK156 (pin=HAS60-896, mature 
adult female, Selinsky 2009: 210), SK157 (young adult, indeterminate sex, Selinsky 2009: 
210), and SK158, suggesting that these long, needle-headed pins may have been worn or 
carried by the living. This context serves to reinforce the suggestion made by Marcus 
(1994) that shroud pins could function as weapons, either figuratively or in actuality. 
HAS58-453 was found under the body of SK37 in BBIW — one of the three Gold Bowl 
soldiers (Danti 2014b: online supplement). 
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cemetery. The grave goods associated with SK493 are of the same elite 
military nature (the inclusion of drinking sets, copper/bronze belt(s), spears, 
daggers, and shortswords, arranged in similar groups) seen in the burials 
of SK105-107. 

А number of Hasanlu IVb burials surrounded SK493a/b in Operation 
УШ (5К491, SK495-499), although the precise locations of some are 
impossible to determine using the field notes and plans. 


Grave SK491 was discovered in the southwest corner of Operation VIh 
(fig. 24). Only the feet lay within the excavated area, and the excavators 
extended the operation to recover the entire skeleton. This simple inhuma- 
tion of a young adult male (Selinsky 2009: 213) is somewhat atypical in 
that the body lay face down and slightly on the left side rather than on the 
side or back as is characteristic of Iron II burials (fig. 27). The body was 
oriented southeast to northwest with the head to the southeast on the left 
side looking southwest. The arms were extended at the sides with the right 
arm slightly flexed at the elbow. The legs were extended. 

A buff holemouth jar with dimple lugs (fig. 27: B, HAS64-282) resting 
inside a broken carinated bowl (fig. 27: C, HAS64-281) lay to the north- 
east and rested against the left hand. A sherd from the bowl was found 
lying atop the pot, and evidently the vessel was broken when placed in the 
grave. SK491 included no personal ornament. An iron dagger/knife blade 
(fig. 27: A, HAS64-283) with a wooden handle and three rivets lay across 
the sacrum. It is not typical of the Iron II daggers/knives from the site, 
which tend to have upturned points, tanged bases, and no rivets or a single 
rivet for attaching the grip. A similar fragment from an iron knife grip and 
blade was found at Agrab Tepe (Muscarella 1973: Fig. 27 no. 19). The 
ceramic vessels are not convincing evidence for an Iron II date, and the 
lack of animal bones/food offerings supports this as well. The carinated 
bowl is not especially helpful for dating, but the holemouth vessel with 
flat-ledged rim is not unlike vessels from Iron III Agrab Tepe and Hasanlu 
IIIb and IIIa (Muscarella 1974: 63, Fig. 22: 2). Given all these factors we 
are inclined to date this grave to Hasanlu Period late IV—III?! This conclu- 
sion is stratigraphically supported: SK491 disturbed the immediately 
underlying SK498 of Period IVb (See Below). 


?! Stephan Kroll sees no parallels between the holemouth vessel and style of dimple 
lugs and Urartian ceramic assemblages and is inclined to date the vessel to Hasanlu IV-II 
(Personal Communication 2012). 
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Fig. 27. Hasanlu Tepe: SK491 Operation VIh Burial 1. 
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SK492 (UPM65-313-767) also extended into the southern balk. This sim- 
ple inhumation of an infant (Selinsky 2009: 213) lay 2.40 m below the 
surface and was oriented east to west with the head to the east, facing north 
(fig. 28). The body lay on the back and right side with the arms slightly 
flexed and legs extended. The left hand lay in the area of the thoracic ver- 
tebrae. A bead necklace was found about the neck (HAS64-284) but no 
drawing or further details were recorded before it was discarded. 


A. Bead necklace HAS64-284 
discarded and not drawn. 


Fig. 28. Hasanlu Tepe: SK492 Operation VIh Burial 2. 


SK495 is the simple inhumation of a subadult of indeterminate sex 
(Selinsky 2009: 213). The excavators did not record the location of this 
grave within Operation VIh. The body lay on the left side with the head 
to the north, facing east (fig. 29). The legs were flexed. The left arm was 
extended with the left hand near the knees. The right arm was flexed with 
the right hand to the left of the left innominate. 

Personal ornaments include a well-preserved copper/bronze shroud pin 
with a domed head and bead-and-reel decoration, placed diagonally across 
the upper chest, with the point facing the neck (fig. 29: A, HAS64-304; 
Marcus 1994: 5, fig. 4c). Around the neck was a group of more than 200 
beads, most of which were small white disks, as well as at least four glass 
spherical beads, a white composite cylinder bead (fig. 29: ВІ; HAS64- 
338) with diagonal hatching, two small copper bronze barrel beads and a 
flat, white rectangular shell bead (B2, HAS64-339). A bridge-spouted jar 
(fig. 29: E, HAS64-300), resting on a tripod stand (fig. 29: F, HAS64-301) 
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Fig. 29. Hasanlu Tepe: SK495 OperationVIh Burial 5. 
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lay to the west of the body. А carinated bowl (fig. 29: С, HAS64-302) was 
positioned north of the skull, and a small jar or beaker lay east of the 
cranium (fig. 29: D, HAS64-303). The vessels securely date the grave to 
the Iron II. The tripod stand is unique among the tripod stands of the 
Hasanlu Iron II cemetery, which typically have pointed, upturned slipper 
feet or cloven hooves and fenestrated cylindrical bodies (Hakemi & Rad 
1950: Figs. 20 no. 3, 22; See also Vanden Berghe 1959: PI. 145e, f). 


SK496 is the simple inhumation of a mature adult male (Selinsky 2009: 
213). The body was oriented west to east in a tightly flexed position on the 
left side with the head to the west, looking north (fig. 30). The hands were 
arranged before the face. The only object was a small copper/bronze ring 
on the left little finger (fig. 30: A, HAS64-950). 


Excavator's Sketch of SK496 


Fig. 30. Hasanlu Tepe: SK496 Operation VIh Burial 6. 


SK 497 is the simple inhumation of an older adult male (Selinsky 2009: 
213). The body was oriented northwest to southeast with the head to the 
southeast facing northeast. The body was positioned on the back with the 
legs and head flexed to the right. The right arm was extended and the right 
hand rested on the right femur. The left arm was slightly flexed and the left 
hand rested on the right innominate. 

Personal ornaments consisted of a group of seven beads (fig. 31: F, 
HAS64-958) — four carnelian beads, two broken glass beads, and one 
small copper/bronze barrel bead. A group of ceramic vessels lay south of 
the cranium and included a set of small jars/beakers (fig. 31: A-C, HAS64- 
955—957), a larger ovoid jar with constricted neck (fig. 31: D, HAS64- 
952), a hemispherical bowl with simple rim and loop handle (fig. 31: E, 
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Note: bridge-spouted jar (G) and storage jar (H) were not drawn 
or photographed. 


Fig. 31. Hasanlu Tepe: SK497 Operation VIh Burial 7. 


HAS64-954), a bridge-spouted jar (HAS64-1087), and a large red storage 
jar (HAS64-1088). The bridge-spouted jar and the large storage jar were 
not drawn or individually photographed prior to being discarded. Although 
not common, carinated jars with constricted necks similar to Figure 31: D 
were found in the Hasanlu IVb citadel and one comes from an Iron II grave 
at Dinkha (Muscarella 1974: Fig. 26 no. 904D). A pile of animal bones lay 
slightly south of the ceramic vessels. While this older male was accorded 
a drinking set, he was not buried with weapons, perhaps because he was 
too old for combat. 
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SK498 (UPM65-31-760) is the simple inhumation of a child of indetermi- 
nate sex (Selinsky 2009: 212). The grave was heavily disturbed, most 
likely by the overlying burial SK491. The skeleton was disarticulated and 
scattered among ceramic vessels and stones, which the excavators thought 
might be a disturbed wall or stone footing — nothing more was noted. 
Graves goods included a set of small jars/beakers (fig. 32: А-Е), а 
small bottle with a pierced rim (fig. 32: F), a drinking set consisting of a 
bridge-spouted jar with excised design (fig. 32: H) and a carinated bowl 
with a loop handle (fig. 32: G), and a fine ware jar with a distinctive 
stepped-out rim (fig. 32: I). This assemblage is typical of Period IVb. The 
range of vessel types is similar to that of SK497 and other Iron II graves 
at Hasanlu (SK19, SK22/52, SK23, SK26, SK32, SK58, SK59/65, 
SK60/74, SK115, SK470, 471, SK481, SK483, and SK503), consisting of 
a set of small beakers/Jars/bottles (often of graduated sizes), a medium 
bowl (often with single loop handle), a bridge-spouted jar, and a carinated 
jar or Aydria with a narrow neck/mouth. Of these graves, Selinsky has 
determined that six were young adult females (SK22/52, SK58, SK59/65, 
SK470, SK481, and SK481) or 37.596. In addition, SK503 is almost defi- 
nitely an adult female (25-35 YA) based on grave goods and an assess- 
ment of the skeleton by Rathbun and Bass in the field. Selinsky lists 
SK115 as a subadult (12-19 YA), and we would argue that the personal 
ornament with the skeleton indicate a female. Of the remaining graves 
with this ceramic assemblage, SK32 and SK497 are old adult males 
(50+ YA) and SK26 is a rare very old adult male (65+ YA). SK19 and 
SK23 are very old adults of indeterminate sex (Selinsky 2009: 208), 
although in the field Bass listed them as “old adult male?" and “male 
40+,” respectively. As previously mentioned, SK498 is a child (4-11 YA) 
of indeterminate sex. In sum, this ceramic assemblage seems to be highly 
associated with young adult to adult women (50%), old and very old adult 
males (18.75%), and indeterminate old adults (12.596). Young adult males, 
potential warriors, make up a mere 6%. Sets of small jars and bottles first 
appear in the mortuary assemblage of Hasanlu in late Period IVc or early 
Period IVb in a child's grave without a bridge-spouted jar (grave SK62). 


SK499 is the simple inhumation of an adult male (Selinsky 2009: 212) 
oriented northwest to southeast with the head south (fig. 33). The skull 
originally was facing up, but at the time of excavation had rolled over with 
the base of the skull up. Other signs of post-depositional disturbance 
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Excavator's Sketch of SK498 and 


the overlying grave SK 491 (in grey) 


Note:ring HAS64-961 not drawn. 


Fig. 32. Hasanlu Tepe: SK498 Operation VIh Burial 8. 
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A Excavator's Sketch of SK499 


Note: bowl (С) was not drawn 
or photographed. 


Fig. 33. Hasanlu Tepe: SK499 Operation VIh Burial 9. 
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include a missing right humerus — only the distal end was present. The 
body was lying on the back with the legs flexed (knees up) and to the east 
(right). The feet and lower legs rested against a jar (HAS64-971). The left 
arm was flexed and lying across the abdomen. The lower right arm was 
extended; the right hand lay over the pubic area. Grave goods include a red 
MBW bag-shaped jar with strap handles, cannelures, and appliqué spirals 
(fig. 33: B, HAS64-971), a fragmentary beaker (fig. 33: A, HAS64-970), 
and a carinated bowl (HAS64-1091, catalogued but never drawn or photo- 
graphed, disposition unknown) resting against the right side of the rib cage. 


Operation VIH Summary 


The clusters of burials surrounding the Warrior Burials in Operation LI/ 
LIV differ from those in Operation VIh in terms of sex and wealth of fur- 
nishings. The hypogeum in which SK105 and SK106 are buried is later 
than, and seems to have been deliberately placed over, Warrior Burial 
SK107. Nearby burials SK99, SK100 and SK111 are well furnished with 
elite objects, and in the cases of SK100 and SK111 some of these objects 
are gendered female, suggesting that the burials were women. The pres- 
ence of women, the possible metalworker in burial SK 114, and at least 
four children's graves in proximity to the warriors may indicate an elite 
household burial area. The burials in Operation VIh near SK493 do not 
contain any objects that are gendered female, and Selinsky identifies most 
as male. Moreover, these burials are, with the exception of SK493a/b, 
rather poorly furnished. While it is difficult to know how to interpret such 
a grouping, it is yet more evidence that burial customs at Hasanlu are far 
from uniform. 


Conclusions 


On the Low Mound at Hasanlu Tepe, Warrior Burials seem to be con- 
fined to Burials SK 105-7 (and possibly 108) in Operation LI (northern), 
Burial SK 493a in Operation VIh (northeastern), and possibly the Aypo- 
geum excavated by Hakemi and Rad. As a group, these Warrior Burials are 
characterized by classes of objects that are commonly interred with the 
dead at Hasanlu before Period IVb, including personal ornaments and 
tools/weapons in iron, copper/bronze strip belts, shortswords, and spears. 
The military nature of these warrior assemblages is clear, and Selinsky's 
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determination that SK 107 and 493a are male confirms that these assem- 
blages are masculine as well. That these objects have parallels in the mate- 
rial cultures of the South Caucasus, Talyche/Talesh, and Mesopotamia 
comes as no surprise, as the material ties between Hasanlu and these 
regions in earlier periods have been well established (Danti 2013 b: 
323-329; Cifarelli 2013). Moreover, the introduction of these new military 
assemblages in male burials in Hasanlu IVb is accompanied by the appear- 
ance in a few female burials of new types of artifacts that also speak to 
increasing militarization, and which are paralleled only in the Talyche/ 
Talesh region (Cifarelli 2013; Marcus 1994, 1996). Additional research is 
needed to investigate whether these Warrior Burials represent migrants 
into the region, but this constitutes an important line of inquiry for the 
future. 
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Fig. 8. 

Fig. No. | Context Ware Paste Temper Dia. 

A LId Str. 5 Buff Ic, Ext. Red Buff Grit 26 
Slip 

B LId Str. 5 Grey Ia Grey Grit 5 

С Пе Str. 5 — Ја Unspecified Grit — 

D LIf Str. 5 Buff Ic, Ext. Red Buff Grit 28 
Slip 

E LId Str. 5 Buff Ia Reddish Buff | Grit -- 

Е LIf Str. 5 Grey Ia Grey Grit — 

G Lld Str. 5 Buff Ia Buff Grit 22 

H Ца Str. 5 Buff Ib, Ext. Red Buff Grit 14.5 
Slip 

I LIf Str. 5 Buff IVa, Ext. Buff Grit and Lime | 26 
Burned 

J LIf Str. 5 Buff Ib, Ext. Red Buff Grit 20 
Slip 

K LIf Str. 5 Buff Ib, Ext. Reddish Buff | Grit 18 
Appliqué Deco. 

L LId Str. 5 Buff Ib Buff Grit — 

M LIf Str. 5 Grey Ic Grey Grit 8 

N LIf Str. 5 Buff Ic Buff Grit 15 

Fig. 9. 

Fig. No. | Context Ware Paste Temper Dia. 
A LIVe Str. 4 Grey Ib Grey Grit 34 
B LIVe Str. 4 Buff Ib, Int./Ext Buff Grit — 

Red Sip 
С LIVe Str. 4 Grey Ib Grey Grit — 
D LIVf Str. 4 Grey Ic Black to Red- | Grit — 
dish Brown 
E LIVf Str. 5 Red Ib, Buff Slip Red Grit 20 
F LIVe Str. 5 Grey Ia Grey Grit 14 
G LIVe Str. 5 Grey Ib Grey Grit 30 
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Fig. No. | Context Ware Paste Temper Dia. 
H LIVf Str. 5 Buff Illa, Ext. Red | Buff Grit 20 
Slip 
I LIVe Str. 5 Buff Ia, Int./Ext. Buff Grit 8 
Red Slip 
J LIVe Str. 5 Buff Ia Buff Grit 6 
K LIVf Str. 5 Buff Ib, Slipped Buff Grit 8 
L LIVe Str. 5 Buff Ib, Buff Grit 7 
M LIVf Str. 5 Buff Ic Buff Grit 16 
Fig. 10 
Fig. No. | Context Ware Paste Temper Dia. 
A Lle Str. 4 Buff Ib, Red Slip Buff Grit 20 
B Пс Str. 4 Grey Ia/b Grey Grit 20 
C Ыс Str. 4 Buff Ia/b Buff Grit 34 
D LId Str. 4/5 Buff Ia/b Buff Grit -- 
Е Lle Str. 4 Grey Ib, Pattern Grey Grit 14 
Burnish 
F LIf Str. 4 Buff Ша Buff Small Pebbles | 10 
G Пс Str. 4 Grey Ia Grey Grit 8 
H Lle Str. 4 Grey Іс Grey Grit 16 
I LIf Str. 4 Buff Ib Reddish-Buff | Mica and Grit | 18 
J LIb Str. 4 Grey IIa, Impressed | Grey None — 
Deco. 
K Пс Str. 4 Buff Ia Buff to Grey Grit Sd 
HAS59-272 
UPM 60-20-48 
Figure 12 
Fig. No. | Context Ware Paste Temper Dia 
A LI Surface Buff Ib Slipped Buff Mica and Grit | 32 
B LI Str. 2 Grey Ic, Impressed | Grey Grit — 
Deco. 
C LI Surface Buff Ib. Slipped Buff Grit 18 
D LI Surface Buff Ib, Slipped L. Buff Grit 15 
E LIVf NE Balk | Buff IIc Reddish Buff | None — 
F LI Surface Grey Ib, Slipped Grey Grit — 
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Hasanlu | Fig. Obj. No. Museum No. Object Type | Description Dimensions Photo 
No. No. in CM Neg. No. 
Fig. 13. SK98 Operation LIc Stratum 5 Burial 1 
59-271 A 1 UPM60-20-75 Jar Buff Та H. 8.5 — 
D. 7 
Fig. 14. SK99 Operation LId Stratum 5 Burial 1 
59-273 I 1 Discarded Jar MBW (grey) Ia H. 17 — 
D. 13 
Base D. 6.5 
59-274 G 2 TM Jar MBW. Bridge-spout. |Н. 23.5 78105: 
Fluting. Appliqué D. 9.5 23-24 
"eyes." Base D. 11 
59-275 H 3 TM Jar MBW (Reddish Buff) |Н. 36.5 -- 
Іс. 3 handles. D. 13 
Base D. 13 
59-276a |А 4 TM10961 Ring Copper/ Bronze D. 2 — 
Th. 0.3 
W. 0.3 
59-276b |— 4 TM10961 Ring Copper/ Bronze D.2 — 
Th. 0.3 
W. 0.3 
59-276с |— 4 TM10961 Band Copper/ Bronze D. 0.8 — 
Th. 0.1 
59-2764 |— 4 TM10961 Band Copper/ Bronze D. 0.8 — 
Th. 0.1 
59-277 C 5 UPM60-20-141 | Ring Double band. D. 2.2 — 
Copper/ Bronze Th. 0.3 
W. 0.4 
59-278 F 6 UPM60-20-142 | Beads Various Various — 
59-279 B 7 Discarded Stud Copper/Bronze D:2 — 
Th. 0.1 
Rivet L. 0.12 
59-280 E 8 Discarded Iron Ingots Iron L. 6.8 — 


Th. 1 
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Fig. 15. SK100 Operation LId Stratum 5 Burial 2 


59-282 10 Discarded Bowl MBW Ic. Handle H. 4.5 
D. 4.5 
59-283 11 Discarded (?) Macehead? Iron. Wood handle. — 
59-284a—b 12 Discarded Beads (2) Copper/ Bronze. H. 1.6, 0.7 
Two tubes adhering D. 0.8, 0.8 
longitudinally. 
59-284c 12 Discarded Studs (4) Copper/ Bronze, — 
59-284d 12 Discarded Ring Copper/ Bronze D. 0.9 
Th. 0.3 
59-285a 13 TM10987 Bead Faience or lapis. L..1:3 
Triple scroll. W. 1 
D. 0.3 
(one segment) 
59-285b 13 ТМ10987 Beads (7) Carnelian. Spherical. | D. 0.4 
Th. 0.1 
59-285c 13 ТМ10987 Stud Copper/Bronze D. 0.6 
59-285d 13 ТМ10987 Bead Dome. Incised. D. 2.7 
Material unspecified. | Th. 0.8 
Hole D. 0.55 
59-285e 13 TM10987 Bead Dome. Incised. D. 2:5 
Material unspecified | TH. 0.4 
Hole D. 0.5 
59-285f 13 TM10987 Bead Dome. Incised. D. 2.4 
Material unspecified | Th. 0.4 
59-285g 13 TM10987 Bead Dome. Incised. 0:252 
Material unspecified. | TH. 1.5 
Hole D. 0.4 
59-285h 13 ТМ10987 Bead Dome. Incised. D. 0.8 
Material unspecified. | Th. 0.5 
59-2851 13 ТМ10987 Веаа Shell (?) disc. D. 1.2 x 23 
Th. 0.6 
59-285) 13 ТМ10987 Bead Shell (?) Disc D. 2.2 x 1.9 
Th. 0.4 
59-285К 13 ТМ10987 Stud Copper/Bronze D. 0.6 
59-2851 13 ТМ10987 Beads Materials and — 
dimensions 
unspecified. 
59-285m 13 TM10987 Pin Copper/Bronze L. 6.8 
D. 02 
59-285n 13 TM10987 Band Copper/ Bronze H. 1.8 
D.1 
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59-2850 13 TM10987 Band Copper/ Bronze H. 1.6 — 
D. 0.8 
59-285p 13 TM10987 Pin Fragments | Iron — — 
(3) 
59-286a 14 UPM60-20-31 Spindle Whorl | Bone. Dome. Iron rod/ | H. 0.8 — 
pin fragment in hole. | D. 2.4 
59-286b 14 UPM60-20-31 Spindle Whorl | Bone. Dome. Iron rod/ | H. 1.4 -- 
pin fragment in hole. |D. 2 
59-286c 14 UPM60-20-31 Boss (?) Bone. Dome. Н. 1 — 
D.23 
59-286d 14 UPM60-20-31 Rod/Pin Iron -- — 
59-287 15 UPM60-20-181, | Chains Several lengths L. 10 — 
TM corroded together. W. 1.7 
59-288a 16 Discarded Iron and Flat iron cross-shaped | — -- 
Соррег/ fragment with опе 
Bronze Object | adhering copper/ 
bronze band. 
2 additional bands. 
3 copper/bronze Studs. 
59-288b 16 Discarded Needle Copper/Bronze — — 
59-291 3 Discarded? Jar MBW (Buff) Ib. H.1 — 
Cannelure. D.1 
Fig. 16. SK101 Operation LId Stratum 5 Burial 3 
59-289 17 Discarded Jar MBW (Grey) I H. 33 — 
D. 11 
Base D. 12.5 
59-290 18 Discarded Cup MBW (Buff and Grey) | H. 9 — 
D. 8.5 
Base D. 4 
59-292 20 Discarded Ring Copper/Bronze D. 2.1 — 
Th. 0.3 
Fig. 17. SK102 Operation LId Stratum 6 Burial 4 
59-293 21 Discarded Jar MBW (Grey) Ib. H. 30.5 78105: 
Bridge-spout. Raised |D. 12.5 25 
band. Two “Eyes.” Base D. 14 
Knob at tops of bridge 
and handle. 
59-294 22 TM Jar MBW (Grey) Ib. H. 19 78104: 3, 
Bridge-spout. Raised |D. 11.5 Color 
band. Base D. 11 ҮШ: 24 
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59-295 23 Discarded Spearhead Iron Shaft L. 14.2 -- 
Shaft D. 3.4 
59-296 24 UPM60-20-85 Cup MBW (Buff) Ib H. 5.5 — 
MET 60-20-22? Contained seeds. D. 7.5 
Base D. 4.5 
SK103 Operation Lle Stratum 4 Burial 1 
59-253 18 UPM 60-20-140 | Bracelet Light blue glaze. L. 0.6 — 
Beads (17) 3 grooves. D. 0.4 
Hole D. 0.2 
SK104 Operation Lle Stratum 4 Burial 2 
59-228 19 Discarded Ring Copper/Bronze L. 1 — 
W. 0.7 
Th. 0.25 
59-229 19a Discarded Bead Green stone (?) D. 0.5 — 
Th. 0.25 
Hole D. 0.25 
Fig. 18. SK105 Operation Lle Stratum 4 Burial 3 
59-230 1 Discarded Sword Iron blade and grip L. 24.7 78111: 
core. Copper/ Bronze | W. (at Hilt) 5.6 | 30 
bands forming grip. Th. (at Hilt) 2.5 
59-231 2 Discarded Belt Copper/Bronze L. 98 78111: 
W. 14.25 26 
Th. 0.4 
59-232 2a Tehran Belt, Studs Copper/Bronze L. (extant) 65 |78111: 
W. 5.5 28 
W. 0.4 
59-233a 2b TM10943 Rings (11) Copper/Bronze D. 1.8 — 
Th. 0.2 
59-233b 2b UPM60-20-217 | Rings (10) Copper/Bronze D. 1.8 — 
Th. 0.2 
59-234 2c TM10978 Belt Terminal | Copper/Bronze D. 6.8 — 
Th. 0.18-0.53 
59-235 2d UPM60-20-137 | Beads (8) Carnelian, frit, glazed | Various — 
frit (?), glass, bone (?) 
59-236 2e TM Blade Iron L. 16.9 — 
W. 2.9 
Th. 0.5 
59-237 3 Discarded Bowl Copper/Bronze H. 3.5(?) — 
D. 15 (?) 
Th. At Rim 0.3 
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59-238 Е 4 Discarded Bowl Copper/Bronze H. 9.6 78112 
D. 25 4—5, 
Rim Th. 0.4 9-10 
Sides and Base 
Th. 0.1 

59-2394 |Н 5 UPM60-20-138 | Anklet Copper/Bronze D. 8.6 — 
Th. 0.5 

59-2391 |J 5 UPM60-20-138 | Anklet Copper/Bronze D. 8.6 — 
Th. 0.5 

59-239c |I 5 UPM60-20-138 | Anklet Copper/Bronze D. 8.6 — 
Th. 0.5 

59-240 О 6 Discarded Belt Terminal | Copper/Bronze D. 52 -- 
Th. 0.1 

59-241 С 7 ТМ10973 С1а$р Copper/Bronze L. 8.8 78109: 0 
W. at Top 1.1 | Color 
W. at Base 1 VII: 11 
Th. 0.5 

59-242 N 8 TM10995 Bead Faience. Diagonal D. 1.6 -- 

incised lines. Н. 0.9 

59-243а |Р 8а TM/Discarded Studs (89) Copper/Bronze D. 0.4 — 
W. 0.2 
Th. 0.1 
Shank 0.3 

59-243b |0 8a TM/Discarded Studs (13) Copper/Bronze D. 1 — 
W.5 
Th. 0.1 
L. Shank 0.6 

59-243c R 8a TM/Discarded Stud Copper/Bronze D. 2 — 
H.1 
Th. 0.2 

Fig. 19. SK106 Operation Пе Stratum 4 Burial 4 

59244a |D 9 TM Anklet Iron Th. 1.5 -- 

59-2441 |D 9 ТМ Anklet Iron Th. 1.6 -- 

59-245a |F 10 UPM60-20-203 | Anklet Iron Unspecified — 

59-245b |F 10 UPM60-20-203 | Anklet Iron Unspecified — 

59-245с |E 10 UPM60-20-203 | Anklet Iron, Double Unspecified — 

59-246 A 11 ? Phiale Copper/Bronze. D. 19 78111: 

Mesomphalos | Shallow fluting. H.6 31 

Th. 0.2 
Rim Th. 0.4 

59-247 B 12 UPM60-20-74 / | Bowl MBW (Buff) Ic. Red | D. 12 — 

ROM 964.223.29 slip. Handle. H. 4.5 
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59-248 13 UPM Dagger Iron Extant L. 9 — 
W. 0.52 
59-249 14 TM10962 Jar. MBW (Grey) Ic. H. 24.5 78105: 
Bridge-spout. Handle. | D. 11 20-21 
Fluting. Base D. 9.5 
59-250 15 Discarded Jar. MBW (Grey) Ic. H..31.5 78104: 
Bridge spout. Handle. | D. 10 28-29 
Raised band. Base D. 11 
59-251 16 UPM60-20-104, | Cylinder Seal | Frit. Copper/ H.3 Color X: 
Marcus No. 91 Bronze caps. D.1 1 
59-252 17 Discarded Ring/Earring | Copper/Bronze D. 2.2 — 
Th. 0.2 
Fig. 20. SK107 Operation Lle Stratum 5 Burial 5 
59-254 20 TM Spearhead Copper/Bronze L. 29 78107: 
Shaft D. 1.8 13-14 
Shaft Th. 0.1 Color 
УП: 5,6 
59-255 21 ? Jar, MBW (Grey). H. 18 78105: 
Bridge-spout. Handle. | D. 9.5 16-17 
Ridges. 4 fan ridges Base D. 9.5 Color 
at base of handle. ҮШ: 
Handle slightly 23-24 
grooved. Two appliqué 
"eyes" on spout. 
59-256 22 ? Spearhead Iron. Wood fragments | Shaft D. 1.6 — 
in shaft. Textile Shaft Th. 0.1 
impressions on tip. 
59-257 23 UPM60-20-143 | Necklace Carnelian and snail L. 10.2 — 
Beads shell. 
59-258 24 ТМ10126 Сар MBW (Grey). Handle. | H. 7 78105: 
D. 7 26-27 
Base D. 2.5 
59-259 25 Discarded Jar MBW (Buff) Шс. H.31 — 
Cannelure. D. 15 
Hole at center of base. | Base D. 12.5 
Hole in Base 
D. 0.9 
59-260 26 No Card Jar MBW (Buff). Handle. | H. 16 78105: 
D. 19 13-14 
59-261 27 Discarded Beads (3) Copper/Bronze L. 1.1-1.5 — 
D. 0.3-0.4 
59-262 28 UPM60-20-179 | Belt Copper/Bronze. L. 54.9 78111: 
Repoussé design. W. 5.6 25 
TH. 0.8 
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59-263 H 29 2 Sword Iron. 3 rivet holes in | L. 44 — 
tang. Wood scabbard | Tang L. 10 
fragments adhering to 
tang. 

59-264 G 30 Discarded Bracelet Iron D. 9.8 — 

Th. 1.2 
59-265 J 31 UPM60-20-139 | Rings (2) Copper/Bronze D. 2.4 — 
Th. 0.3 
Fig. 21. SK08 Operation LIVe Stratum 4? Burial 1 

59-203 B 2 Discarded Jar MBW (Grey) Ic. H. 26.8 78104: 4 
Bridge-spout. Strap D. 11 
handle. “Beard.” 

Appliqué “Eyes.” 
59-204 A 3 UPM60-20-94 Cup MBW (Grey) Ic, Loop | Н. 13 78112: 
Handle D. 12.5 13-14 

Base D. 7 

59-205 С 4 Discarded Spearhead Iron L. 28 -- 

59-206 D 5 Discarded Spearhead Iron L. 36.5 — 

Fig. 22. SK109 Operation LIVf Stratum 4? Burial 1 

59-209 B 2 UPM60-20-93 Cup Buff УПа. Handle. H. 6.6 — 
D.8 

59-210 A 3 Discarded Jar MBW (Grey) Ia H. 9.8 — 
D.6 

59-211 — 4 Unrecorded Beads Unrecorded Unrecorded — 

59-212 C 5 Discarded Jar MBW (Grey) Ic H. 17.2 — 
D. 16 

59-213 D 6 Discarded Jar MBW (Grey) Ib. H. 34.1 — 

Three strap handles. D. 9.8 
Fig. 23. SK111 Operation LIVf Stratum 4? Burial 3 
59-214 A 7 TM Bowl Copper/Bronze 29 — 
D. 14.5 
59-215 E-G, L |8 UPM60-20-144 | Three pins Various — — 
MET60-20-215 | (min. 3) 
Beads 
(min. 71) 
and assorted 
beads 
59-216a-b | D 9 UPM60-20- Blade with Iron, Blade: L. 3 — 
144a-b Pin (adhering | copper/bronze. W. 1.2 
to blade) Th. 0.7 
Pin: L. 4.2 


Th. 0.3 
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59-217a-c |J 10 TM10952 Bracelets (3) | Copper/Bronze H. 1.3 — 
Th. 0.4 
D. 6.8 
59-218a-c | К 11 UPM60-20- Bracelets (3) | Copper/Bronze Н. 1.3 — 
145a-c Th. 0.4 
D. 7 
59-219 B 12 Discarded Macehead? Iron L. 13 -- 
Мах. Тһ. 4.5 
59-220 С 13 Discarded Macehead? Iron L. 11.5 -- 
Н.4 
Мах. Тһ. 4.3 
59-221a-b |Н 14 UPM60-20- Rings (2) Copper/Bronze. Two |Н. 0.6 -- 
146a-b rings, four coils each. | Total H. 1.4 
D. 24 
59-222 I 15 Discarded Blade Iron L. 8.8 — 
H. 24 
Th. 1 
SK114 Operation LIE Stratum 5 Burial 6 
59-266 — 32 TM Mold Stone (grey) with iron | L. 4.2 78110: 
adhering. Cylindrical. | D.3.0-3.2 17-18 
No — Not Discarded Blade or Ingot | Iron — — 
Number Collected 
No — No Discarded Ingots Iron (est. at 2.0 kg) — — 
Number Collected 
Figs. 25-26. SK493a Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 3 
64-285 25:E (6 ? Bowl Copper/Bronze D. 13 — 
H. 5.6 
64-286a-b | 26: LJ | 7 ? Spearheads Iron Shaft L. 20.5 — 
Shaft D. 2.5 
64-287а-4 |25:С |8 9 Armlets/ Copper/Bronze D. 9.8 — 
Bracelets (4) Th. 0.9 
64-288 26:M |9 UPM65-31-726 | Belt Copper/Bronze Strap W. 7.4 78162: 
Th. 0.3 30-33 
L. 100 
Circumference: 
81.3 
64-289 25:D 110 Phiale Copper/Bronze D. 19.25 — 
Mesomphalos H. 5.7 
64-290 26: K 11 Discarded Blade Iron Frag. 1 (Point) | — 


L. 14 

Th. 0.8-1.8 
Frag. 2 

L. 14 

Th. 1.8 
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64-291 26: 12 UPM65-31-199 | Short Sword | Iron blade. L. 39.5 — 
Hilt copper bronze W. 5.0 
wrapped with copper/ 
bronze wire. 
Frags. of wooden 
scabbard. 
64-292 26: 13 ? Macehead Copper/Bronze, Wood | D. 2.3 78160 
Inside Socket with H. 8.1 8, 
Iron Wedge 95300 
64-293 25: 14 ? Jar MBW (Grey), Bridge | D. 11.5 78161 
Spout, Strap Handle, |Н. 33 5-6 
Three Appliqué Dots |D. Base 12.5 
on Each Side 
64-294 25: 15 ? Jar MBW (Grey), Bridge | D. 27 78161: 
Spout, Strap Handle, |Н. 11.8 
Raised Ridge D. Base 11 
64-296 25: 17 UPM65-31-117 | Pin Copper/Bronze L. 27.0 — 
D. Shaft 0.5 
W. Head 0.9 
64-297 25: 18 ? Beads Glass, Carnelian, Frit, | Various — 
Copper/Bronze 
Fig. 27. SK491 Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 1 
64-281 C 4 Discarded Knife Iron. Wooden handle |L. 16.7 -- 
attached by three W. (Blade) 2.5 
studs. 
64-282 B 3 ? Holemouth Jar | MBW (Buff Ic) D. 18.6 78162: 
H. 19 
64-283 A 2 Discarded Bowl Buff Ceramic D. 27 — 
H. 12.5 
Fig. 28. SK492 Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 2 
64-284 — 5 Discarded Necklace. — — — 
Beads. 
Fig. 29. SK495 Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 5 
64-300 E 21 ? Jar MBW (Grey) Ic. D. 10 78161: 
Bridge-spout. H. 19 10 
Cannelures. 
64-301 F 22 UPM65-31-34 Pot Stand Unspecified ceramic | D. 17.9 78162 
H. 17.25 
64-302 C 23 UPM65-31-977 | Bowl Buff D. 14.6 — 
H: 5:2 
64-303 D 24 ? Jar Grey D. 3.75 — 
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64-304 25 ? Pin Copper/Bronze L. 28.8 — 
Th. 0.5- 12 
64-338 27 UPM65-31-263 | Beads Shell, frit, glass. Various — 
Fig. 30. SK496 Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 6 
64-950 28 Discarded Ring Copper/Bronze D. 1.8 — 
H. 1.8 
Fig. 31. SK497 Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 7 
64-952 30 UPM65-31-37 Jar MBW (grey) Ic D. 6.3 78167:27 
H. 20.5 
64-954 32 ? Bowl Buff. One handle. D. 17 — 
H. 5.5 
64-955 33 UPM65-31-87 Jar Grey D.4 — 
H. 7 
64-956 34 — Jar Grey D. 4 — 
H. 7.5 
64-957 35 — Jar Buff D. 52 — 
H. 8.5 
64-958 36 Discarded Beads Copper/Bronze, Various — 
carnelian, glass. 
64-1087 — ? Jar Bridge-spout — — 
64-1088 — ? Jar — — — 
Fig. 32. SK498 Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 8 
64-959 37 Discarded Jar Buff. Red Slip. D. 2,5 — 
Extant H. 5.5 
64-960 46 UPM65-31-85 Jar MBW (Grey) Ic. D.4 — 
Excised fluting. H. 6.5 
64-961 39 Discarded Ring Copper/Bronze D.2 — 
Th. 0.2 
64-962 40 ? Jar MBW (Grey) Ic D.6:5 78167: 
H. 23.5 26 
64-963 41 UPM65-31-46 Jar Buff. Four holes D.5 — 
evenly spaced around | H. 9.2 
rim. 
64-964 42 UPM65-31-65 Bowl Buff. One handle. D. 22 -- 
Н. 6.4 
64-965 43 UPM65-31-48 Jar Grey 1а D.5 -- 
Н.9 
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64-966 44 ? Таг Отеу D. 4.5 — 
H. 9:5 
64-967 45 UPM65-31-24 Jar MBW (Grey) Ic. D.9 78167: 
Bridge-Spout. Handle. | H. 16 28 
Spiral incising. 
64-968 46 UPM65-31-85 Jar Grey Ic. Excised D. 4 — 
fluting. H. 6.4 
Fig. 33. SK499 Operation VIh Stratum 5 Burial 9 
64-970 48 Discarded Jar MBW (Grey) D. 12 — 
Extant H. 13.5 
64-971 49 UPM65-31-85 Jar Buff. Handle. D. 14.5 78167 
Appliqué. Cannelures. | H. 32 24-25 


Bowl 
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РІ. la. Looted hypogeum in Naqadeh. 


PI. 1b. Looted hypogeum in Naqadeh. 
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РІ. 2а. The Low Mound of Hasanlu from the north slope of the High Mound in 1956 
showing the areas of future 1959 Operations LI and LIV (left) and Operation VI (center). 


РІ. 2b. The south baulk of Operation LI showing the Кіп. 
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РІ. 3a. Hasanlu Тере: SK99, HAS59-274. 
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Pl. 3b. Hasanlu Тере: SK102, HAS59-294. 
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PL 4c. Hasanlu Tepe: SK105, fragments of belt HAS59-231. 
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РІ. 5c. Hasanlu Тере: SK105, copper/bronze bowl НА559-238. 
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РІ. ба. Hasanlu Тере: SK106. 


РІ. 6b. Hasanlu Тере: SK106, copper/bronze phiale mesomphalos HAS59-246. 
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Pl. 7. Hasanlu Тере: SK107. 
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PL 8b. Hasanlu Tepe: SK107, fragment of belt HAS59-262. 


59-2580 


РІ. 8а. Hasanlu Тере: SK107, РІ. 8e. Hasanlu Тере: SK107, 
HAS59-258. HAS59-260. 
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РІ. 9a. Hasanlu Тере: SK493a, HAS64-293. РІ. 9c. Hasanlu Тере: SK493a, 
HAS64-292. 


РІ. 9b. Hasanlu Тере: SK493a, HAS64-288. 
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Plate 10. Hasanlu Тере: SK493a, HAS64-288 


d incised copper/bronze belt. 
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Abstract: The focus of this article are rectangular shields depicted on ancient 
Near Eastern reliefs and painted objects from the second millennium and the 
beginning of the first millennium B.C. The article considers the rectangular woven 
shields indicated by the brickwork pattern on the reliefs or by the chessboard on 
paintings. In the beginning of the first millennium B.C., as to judge from Assyrian 
reliefs, the rectangular woven shields were used only in the countries of Ancient 
Iran. Comparison of these shields depicted on the reliefs of Sargon II, on painted 
Greek Geometric pottery and on the vessel from Sialk B (Iran) confirms the dating 
of the painted pottery from Sialk B cemetery to the 2" half of the 8" century B.C., 
as was offered by the author earlier. 


Keywords: Assyria, Greece, Sialk B, reliefs, woven shields, vase painting. 


The Sialk B cemetery is one of the most important archaeological sites 
of pre-Achaemenid Iran. It is the one (as well as the site Hasanlu) that 
serves as a base for solving chronological problems, discovering the ori- 
gins and cultural relations of the Iranian sites of the first millennium B.C. 
The Sialk B cemetery was investigated and published by R. M. Ghirshman 
in 1930s (Ghirshman 1939). The chronology of Sialk B is still the subject 
of discussions, varying from the 10° to the 7% century B.C. One of the 
reasons for its dating by the 274 half of the 8" century B.C. is the style of 
vase painting in Sialk B (Medvedskaya 1986). It is worth noticing that the 
style of Sialk B vase painting is not found anywhere else in the archaeo- 
logical sites of ancient Iran. 

The Sialk B vase painting consists of four structural elements: geometric 
ornament, human and animal figures in silhouette technique, the metope- 
triglyphs system (ornamented girdles of interchanging panels with images 
separated from one another by ornamental compartments / triglyphs), and 
the filling ornament around the silhouette of human and animal figures as 
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its fourth element. Of course, the separate elements, listed above, can be 
found in vase paintings of different cultures including the Iranian one. 
However, the combination of all four elements forms the structure of Sialk 
B vase painting (mainly on the teapots and goblets). 

This structure was formed and developed in Greece. It was here that by 
760s the ultimate shape of date of the Late Geometric style of the Attic 
school was formed. Between the 8" and 7" centuries B.C. the Geometric 
style was replaced by the Orientalizing style, a principally different one. 

The difference between Greek and Sialk B vase painting is obvious. 
However a comparison of pottery paintings reveals not only structural 
unity of the Greek and Sialk images, but also discloses secondary details, 
that testifies to the traditional approach to the animated and ornamental 
paintings (hind legs of the ungulate animals are depicted by parallel lines, 
and there are “hanging” triangles linked to the upper metope frame over 
the croups, dot rosettes, wavy stripes on the handles of vessels, and crosses 
inside circles at bottoms of vessels). Phrygian vase painting was also influ- 
enced by the Attic vase painting style, but it was developing in the differ- 
ent direction, getting closer to Orientalizing style. The Sialk vase painting 
follows more precisely the structure and principles of Greek Geometric 
style (Medvedskaya 1986: 89-120). 

In connection with the dating of painted Sialk B pottery a shield-bearer 
depiction on one of the vessels from that cemetery bears a great impor- 
tance. There is a warrior with a dagger over the belt, a spear in his left 
hand and a rectangular shield in the right one (the shield would be held in 
his left hand, and the pike would be in his right one if in the attacking posi- 
tion) depicted. The shield is painted with a chessboard pattern (Ghirshman 
1974/77: Taf. 26, 6) (РІ. 5a). 

Usually shields in the Ancient Near East were made of weakly persis- 
tent organic materials, that is why the main source of information are their 
depictions on the stone reliefs, ivory objects, and different painted wares 
including pottery. Metal shields of that epoch are rarely discovered. More 
often bronze umbos of conical shape originally attached as rule to the 
center of the shields made from organic materials are found. 


The shields were probably made of wicker, perhaps reed or osier, 
wooden narrow plates, tied together by means of horizontal metal bands in 
zigzag pattern. Such shields were depicted by the narrow vertical stripes 
(Madhloom 1970: 57, Pl. XVII: 1, XXVIII: 10-12, 16) (РІ. 2). This was 
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the way of depicting handy shields as well as high siege-shields that were 
placed on the ground and defended the warrior from head to feet; they are 
known since the third millennium B.C. (Gorelik 1993: PI. LXIII: 3; LXIV: 
32, 32 a 36, 37, 41, 59, 71, 72; Madhloom 1970: PI. L, 3). Sometimes 
shields of hide were used. In that case, the shield surface on the relief 
remained smooth or void of ornamentation or painting. But in the second 
millennium B.C. Egyptian leather-covered shields were painted. Besides 
the shields mentioned above, woven shields were in use in the second and 
first millennium B.C. On the stone reliefs such shields were indicated by 
the brickwork pattern, while the chessboard pattern was their equivalent in 
paintings only. Both ways of depicting woven shields existed as early as 
the second millennium B.C. on the Egyptian reliefs and products made in 
Egypt (14% - 13% centuries B.C.) (РІ. 1: 6-7, 11-13, 17, 19). In the begin- 
ning of the first millennium B.C. the depictions of wicker shields in brick- 
work pattern are found only on the Assyrian reliefs of the 8" century B.C., 
and chessboard pattern shield images are painted on pottery (see below). It 
is not completely clear how centuries later that depicting tradition was 
brought to Assyrian carvers and the ceramists of Central Iran. 


In the second millennium B.C. depictions of variously shaped shields 
can be found in three areas of the Ancient Near East: 

1. In Egypt hand rectangular shields with round or sharp upper edges were 
used, dating back as early as the third millennium B.C. (Gorelik 1993: 
PI. LXIII: 8). Wooden models of similar shields and wooden warrior 
statuettes with similar shields are dated by the beginning of the second 
millennium B.C. (Gorelik 1993: PI. LXIII: 9-10, 11-14) (PI. 1: 8). 
Wooden shields were covered with leather and painted, sometimes imi- 
tating animal skin. There are numerous depictions of such shields in 
wall paintings of Egypt in the early second millennium B.C. (Gorelik 
1993: 178, Pl. LXIII: 15-22). On the 13" century B.C. reliefs rectan- 
gular shields with rounded upper edge are depicted by the brickwork 
pattern, meaning woven facture of the shield (Gorelik 1993: Pl. LXIII: 
47-48) (РІ. 1: 6-7). 

2. In Syro-Palestinian region rectangular shields were in use as early as 
the 18-17 centuries B.C. (Gorelik 1993: Pl. LXII: 50, graffiti in 
burial РЗ, Jericho). In the 14" - 13" centuries B.C. rectangular shields 
of Syro-Palestinian warriors were depicted by Egyptian artists as chess- 
board pattern on the painted items (Gorelik 1993: PI. LXIII: 59-60) 
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(РІ. 1: 12, 13), and as brickwork pattern on the reliefs (Gorelik 1993: 
PI. LXIII: 61) (РІ. 1: 11). In the 8% - 7% centuries B.C. the “corrup- 
tion" of the chessboard pattern as a slanting grid occurs (frescoes at 
Til-Barsip, Phoenician silver bowls, Cyprus: Gorelik 1993: PI. LXIV: 
29-30, 42). Since the 13% century B.C. round shields came into use in 
that region. It is supposed that such kind of shields was invented in 
Aegean region and in the south of Central Europe—Sea peoples moth- 
erland, and was brought to Palestine by one of them—Philistines who 
settled in that region (Pl. 1: 10,16). 

3. In Asia Minor since ancient times figure-of-eight shields were used 

(Pl. 1: 17-18, 20; 21-23 gold fibulae imitating the form of figure-of- 
eight shield: 23" c. B.C.). 
In the 13^ - 12% centuries B.C. borrowing of the shield-types from 
neighboring regions obviously in the course of strengthening military 
contacts has started. Figure-of-eight shields of Hittite origin came to the 
Syro-Palestinian region (Megiddo: Gorelik 1993: PI. LXIII: 63a, 64) 
(РІ. 1: 9, 15). The Hittites obtained rectangular woven shields accord- 
ing to Egyptian depictions (Pl. 1: 19), but they did not have round ones. 
Round shields brought to Egypt by the Sea peoples in the 13* century 
B.C. were supplemented by the round shields of Syro-Palestinian pris- 
oners of war, and probably, were accepted for a while as military equip- 
ment by the Egyptians. But round shields usage didn't last long there, 
and after the reign of Ramses III in the 12" century B.C. they are not 
in use anymore (Borchhardt 1977: E 28). However, as the whole, 
Egyptian depicting shields ceased ever since. It is obvious that the 
figure-of-eight shield shape of shields wasn't used anymore in the first 
millennium B.C. Near East. The only relief image on the Zinjirli city 
gates shows the corrupted form of such shield (9% c. B.C.: Gorelik 
1993: PI, LXIV: 6) (PL 1: 1). 


In the beginning of the first millennium B.C. round shields were univer- 
sally used in the ancient Near East. Now it could be linked to its usage as 
a main hand-shield type in Assyria and Urartu. The rectangular shields are 
known only by the Assyrian reliefs, though rarely depicted. 

During the reign of Ashurnasirpal II (883-859 B.C.), according to the 
Nimrud reliefs, Assyrian warriors were carrying rectangular hand-shields, 
depicted by the vertical lines. In the fortresses sieged by Assyrians, defend- 
ers are holding smooth rectangular shields, probably, leather-covered 
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(Yadin 1963: 388: 4, 5, 7; Madhloom 1970: 57, Pl. XVI: 1, XXVIII: 12 
a, b, ХУП: 1) (PI. 2); 

Warriors of Shalmaneser III (858-824 B.C.) used round shields and tall 
narrow shields, with facture depicted by vertical lines (Yadin 1963: 338- 
339, 406, 409, 411). 

On the reliefs of Tiglath-Pileser III (744-727 B.C.) there are no rectan- 
gular shields, there are only round shield images of different modifications 
(Madhloom 1970: 54-57). 

Rectangular woven shields are known by the Sargon II (721-705 B.C.) 
reliefs only. Such shields were used by defenders of the fortified cities 
Kishesim and Pazashi, and once—by an Assyrian warrior, though the 
rest of the Assyrians sieging the cities were using round shields including 
woven one (Khorsabad: Yadin 1963: 420-423; Madhloom 1970: 57) 
(Pl. 3; 4). Both above mentioned cities were located in North-Western 
Iran: Kishesim was on the Median border close to Sagbat/Ecbatana 
(modern Hamadan), future capital of the Median Kingdom (Medveds- 
kaya 2010: 114-115, map 2). The toponym Pazashi (*the Mannaean 
fortress on the pass leading to Zikirtu") is restored and identified with the 
name of the Mannaean fortress Panzish, which was situated opposite 
Zikirtu and Andia (Reade 1976: 98-99). АП the three countries are local- 
ized to the South-East of Urmia lake (Medvedskaya 2010: 65-66, 
scheme-maps 1, 4). 

There are no rectangular woven shields on the reliefs of Sennacherib 
(704-681 B.C.) times, since Assyrian warriors were using round woven 
shields as on reliefs of Sargon (Madhloom 1970: PI. XXVII: 13). On the 
reliefs from his palace at Nineveh warriors in the fortresses sieged by 
Assyrians use rectangular smooth shields. These prolonged shape shields 
have narrow plaques along narrow edges, which could have bent long 
plaques of wooden shield covered by leather (Paterson 1915: PI. 15; 19). 

T. A. Madhloom points out that rectangular shields made of wicker and 
depicted by vertical lines, known since the time of Ashurnasirpal II (PI. 2), 
were out of use after Sargon's reign (Madhloom 1970: 57). However, the 
chronological position of the rectangular woven shields in Assyrian art was 
not estimated by him. 

Meanwhile, only Sargon's enemies were using rectangular woven 
shields; before and after his reign, the rectangular shield's surface was 
depicted by vertical lines or was left plain. The lands of these enemies 
were located on the territory of North-Western Iran only. 
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In connection to the question of the time and area of the rectangular 
woven shields, the image of a warrior holding the rectangular shield on a 
teapot from Sialk B cemetery appears to be of great importance. The shield 
facture is shown by the chessboard pattern (Pl. 5). There are similar shields 
among vase paintings of Greek Late Geometric style dating by 760-700 B.C. 
(Snodgrass 1964: fig. 2; 3: c; 27). H. Borchhardt supposed (without precise 
naming of the region) that depictions of the rectangular wickered shields in 
Greek Geometric vase painting emerged under the influence of similar 
shields, really existing in the Ancient Near East (Borchhardt 1977: E 27). 

When and where the Greeks could have met such shields? There were 
none of their depictions in Asia Minor and the Mediterranean in the begin- 
ning of first millennium B.C. It is worth noticing here that in the second 
millennium B.C. both in Greece and the Hittite Kingdom figure-of-eight 
shields were in use, according to the depictions, meaning such an influence 
could have happened (and in that case it doesn't matter who borrowed 
from whom). Later, the area of mutual influence could considerably be 
enlarged. This process could be testified in particular by the South-Euro- 
pean influence on the structure of the horse bridle in Transcaucasia and 
North-Western Iran, which started іп the 274 half of the second millennium 
B.C. and lasted during the first third of the first millennium B.C. (Medved- 
skaya 2013). The influence of Greek vase painting of the Late Geometric 
style on the Sialk B vase painting in Central Iran during the 274 half of the 
8" century B.C. is obvious, which was said above!. It is there, where the 
image of the rectangular wickered shield on the Sialk B teapot is found. 
And during the same time, according to the Sargon reliefs, similar shields 


! The shield-bearer from Sialk B can probably demonstrate additional parallels to the 
Aegean world. If indeed the crest helmets with the crest attached immediately across 
the crown of the helmet (Hittite type after Borchhardt 1972: 101-103) are really depicted 
on two ceramic sherds and a cylinder seal from Sialk B (Ghirshman 1974: 37), they can 
be supplied with the shield-bearer depiction. His “head-gear” is analogical to the depiction 
of helmets on the Sialk B seal, however the frontal part of the crest is absent. The vertical 
strokes obviously exclude depiction of wavy hair. The terminals of crest looking upward 
are untypical for the depiction of helmets of this type. But this is the way of depiction 
of crests on helmets on the metal belt from Kiklavand (Luristan), the golden band from 
Khaniale-Tekke and the bronze shield from Ida cave (Crete), which are dated to the middle 
and late 8" century B.C. (Borchhardt 1972: 70, 108, Taf. 25: 2 - 4). The similarity of the 
dress(?) drawn by vertical lines both on the rider on the Argive amphora and the shield- 
bearer from Sialk B, as well as details of the shield-bearer’s head and the man on another 
Argive vessel (Courbin 1966: Pl. 8; 44: C.201/A,g), are possibly not purely accidental. 
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were used on the adjusting territories. As follows, in that region was used 
the technique of exactly rectangular shields weaving in the 274 half of the 
8" century B.C. 

It is possible, that Greeks could have met such shields in the lands of 
North-Western and Central Iran in the 274 half of the 8" century B.C. How- 
ever, the question remains open: how could that have happened? Accord- 
ing to the Assyrian relief depictions, rectangular woven shields were not 
used in the territories to the North-West of Assyria, where military cam- 
paigns of the Assyrian army were held. The Urartians, though used tech- 
nique of shield-weaving that is proved by the woven shield fragments 
found in Karmir-Blur (Piotrovskiy 1950: 24), used only round woven 
shields, as well as the Assyrians. First, bronze conical umbos were found 
together with the shield fragments, which were set in the center of round 
shields according to their depictions. Second, all the found Urartian bronze 
shields, as well as their depictions on bronze items, were of round shape. 
That means, that Iran and Greece were the extreme points, where rectan- 
gular woven shields were known and used. 

Thus, the woven shield depictions on the Greek Geometric pottery and 
Assyrian reliefs of Sargon times only serve as an additional proof of the 
earlier supposed 274 half of the 8" century B.C. dating of the painted pot- 
tery from the Sialk B cemetery. 

In general, Sialk B painted pottery and rectangular woven shields in 
particular are the additional proof of cultural links between the ancient 
Near East and South Europe, strengthened in the 8" century B.C., as is 
seen on the other material as well. 
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РІ. 1. Near Eastern shields of the 274-184 mill. В.С. 1-4 - reliefs on the stone orthostats: 
1- Zinjirli, 9% c, B.C.; 2- Gusana, Tell Halaf, 9% с. B.C.; 3- Carchemish, 9" -8 c, B.C.; 
4- Karatepe, са 730 В.С.; 5- ivory furniture inlay, Megaron 3, Gordion, 8" c. B.C.; 
6, 7- coloured reliefs of the time of Ramses II, 13" c. B.C.; 8- wooden statuette, Siut, 
20" -19* с, B.C.; 9- bronze statuette, Megiddo, 2" half 11" c. B.C.; 70- engraved ivory, 
Megiddo, 13%- 12^ c, B.C.; 11- 14, 16- Syro-Palestinian soldiers: 11, 14, 16 - reliefs, 
Karnak, 13% c, B.C.; 12-13 - box-painting, Tomb of Tutankhamon, 14" c, B.C.; 15 ivory, 
Megiddo, 14'^ - 12^ c, B.C.; 20- Hittite soldier, Egyptian relief, 13" с. B.C.; 27-23- gold 
fibulae imitating the form of a shield, Alaça Hüyük, 23“ c. B.C.: 
(Gorelik 1993: Pls. LXIII-LXIV); 17-19 - Anatolia, 13 c. B.C.: (Borchhardt 1977: abb.8). 
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Pl. 2. Relief from the palace of Ashurnasirpal II, Nimrud, 9" с. B.C. 
(Layard 1853 (1): РІ. 17). 
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Pl. 3-4. Reliefs from Khorsabad, 8" c. B.C., the fortresses of Kishesim 
(3) and Pazashi (4) sieged by Assyrians (Yadin 1953: 420, 425). 
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Pl. 5. a) Sialk B teapot (coll. Kofler Truniger) (Ghirshman 1974/1977: fig. 6); 
b) drawn from PI. 6. 
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Abstract: А graveyard at Baba Jilan in Dilfan province, Pish-i Kuh, Luristan, was 
reportedly looted in 2005. It was investigated by the local branch of the Cultural 
Heritage, Handicrafts and Tourism Organisation from 2006 to 2008. Cist tombs 
and jar burials were discovered and isolated objects and sherds were collected 
from the plundered areas. Noteworthy among these are a Luristan iron mask pom- 
mel sword, the first ever-provenanced sword of this type, and a bronze fingerring 
with the image of Ahura Mazda in a winged circle. These finds suggest that the 
area may have been used as a graveyard from the late Iron Age II onwards. 


Keywords: Iran, Luristan, Iron Age, Achaemenid, Seleucid, graveyard, Baba 
Jilan, radiocarbon dating 


The archaeological site of Baba Jilan (Babajian / babaziyan; 33°59'33.9"N 
- 47?40' 15.8" E) lies 30 km as the crow flies to the West of Nurabad and 
is situated on the southern side of the Sar Kashti mountain ridge in Delfan 
province (fig. 1, Pl. 1-3). Reaching heights of 2800 m AMSL, Sar Kashti 
is one of the highest and coldest areas in Luristan. Popular beliefs link the 
mountain to the grounding of the biblical ark and there is a local mauso- 
leum named after Noah. Several villages with houses (used in winter and 
cold seasons) and black tents (used as summer residence) are found along 
its southern flank. 


! The authors are indebted to Ahmad Parviz, Fatemeh Delfan and Maria Heydari 
for their assistance in the publication. The rescue excavations were directed by Ata 
Hasanpur. The documentation was kindly put at the disposal of the co-authors who 
were, however, not in the position to study the finds first hand. Z. Hashemi worked 
on the material in the context of a Ma. dissertation at the Université de Paris 1, 
Sorbonne-Panthéon under the direction of Dr. R. Boucharlat; B. Overlaet within the 
context of a Belgian Federal Science Policy project *Greater Mesopotamia — Recon- 
struction of its environment and History" (ТАР - VIT). 
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The site is named after a village that lies 3 km to the SW, locally known 
as Balavela. This name refers to an area where bala, licorice or sweet 
wood (Glycyrrhiza glabra Linn) grows, the dried roots and rhizomes of 
which are widely used in traditional medicine. The villagers stated that the 
name Baba Jilan refers to а holy man of the Ahl-e Haqq or Yarsan faith 
who once resided in the village. 

The Baba Jilan graveyard is situated at 2060 m AMSL on one of the 
flanks of the Sar Kashti, locally referred to as Beteheoi, “dead end”. It lies 
amidst oak forest and to the west of water sources, one at merely 20 meters 
distance, another at 100 meters distance is, like the village referred to as 
Balavela. 

To the south and just below the graveyard is a plateau used as campsite 
for seasonal migration and as grazing grounds (Pl. 3). Families and their 
flocks move from the foot of the mountain to this plateau in mid spring 
where they reside in black tents until the end of summer. It is one of the 
highest nomadic camping places in Luristan. 


The plundering of the Baba Jilan graveyard was reported upon in 2005 
and by the time authorities could take measures, a large part of the grave- 
yard had been destroyed. The Cultural Heritage, Handicrafts and Tourism 
Organisation of Luristan dispatched Ata Hasanpur to the site in 2006. The 
area was surveyed in the autumn of 2006 and news about the plundering 
was soon aired by the international news agencies?. Excavations were con- 
ducted in the following years 2007 and 2008. 

The graveyard covers an area of about 110 by 90 meters. Several sound- 
ings and a trench were made during which 11 tombs were studied. Together 
with items that were left or missed by the looters elsewhere in the grave- 
yard, these 6 cist and 5 jar burials provide important information on the 
Iron Age and following periods in an otherwise badly known region of 
Luristan. In this report, the individual tombs will first be discussed, fol- 
lowed by a survey of the burial goods retrieved at Baba Jilan. 


? Mehr News Agency 10 October 2006: Smugglers entice archaeologists to exca- 
vate Baba Jilan ancient mound; CAIS News: http://www.cais-soas.com/News/2006/ 
October2006/21-10.htm. These press releases erroneously mention a mound instead of 
a graveyard on a natural slope. 
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Fig. 1. General map of Luristan and Ilam. 


The tombs 


Eleven tombs were investigated, five of which were jar burials, and the 
remainder were cist tombs. Nine tombs were discovered in a 10 by 20 meter 
trench (tombs 3-11); the remaining two jar burials were located in the 
plundered area (tombs 1-2; PI. 1). None of the graves contained complete 
skeletons, only some bone fragments and teeth (Pl. 15 top left) were 
retrieved. 

Bone from soundings B1, B2 (with tomb 2), B3 and G11 (PI. 1), to the 
NE of the main excavation trench, were used for 14C dating (see appen- 
dix). Apart from the sample from B2 (to be considered with caution, see 
appendix), they cannot be linked to the tombs discussed infra but are 
indicative for the periods when the Baba Jilan area was used for burials. 
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Three of the calibrated dates fall within the transition period from Iron 
Age II to III, the fourth (from G11 on PI. 1) falls within the late Sasanian 
period (PI. 22). 


tomb | type Inside finds PI. 
WxLXxH m. 
t.1 Jar |- Iron sword 1, 20 
t.2 Jar |- Bronze buttons, spiral beads, | 1, 6-7, 22 


bracelet and rings; finger ring 
with man in winged disk 


t.3 Cist | 0.68 x 1.08 x 0.51 | Painted & plain sherds, са. 30 | 1, 4-5, 8 
chert arrowheads, iron fragments, 
2 bronze buttons, spiral, bead 


t.4 Cist | 0.71 x 1.26 x 0.52 | 4 bronze buttons, 2 beads, 23 | 1, 4-5, 9-10 
chert arrowheads 
t.5 Cist | 0.55 x 0.98 x 0.66 | Chert arrowheads, bronze but- | 1, 4-5, 10 
tons, striped whelk beads 


t.6 Cist | 0.64 x 1 x 0.54 Painted sherds, са. 20 chert|1, 4-5, 11 
arrowheads, perforated shell 
fragment, 2 bronze spirals, tubu- 
lar bead 


t.7 Jar |- Shell beads 1, 4-5, 12 
t.8 Cist | 0.46 x 0.8 x 0.54 | Pottery sherds; chert arrowheads | 1, 4-5, 12 


t.9 Jar |ca. 0.71 x 0.81 Pottery, shell & bone ornaments, | 1, 4-5, 12-15, 19 
iron pin, frit beads 


t.10 | Jar | 0.45 x 0.52 Painted pottery 1, 4-5, 16, 18 
t.11 | Cist | 0.75 x 1.13 Shell & bone beads 1, 4-5, 15 


The Belgian research in the Pusht-i Kuh region provided a survey of 
the different types and the evolution of the Iron Age tombs in Luristan 
(Overlaet 2003: 62-70, fig. 41-48; 2005) and the Baba Jilan tombs fit well 
within this framework. The most common type of tombs in Luristan were 
the cist tombs, mostly rectangular to horseshoe shaped underground cham- 
bers, that were entered from one side and roofed with slabs of stone and/ 
or beams, matting and earth like the local zemgas (Overlaet 2003: 63-64, 
fig. 42-43). After the burial had taken place, this entrance was closed with 
stones or wooden beams and the entrance shaft was filled with earth. The 
three remaining sides of the tomb chamber were either earth or were wholly 
or partially constructed with stone boulders or slabs. None of the Baba 
Jilan tombs seems to have had stone slabs as roof construction. 
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Jar burials are often mentioned in reports on plundered Luristan grave- 
yards (Godard 1931: 26-27) but without detailed information, it cannot be 
ascertained to what extent they belong to the Iron Age and not to another 
era. The same reservation must be kept regarding the Iron Age II date sug- 
gested for two jar burials and one cist tomb from Shaffe B in Pish-i Kuh 
(Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989: 45, 48, 554, PI. 135r, 139f, 231). 
Nothing of the (very limited) burial goods is significantly diagnostic but the 
presence of glass beads would altogether be exceptional in an Iron Age II 
Luristan context and rather suggests a later date is possible. One securely 
dated jar burial was, however, discovered at Djub-i Gauhar, an Iron Age III 
graveyard in Pusht-i Kuh. It was located in an excavation square amidst 50 
Iron Age III tombs and contained diagnostic Iron Age III grey ware (Haer- 
inck & Overlaet 1999: 8-9, ill. 3, Pl. 14, 50). Although jar burials existed in 
Iron Age Luristan—like in earlier and later periods—there is no information 
as to what extent they were used or were popular and whether there were 
regional preferences for the use of this type of burial. The five jar burials at 
Baba Jilan—and the many sherds of large jars that were found in the plun- 
dered area suggesting that more were present—can thus be an important 
addition to the corpus. For at least one of these jar burials an Achaemenian/ 
Seleucid date can be advanced in view of an associated find (tomb 2, see 
infra). Bronze Age jar burials were e.g. found at Kamtarlan (Schmidt, van 
Loon & Curvers 1989: 15-18, PI. 11). Large jar fragments with openings of 
45 to 52 cm in the Kalmakarreh cave are likely to have been from jar burials 
but in view of the metal finds and the (tentatively) Achaemenian dated other 
pottery, may very well post-date the Iron Age (Motamedi 1371/1992: 7, 12; 
Henkelman 2003: 106; Overlaet 2012: 124-126). Louis Vanden Berghe and 
Yolande Maleki witnessed the excavation of a child's jar burial at Cheshmeh 
Mahi in the Hulailan valley in the winter of 1959, but again its Iron Age date 
cannot be corroborated (Maleki 1964; Overlaet 2003: 33). Godard's report 
on the 1932 commercial excavations at Zalu Ab, Pir Gheib and Khushk- 
Kal'a, some 30 km to the NE of Kirmanshah, mentions the use of cist tombs 
as well as of 1 to 2 meters high pithoi that were buried in a vertical position 
and closed with a stone slab. It is not established, however, which finds were 
associated with these jar burials (Godard 1933: 129-130; Overlaet 2003: 
56-57). Their date remains problematic. 


Tomb 1 was located to the S.W. of the excavation trench (Pl. 1). It had 
been looted, only sherds of the burial jar and a 36 cm iron dagger / short 
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sword were left. The sword has a flanged hilt of a type that first appears at 
the very end of the Iron Age П in Luristan (Overlaet 2003:163-164, fig. 131). 


Tomb 2 was located to the N.E. of the excavation trench (PI. 1). The 
tomb was looted and only some fragments of the jar remained. Neverthe- 
less, some small bronze items were found around and in the disturbed soil: 
a simple bronze bracelet, some bronze buttons, spiral beads, rings made of 
bronze foil and cast and hammered strips (РІ. 6-7). The large number of 
spirals and rings suggests they were used for hair adornment. The 20 “but- 
tons" have various sizes and have either a convex or a flat surface with 
folded back rim. АП have central loops or pierced knobs at the back for 
attachment. The most remarkable find is a cast bronze finger ring with a 
large oval bezel displaying a crudely executed figure in a winged ring. 

The dating of this ring is under discussion. The 14C analysis of bones 
from the tomb suggests a calibrated date of 808 BC (95% probability / 
report see infra & PI. 22). In view of this, the excavator Ata Hasanpur, 
considers this ring to be the earliest representation of this symbol in the 
Iranian context, reflecting the influence of Assyrian imagery in the area 
(see e.g. Assyrian cylinder seals, see Collon 2001: 79-81) as a result of 
neo-Assyrian incursions. 

One of the present authors, on the other hand, considers this ring to be 
Achaemenid or Seleucid, emphasizing the uncertainties of the disturbed 
context and the inherent problem of relying on the 14C dating. An Achae- 
menid/Seleucid date takes into consideration that the two tendrils, pointing 
obliquely downwards from the ring, end in an upwards curve or hook. In 
Assyria such tendrils occur from the reign of Ashurnasirpal II onwards but 
always end in double or triple prongs. The Achaemenian tendrils end like 
the Assyrian examples either in three prongs or in open or closed spirals 
(Roaf 1983: 137-138, fig. 135-145). The shape of the tendrils on the finger 
ring thus opposes a pre-Achaemenid date. Michael Roaf also pointed out 
that the first reliably dated Iranian figures of Ahura Mazda in a winged disk 
only occur on Achaemenid royal monuments from the time of Darius I 
onwards (Roaf 1983: 133-138, fig. 133-147). The shape of the ring itself 
rather points to a Seleucid date. It is unknown in the Assyrian and Achae- 
menid repertoire but is documented in Hellenistic contexts at e.g. Uruk 
(Van Ess & Pedde 1992: nrs. 475-476, 510). The presence of a Seleucid 
type ring would indicate the long continued use of the Baba Jilan grave- 
yard, something already suggested by the late 14C date from trench G11. 
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Tomb 3 (РІ. 1, 4-5, 8): the walls of this NE-SW oriented, rectangular to 
horseshoe shaped tomb were constructed with large slabs that were placed 
on edge. The entrance (SW side) was closed with two large slabs. There 
were no slabs covering the tomb chamber, suggesting a covering with 
wooden beams, matting and earth. It is a relatively small tomb measuring 
on the inside merely 0.68 by 1.08 and a depth of 0.51 m. It seems the tomb 
had been plundered since some painted and some plain sherds as well as 
bone fragments were found around the tomb. Nevertheless, some burials 
goods remained inside, there were about 30 stone arrowheads, some iron 
fragments, two bronze buttons, a bronze spiral and a bead. 


Tomb 4 (РІ. 1, 4-5, 9-10): the walls of this NE-SW oriented horseshoe 
shaped tomb were partially constructed with stone slabs placed on edge. 
The entrance (NE side) was closed with two stone slabs. There were no 
slabs covering the tomb chamber. It is a relatively small tomb measuring 
on the inside merely 0.71 by 1.26 with a depth of 0.52 m. It seems the 
tomb had been plundered; there were no ceramics, merely 23 chert arrow- 
heads, 4 bronze buttons and two tubular bronze beads. The arrowheads 
were found at the SW end of the tomb chamber, opposite the entrance. 


Tomb 5 (Pl. 1, 4-5, 10): this small tomb had walls constructed with 
stone slabs placed on edge. The entrance may have been at the NE side 
where one large slab is placed. There were no slabs covering the tomb 
chamber. The inside measures ca. 0.55 by 0.98 m with a depth of 0.66 m. 
The limited number of burial goods and the absence of ceramics suggest it 
had been looted. There were some chert arrowheads, bronze buttons and 
pierced striped whelk (Engina Mendicaria) that may have been sewn on to 
clothing or strung to be used in e.g. bracelets or necklaces. It is an imported 
salt-water shell that was widely used as embellishment (Overlaet 2003: 
224-225, Pl. XXX-XXXI). 


Tomb 6 (Pl. 1, 4-5, 11): the NE-SW oriented tomb had walls constructed 
with stone slabs placed on edge and a row of flat laid stones around the rim. 
The inside of the tomb measures ca. 0.64 by 1.00 m with a depth of 0.54 m. 
The tomb was looted since objects and sherds were dispersed in and around 
the tomb. There were some painted sherds, about 20 chert arrowheads and 
jewellery. These included a lengthwise-perforated shell fragment, two bronze 
spirals and part of another such spiral stuck in a tubular bronze “bead”. 
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Tomb 7 (PI. 1, 4-5, 12): this jar burial was disturbed. Only half of the 
base of the jar was preserved. It still contained some bone fragments and 
two lengthwise perforated shell beads, one made from the central spiralling 
core of а conus shell, the other of the wall of а similar shell. 


Tomb 8 (PI. 1, 4-5, 12): this somewhat irregular NE-SW oriented cist 
tomb had only a few stones along the walls, suggesting it was largely 
destroyed by looters. The recorded inside measured 0.46 by 0.80 m with 
a depth of 0.54 m. Only some sherds and stone arrowheads were found. 


Tomb 9 (РІ. 1, 4-5, 12-15, 19): jar fragments covering an area of about 
0.71 by 0.81m contained some bone fragments, pottery and various types 
of beads and other ornaments. Among the pottery are a large common 
ware open bowl (Pl. 13 nr. 123), a painted vessel (Pl. 13 nr. 107), frag- 
ments of second similar one (Pl. 13 nr. 106; painted?) and finally a 
painted zoomorphic spout with a relief band at the base. There was also 
a large group of jewellery items (Pl. 13-15). Among these were blue frit 
beads, shell elements and an iron pin. The cylindrical blue frit beads are 
of varying size. Such beads were mass-produced and are found in many 
Iron Age III tombs along the Zagros (compare Rezvani & Roustaei 2007: 
149, 166, PI. 8; Amelirad, Haerinck & Overlaet 2012: 98, PI. 39). Among 
the shell ornaments was one conus whorl that was horizontally pierced 
by an iron pin. Since the shell elements were found mixed with the 
above-mentioned blue frit beads, it seems probable that they are to be 
considered as jewellery. There are small plates with double perforations, 
possibly to sew on to clothing, lengthwise-perforated cores of (conus?) 
shells and the conus whorl with its small iron pin. Conus whorls were 
popular throughout the Iron Age and were worn as beads on a string, 
could be sewn on clothing etc. The present find suggests that it may have 
been used as a sort of toggle pin, maybe to secure strings of beads to 
clothing. 


Tomb 10 (РІ. 1, 4-5, 16, 18): this jar burial measured approximately 
0.52 by 0.45 m. The jar's opening was apparently directed side wards in 
NE direction where a few stones and a painted vessel were found. Stones 
used to close the opening of jar burials were documented at Zalu Ab, 
Pir Gheib and Khushk-Kal'a to the NE of Kirmanshah (Godard 1933: 129- 
130; Overlaet 2003: 56-57). 
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Tomb 11 (Pl. 1, 4-5, 15): the structure of this NE-SW oriented horse- 
shoe shaped tomb seems to have been disturbed by the looters. It had part 
of its walls constructed with stone slabs placed on edge. There are no 
stones at the NE entrance. However, two large slabs, visible on the plan, 
may once have been part of the entrance, the roof construction or the walls. 
It seems some stones had also fallen into the tomb chamber. The inside 
measures ca. 0.75 by 1.13 m. It was plundered, only some bone and shell 
beads remained. 


Burial Goods and Burial Jars from Baba Jilan 


The following survey of the Baba Jilan burial goods includes the above- 
mentioned material, as well as finds that were made in the soundings and 
in the rubble left by looters. All sherds of large storage jars will tenta- 
tively be considered as of jar burials. Although much of the information 
is lost, the Baba Jilan provenance is in itself an important element; too 
few “Luristan” finds have a known provenience. The material as a whole 
provides an insight into the phase during which the graveyard remained 
in use. 


Pottery: 


Our knowledge of Pish-i Kuh Iron Age and Achaemenid pottery is still 
very incomplete, the only substantial stratified information being provided 
by the Baba Djan excavations. The Western Iranian Achaemenid pottery 
as a whole remains badly known, with only a few shapes and decorations, 
as in festoon and triangle wares, acting as key references (Boucharlat & 
Haerinck 1991: 302-304). A detailed study of the Baba Jilan pottery 
remains to be made but the limited information at hand allows us to distin- 
guish several groups. 

Storage jars: Large jars were used for burials but none was preserved 
intact, although enough remains of t.9 to allow a reconstruction and draw- 
ing for future research. Its size was estimated by the excavator as 0.71 by 
0.81 m. Fragments of thick-walled storage jars with the characteristic 
raised cordons, often decorated with herringbone incisions, impressed cir- 
cles or pointed ovals, occurred throughout the graveyard and suggests that 
many more jar burials were present (Pl. 17). Similar bands on pithoi are 
known from Baba Djan levels III to I (e.g. “Baba Djan III Pithos ware" / 
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Goff 1968: 121, Fig. 6; 1978: 33, fig. 11, PI. Пс; 1985: fig. 8) but are 
essentially of a too general nature to provide useful dating criteria. 

Painted ware: Among the painted vessels are a number of buff and 
white slipped jars with red to dark brown painted patterns. There аге pend- 
ing triangles on the shoulder, sometimes combined with horizontal dotted 
bands and wavy lines around the neck (Pl. 16, 18-19), metopes with 
hatched cross-shaped lines (Pl. 19 nr. 27) and dotted circles (PI. 18 nr. 105). 
These shapes and patterns are comparable to some of the Baba Djan III 
painted ware, particularly the horizontal undulating lines around the neck 
(Goff 1978: fig. 1-2; Overlaet 2003: 40-41, fig. 27 nrs. 13-14; compare 
also Iron Age III Tattulban: Vanden Berghe 1971: 266) and the pending 
triangles on the shoulder (Goff 1978: fig. 5:2, 6:5, 8:16, 9:18, PI. IIa, 
IVb; Overlaet 2003: 40-41, fig. 27 nr. 3). Metopes with hatched cross- 
shaped lines (PI. 19 nr. 27) are found on Iron Age II vessels and the dotted 
circles (РІ. 18 nr. 105) on an Iron Age III jug from Baba Djan (Goff 1968: 
fig. 11 nrs. 6 and 8). Lacking in the Baba Jilan repertoire, however, is the 
characteristic Baba Djan III kite shaped pattern (Goff 1978: fig. 5-6, 8-9, 
PI. IIa, IVb), also familiar from nearby Nurabad (Sajjadi & Samani 1999: 
PI. 18) and Mauyilbak tepe (Stein 1940: 294-297; Overlaet 2003: 42-44, 
fig. 29-30). The pending triangle pattern is chronologically and geograph- 
ically less limited than the related kite shaped pattern and continues to be 
widely used well into the Achaemenid period as part of the Western and 
Classic Triangle Ware tradition (Kroll 2000). An unusual item is a painted 
animal shaped spout (Pl. 13 & 19 nr. 124). There is an applied collar 
around the base, just above the break, and there are two perforations in the 
roughly bird head shaped end. Its general shape and the wavy painted pat- 
tern, possibly imitating feathers, suggest this spout may have been part of 
a bird shaped vessel. The applied collar at the base of the neck may point 
to a vulture's a characteristic collar of plumes at the base of its long neck. 
Since only this fragment is preserved, the original positioning and shape of 
the vessel remains uncertain. 


Bronze vessels: 


Noteworthy among the bronze vessels are a fragmentary vase with a 
globular body, a neck fragment of a vessel and a so-called “inkpot/ink-well 
vessel" (РІ. 21). This is a squat jar with broad splayed, concave neck and 
a profiled, constricted body. This type of vessel was particularly popular 
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during the Iron Age III in Pusht-i Kuh, Luristan (e.g. 7 at War Kabud, 
Haerinck & Overlaet 2004: 61, fig. 20-13, PI. 142-143; 5 at Chamahzi 
Mumah, Haerinck & Overlaet 1998: 28, PI. 64; 2 at Djub-i Gauhar, 
Haerinck & Overlaet 1999: 30-31, ill. 15: 10-11, РІ. 78). Such vessels 
are also commonly encountered in “Luristan collections" (e.g. Moorey 
1971, 264-265, n? 503-504; Muscarella 1988: 260-262) although their 
distribution was not limited to this province. Specimens were also dis- 
covered at Sarriz (Sanandaj museum, not published) and Sanandaj in 
Kurdistan (Amelirad, Overlaet & Haerinck 2012: 47, PI. 6-8, 34) and at 
Uruk/Warka in S-Iraq (Pedde 1992: 22, Taf. 22 & 25). 


Arms and armament: 


Chert and iron arrowheads: Five of the cist tombs contained groups of 
chert arrowheads (t.3: 30 / t.4: 23 / t.6: са. 20), apart from these, only two 
iron arrowheads with tang were found. One of these is 6.7 cm long and had 
a massive tip with round section (PI. 20). Stone arrowheads are very com- 
mon in Iron Age tombs in Luristan and occur throughout the period. They 
are often found together with bronze or iron ones and may simply have 
been a less costly version. From the Pusht-i Kuh graveyards, it appeared 
that iron only started to be used for arrowheads at the very end of the Iron 
Age II and fully replaced bronze in the Iron Age Ш. In the Iron Age I and 
IL, the chert arrowheads far exceed the number of bronze ones, usually, 
a grave did not contain more than two bronze arrowheads. During the Iron 
Age III, however, when iron was more readily available, the number of 
metal arrowheads increases and less chert ones are deposited in graves 
(Overlaet 2003: 231-232). The iron arrowheads from Baba Jilan thus point 
to a late Iron Age II, Iron Age III or later context whereas the stone ones 
do not provide sufficient dating criteria. The chert or flint is mostly plain, 
rarely spotted or banded and varies in colour from light brown to reddish- 
brown and from opaque white to dark grey. Such varieties are common in 
Luristan and resemble the material from known sources in the Kermanshah 
region. An extensive raw material survey to locate possible chert procure- 
ment zones in Luristan remains to be made, however, without which the 
exact provenience cannot be determined (see Heydari 2004: 124-127, 
fig. 1-4; Biglari 2004). 

Iron socketed spearhead: А single ca. 27.5 cm long iron socketed spear- 
head with mid-rib and prominent shoulders was found at Baba Jilan but it 
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is not associated with a specific tomb (PI. 20). The stem at the base of the 
blade has а square cross-section and evolves into a slit socket. Socketed 
spearheads were not attested at Iron Age I and II graveyards in Pusht-i Kuh 
Luristan but iron specimens are familiar from Iron Age III graveyards 
(Djub-i Gauhar: Haerinck & Overlaet 1999: 26-27, ill. 12; War Kabud: 
2004: 47, Fig. 14, Pl. XXII; Bala Dasht Seh Pa and Lingah-Gauri-Tadjar- 
ian, publication forthcoming), as well as from sites in the Pish-i Kuh 
(Surkh-i Dum: Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989: 257-258, PI. 177d; 
Tepe Guran: Thrane 2001: 123-127, fig. 99-100, PI. 70; Sangtarashan, not 
published). Other examples from late Iron Age II—Iron Age III context are 
known from Hasanlu IVB (Muscarella 1989: 26, fig. 2a; Thornton, P. & 
Pigott, V.C., 2011: 146-152, fig. 6.16-19), Sanandaj (Amelirad, Overlaet 
& Haerinck 2012: 51-52, РІ. 6-8, 33) and Тере Siyalk (Ghirshman 1939: 
P1. LVII, LXVII, XCII). 

Iron blade with tang: An iron 23.5 cm long double-edged blade with a 
tang to attach a grip could not be linked to a specific tomb (PI. 20). It is a 
simple design; such iron blades are common in Luristan and elsewhere 
from the late Iron Age II onwards (compare Overlaet 2003: 163-164, 
fig. 131). 

Flanged iron sword / dagger: The double edged, ca. 36 cm long dagger 
or short sword from tomb 1 had a grip that was made of an iron flange 
riveted between two mountings (P1. 20). These were usually made of per- 
ishable materials such as wood or bone, but occasionally also of bronze or 
stone (Overlaet 2003: 162-163, fig. 128, 130). The flange still preserves 
the outline of the grip with its two cross-ridges and triangular pommel. 
Such iron weapons are documented in the Pusht-i Kuh during the late Iron 
Age II and Iron Age Ш periods (Overlaet 2003: 161-166, fig. 128-133). 

Iron decorated sword grip: This sword grip belongs to a well-known 
uniform group of swords, referred to as the “Luristan iron mask pommel 
swords” (PI. 20, Fig. 2). Although the Baba Jilan specimen is badly cor- 
roded and details of the decoration are lost, the uniformity of the type 
allows us to recognise the decoration. Two bearded human heads were set 
on the circular pommel of the hilt. Set against the back of both heads were 
lion protomes. Two small predators flanked the base of the hilt. These 
short swords consist of separately forged parts of low-carbon wrought iron 
and reveal a craftsmanship that is more familiar with bronze than with iron 
working techniques (Moorey 1991: 3; Rehder 1991). The swords seem to 
be the translation of contemporary bronze decorations into iron and may 
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Fig. 2. Unprovenanced Luristan iron mask pommel swords. Left: type example 
(after Rehder 1991, PI. Ш); centre: construction scheme (after France-Lanord 1969, 
fig. 13); right & bottom: sword with the iron scabbard tip corroded on 
(Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels, inv. IR.147). 


reflect early attempts to produce more complex iron objects. In 1989, Mus- 
carella listed about 90 such swords known from literature but although 
most of them were claimed to come from Luristan and sometimes specific 
sites were named as provenance (Maleki 1964), none came from controlled 
excavations (Muscarella 1989). 


Although it is clear that the Luristan iron mask pommel swords belong 
to the formative stage of the ironworking technology in Luristan, it remains 
difficult to date them precisely. Based on technological arguments, Moorey 
and Rehder suggested an 11% century date (Moorey 1991; Rehder 1991) 
while Muscarella places them ca. 750-650 BC on stylistic grounds 
(Muscarella 1989: 354-355). Referring to the iron introduction in Pusht-i 
Kuh graveyards and in view of the uniformity of the group, Overlaet sug- 
gested they might belong to a limited period within the 10th. to early 
8th. century B.C. time range (Overlaet 2004: 336, 692, cat. nr. 328; 2013: 
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388-389). The Baba Jilan sword grip is the first Luristan iron mask pom- 
mel sword with an ascertained provenance. Although it was a surface find, 
since none of the other Baba Jilan finds refer to Iron Age I or early II, a 
late Iron Age II or 9% century date as datum post quem for this type of 
sword seems likely. 


Beads and ornaments: 


Shell, stone and blue frit beads: Pierced striped whelks (Engina Mendi- 
caria) were encountered in tombs 5 and 9 and were possibly sewn on to 
clothing or used in necklaces or bracelets. They are a common salt-water 
shell widely used as embellishment (Overlaet 2003: 224-225, Pl. XXX- 
XXXI). Larger gastropod fragments were found in tombs 6, 7, 9 and 11. 
There are lengthwise perforated columella, the central spirally twisting pillar 
of a gastropod, or moon shaped and pointed oval shaped fragments of the 
body whorl or spire with one or two perforations to attach them. Columella 
were widely used as beads since Uruk times (Limper 1988: 25-26, 184-185, 
Taf. 5, 12, 14, 18). In tomb 9 gastropod beads were found together with two 
conus whorls and blue frit beads. Conus whorls were widely used since the 
third millennium and remained popular throughout the Iron Age; they were 
worn as beads on a string, could be sewn on the clothing etc. (Overlaet 2003: 
226, fig. 189, PI. 2, 3, XXIX). A conus whorl was found in association with 
a small iron pin, stuck through a perforation on the side. This suggests that 
it may have been used as a sort of toggle pin, maybe securing strings of 
beads on clothing. The small cylindrical blue frit beads are of varying size. 
Such beads were mass-produced and are found in many Iron Age III tombs 
along the Zagros (compare Rezvani & Roustaei 2007: 149, 166, PI. 8; Ame- 
lirad, Haerinck & Overlaet 2012: 98, PI. 39). Carnelian is one of the most 
popular materials used for beads in Luristan. More than 50 barrel shaped, 
cylindrical or globular beads of varying size were found at Baba Jilan. 

Bronze beads and buttons: Solid bronze spirals may have been integrated 
in necklaces and were found in tombs 1, 3 and 6. In tomb 6 part of such a 
spiral was stuck into a bronze barrel shaped “bead”, identical to two such 
beads in tomb 4 (PI. 10-11). Some of the spirals and rings of tomb 2 may 
have had the same function but the sheet bronze spirals were possibly used 
as hair spirals (Pl. 6). The same tomb 2 contained 20 buttons or studs, 
smaller numbers were found in tombs 3 (2 specimens), 4 (4 specimens), 
5 (1 specimen). They are either flat, in one case with a central protuberance, 
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or domed and all have a central loop or eyelet at the back. Such buttons are 
common on Iron Age sites in W-Iran (Muscarella 1988: 22, 72-74, 78-79; 
Haerinck & Overlaet 2004: 63, fig. 22). Their specific function at Baba 
Jilan cannot be reconstructed. At the Sanandaj “Zagros” graveyard, how- 
ever, such buttons were found in situ on the head of the deceased indicating 
that they once decorated a cap or scarf (Amelirad, Haerinck & Overlaet 
2012: 49-50, PI. 14, 16-19). At the Iron Age cemetery of Masjed-e Kabud 
in Tabriz, such buttons were discovered in a row around the skull, as if 
they had been sewn on the rim of a headdress or some kind of headband 
(Azarnoush & Helwing 2005: 218-220, fig. 44-45). Such buttons were also 
used on horse gear (see e.g. Hasanlu IVB: Fleming, Nash & Swann 2011: 
121, PI. 5.10b & supplement 42-44, PI. 5.82, 84-90) but the context does not 
suggest such a use in the case of Baba Jilan. 

A unique "double button" from Baba Jilan was unfortunately not found 
in context and it remains unknown whether it was part of a larger set. It 
consists of two joined circular buttons, each with its own eyelet at the back 
(PI. 21). Identical ones were excavated in Hasanlu IVB where they were 
used on horse gear as headstall strap decoration (de Schauensee 1989: 
fig. 19; Fleming, Nash & Swann 2011: 104, РІ. 5.2 left & supplement 
ch. 5, p. 39, PL. 3.73) 


Finger rings, bracelets and anklets: 


There were many simple wire and sheet bronze or iron rings found at 
Baba Jilan. However, two bronze rings can be identified as finger rings. 
The first one is the above discussed cast bronze ring from tomb 2 (PI. 6). 
The other is a sheet bronze ring (P1. 21: 64) with a punched and engraved 
geometric pattern. It can be compared to two, slightly larger sheet bronze 
bands, identified as bracelets (PI. 21: 65). They have a simple decoration 
of lines and dots. Another sheet bronze fragment with raised dots may have 
been part of a bracelet but it is too incomplete to ascertain (P1. 21: 18). 

Several iron open and overlapping rings were found among the looters 
spoil. They may have been used as bracelets or anklets. Such iron jewel- 
lery is characteristic at the iron Age II Pusht-i Kuh graveyards and is 
sporadically present during Iron Age ІП (Overlaet 2003: 194-200). Excep- 
tional was the surface find of a chain of six large interconnected iron rings. 
Although series of rings were sometimes used as anklets, the fact that they 
are linked makes it doubtful that they were used in this way. 
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Bronze ornaments: 


Fig. 3. Small bronze ornaments from Baba Jilan. 


Several small bronze decorative elements with eyelets were discovered, 
unfortunately not in context (Pl. 21 and Fig. 3). The first is a set of two 
triangular shaped elements with a loop at one end, possibly strap ends that 
could be tied together with a string. There are small openwork pomegran- 
ate-shaped rattle bells with the persistent calyx shaped as a flat button or 
more realistically as a spiked knob. A bronze rod ending in a small solid 
globe may be a simplified version of a pomegranate pendant. Three small 
pomegranate rattle bells were discovered in a tomb at nearby Nurabad 
(Sajjadi & Samani 1999: PI. 19:4). A simple rattle bell is known from the 
Surkh-i Dum sanctuary where pomegranate shaped bells were also used as 
decorative pinheads (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989: 260, 269, PI. 
159b, 171a-c, 179a). Large plain and pomegranate shaped openwork rattle 
bells excavated in Iron Age context at Hasanlu IVB (de Schauensee 1989: 
fig. 14; Fleming, Nash & Swann 2011: 117, Pl. 5.7 & supplement 41, РІ. 
5.78-79 & 81), Siyalk B (Ghirshman 1939: pl. XXV:6) and Marlik (Negah- 
ban 1996: PI. 136-137), demonstrate that the type was widespread and is 
not limited to Luristan. 


Rare is a pair of so-called “banjo-shaped” pendants. They consist of a 
circular disk with a vertical strip on top with double protuberances. On the 
back, there is a cast loop for attachment. These characteristic pendants are 
known from several sites. There are two variants, some have an eyelet at 
the back like the ones from Baba Jilan, while others have a rolled top 
(Fig. 4). At Hasanlu IVB and at Tepe Siyalk they were found as part of 
sets of horse gear and were apparently decorating straps or belts (Hasanlu 
IV: de Schauensee & Dyson 1983: 71, fig. 18 nr. 3; Muscarella 1988: 
70-71 nr. 106-107; Fleming, Nash & Swann, 2011: DVD appendix ch. 5, 
p. 46, PI. 5.98 / Tepe Siyalk Tomb 15: Ghirshman 1939: Pl. XXV: 2, LVI: 
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Fig. 4. Set of two bronze pendants from Baba Jilan and comparisons. 


5.589). At Sanandaj, however, a set of two was found in a tomb that did 
not contain any horse gear, which suggests it was also used for personal 
adornment (Amelirad, Haerinck & Overlaet 2012: 48-49, 78, PI. 19). 
Related pendants that occurred in sets of two (without any horse gear) 
were excavated at another Iron Age graveyard at Kul Tarikhe (Rezvani & 
Roustaei 2007: 147, РІ. 9, 14). Stray examples аге found in many collec- 
tions (Calmeyer 1969: 105-108, Abb. 109; Moorey 1971: 136-137, PI. 28 
nr. 151; Muscarella 1988: 70-71). 


Conclusion 


The Baba Jilan graveyard, located near a traditional nomadic summer 
camp, had been severely plundered by looters before controlled excava- 
tions could take place. Yet, important information was still retrieved from 
the area. The burial goods from the cist tombs and jar burials indicate that 
the graveyard was used from at least the late Iron Age II onwards with a 
strong presence of Iron Age III material. However, a possible Seleucid 
finger ring and a 14C date referring to the Sasanian period, suggest the 
area may have remained in use as a burial ground much longer. This war- 
rants continued excavations since these periods are notoriously unknown 
in these parts of Iran. 
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APPENDIX 


Report on radiocarbon analysis by the Research Laboratory for Archae- 
ology and the History of Art, University of Oxford. 


OxA Sample Material (species) 583C Date 
Babajilan, Iran 
OxA-22006 T:B2 bone -18.52 2707 + 28 


This samples comes with a slight health warning. Although we extracted a 
little bit more than our minimum collagen amount of 5 mg, the %yield was 
less than 1%weight (0.8%wt). All other quality parameters we monitor (eg 
CN atomic ratio) were acceptable. 


OxA-22007  T:B3 bone -18.38 2784 + 30 
OxA-22035 T:B1 bone -17.80 2693 + 31 
OxA-22036 С:1 bone -19.48 1538 + 32 


The dates are uncalibrated in radiocarbon years BP (Before Present - AD 1950) using the half life of 
5568 years. Isotopic fractionation has been corrected for using the measured 613С values measured on 
the AMS. The quoted 613С values are measured independently on a stable isotope mass spectrometer 
(to +0.3 per mil relative to VPDB). For details of the chemical pretreatment, target preparation and 
AMS measurement see Radiocarbon 46 (1) 17-24, 46 (1): 155-63, and Archaeometry 44 (3 Supplement 
1): 1-149. The attached calibration plots, showing the calendar age ranges, have been generated using 
the Oxcal computer program (v4.1) of C. Bronk Ramsey, using the 'INTCALO09' dataset (Radiocarbon 
51 (4), 2009). 


2900 OxA-22006 R. Date(2707,28) OxA-22007 R_Date(2784,30) 
68.2% probability 68.2% 
895 (27.6%) 869calBC 
856 (40.6%) 819calBC 
95.4% probability 
907 (95.4%) 808саіВС 
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2900 OxA-22035 R_Date(2693,31) 
68.2% probability 
894 (18.5%) 874calBC 
848 (49.7%) B09calBC 
95.4% probability 
903 (95.4%) 804calBC 


OxA-22036 R_Date(1538,32) 
68.2% probability 
437 (34.6%) 489calAD 
513 (1.8%) 516calAD 
530 (31.8%) 570calAD 
95.4% probability 
4%) 595calAD 
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РІ. 1. Topographical maps with the location of the Baba Jilan graveyard 
(Height on the top map is MSL). 
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РІ. 2. The location of the Baba Jilan graveyard. 
Note the extensive traces of illegal excavations. 
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РІ. 3. The Baba Шап graveyard before and during the excavations. 
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РІ. 4. The Baba Jilan graveyard: the 10 x 20 m. trench with tombs 3 to 11. 
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PL 5. The Baba Jilan graveyard: the 10 x 20 m. trench with tombs 3 to 11. 
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PL 6. Burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 2. 
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Pl. 7. Burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 2. 
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РІ. 8. Tomb and burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 3. 
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x tomb 4 


РІ. 9. Tomb 4 at Baba Jilan. 
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Pl. 10. Top: burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 4; 
bottom: tomb and burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 5. 
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Pl. 11. Tomb and burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 6. 
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Pl. 12. Tomb and burial goods from Baba Jilan tombs 7, 8 and 9. 
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PL 13. Burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 9: ceramics and blue frit beads. 
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Pl. 14. Burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 9: blue frit, shell and iron jewellery. 
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Pl. 15. Top: shells, shell ornaments and a tooth from tomb 9; 
bottom: tomb and burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 11. 
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tomb 10 


РІ. 16. Tomb and burial goods from Baba Jilan tomb 10. 
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Pl. 17. “Storage jar" sherds collected at the Baba Шап graveyard. 
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PI. 18. Painted wares from the Baba Jilan graveyard. 
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PI. 19. Painted wares from the Baba Jilan graveyard. 
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РІ. 20. Iron weaponry from the Baba Jilan graveyard. 
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PI. 21. Bronze vessels (top), iron rings, 
bronze jewellery and pendants from the Baba Jilan graveyard. 
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HOMOGÉNÉISATION DE LA CÉRAMIQUE FINE 
DE LA DEUXIÈME MOITIÉ DE L’ÂGE DU FER AU NORD 
DE L'IRAN DANS LE CADRE DE L'HORIZON 
À CÉRAMIQUE DE TYPE ORANGE WARE 
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Abstract: Recently, the homogenization of fine ware called Orange Ware (Orange 
Ware Horizon) in the second half of the Iron Age (from the second half of the 8th 
century BC. to the middle of the 6th century BC.), in the mountainous lands of 
the northern part of Iran, has been pointed. 

In this paper, I analyze unpublished material and examine the range of this 
phenomenon. As a result, it is possible to offer the possibility that this phenom- 
enon would have spread also in the eastern part and have been more dense Fur- 
thermore, I examine their characteristics of form, technic of production, and con- 
text. I formulate a hypothesis about function of this ware and the background of 
Orange Ware Horizon. 


Keywords: Orange Ware Horizon; Function of pottery; Funerary practice; 
Caspian Sea 


I — Orange Ware Horizon 


Ces derniéres années, les spécialistes ont commencé à évoquer sous le 
terme de «Orange Ware Horizon» un phénoméne de grande homogénéi- 
sation de la céramique fine nommée «Orange ware», dans la région mon- 
tagneuse au nord de l'Iran, pour la deuxiéme moitié de l'áge du Fer (milieu 
du УШ? siècle — milieu du VF siècle avant J.-C.) (Arimatsu 2011; Piller 
2008; Mahfroozi & Piller 2009). 

Le terme d' «Orange ware» caractérise une céramique fine de couleur 
brun-rouge clair. Actuellement cette céramique est attestée sur une étendue 
d'environ 500 km d'est en ouest. Dans la zone de distribution de cette 
céramique, les différences d'altitude sont considérables notamment dans 
les Monts Elbourz oü se trouve le mont Damavand. Les conditions géo- 
graphiques sont trés diverses selon l'altitude des sites. En se fondant sur la 
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datation par le radiocarbone des couches stratigraphiques n° IT et Ш de 
Тарре Jalaliye au Gilan (Ohtsu et al. 2004b: 93-94), 1а céramique de type 
«Orange ware» est datée entre le milieu du УШ siècle et le milieu du 
VIS siècle avant J.-C. Cette période correspond à la deuxième moitié de 
l’âge du Fer dans la périodisation au nord de l’Iran (Dyson 1965; Dyson 
1989; Young 1964). Si la présence de cette céramique de type «Orange 
ware » dans une vaste zone géographique est caractéristique de cette période, 
on peut considérer que celle-ci était la catégorie la plus largement répandue 
dans cette région à l'áge du Fer, en englobant une grande diversité géo- 
graphique: on se doit donc de l’étudier comme un marqueur chronologique 
de l'évolution de la culture matérielle à l’âge du Fer. De plus, historique- 
ment, cette période correspond à la phase antérieure à la formation de l'em- 
pire achéménide; cette derniére phase peut étre considérée comme celle de 
la premiére formation de type étatique qu'ait connue la région. Par consé- 
quent, il semble également intéressant de vérifier les liens existant entre ce 
phénoméne archéologique que constitue l'occurrence de ce type de céra- 
mique et l'émergence d'une formation étatique dans la région. 

La mise en évidence de ce phénoméne lui-méme est le résultat des 
recherches de ces derniéres années et les connaissances sont encore frag- 
mentaires. Dans cet article, nous examinerons la réalité de cet horizon à 
céramique de type «Orange ware», en utilisant des données non publiées, 
et présenterons les nouveaux résultats concernant la distribution de cette 
céramique. Concrétement, nous essayerons d'examiner l'étendue de ce 
phénoméne, en analysant le matériel issu des prospections d'une part et des 
données provenant de régions non étudiées jusqu'à maintenant d'autre 
part. De là, en tenant compte de ce contexte, nous proposerons des inter- 
prétations sur la fonction de cette céramique. 


II — Cadre géographique: Caractéristiques géographiques du nord de 
l'Iran 


Au nord de l'Iran, les Monts Elbourz consistent en une partie des chaines 
alpines qui entourent la cóte sud de la Mer Caspienne (fig. 1). Cette chaine 
de montagnes est longue d'environ 500 km d'est en ouest, elle s'éléve 
entre 1000 et 4500 m d'altitude et plusieurs sommets culminent à plus de 
3000 m. Parmi eux, le mont Damavand (environ 5678 m d'altitude) est le 
point culminant de l'Iran. Cette région s'éléve à 1500 m d'altitude moyenne 
et descend brutalement jusqu'à la Mer Caspienne. 
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Fig. 1. Situation du nord de l’Iran et les sites représentatifs de l’âge du Fer. 


Dans cette région montagneuse, les pluies sont abondantes sur le versant 
nord. Du fait que l’air humide en provenance de la Mer Caspienne est 
bloqué par les montagnes, les chutes de pluie sont peu abondantes au-delà 
au sud sur le Plateau iranien où il fait chaud en été, et l’agriculture y est 
difficile, particulièrement dans les terres arides, comme celles du Dasht-e 
Kavir et du Dasht-e Lut, qui s'étendent au centre et à l'est du plateau 
iranien. Les zones d’oasis y sont dispersées. Le Plateau qui occupe la plus 
grande partie du territoire de l'Iran est ainsi trés différent de la région nord. 


III — Objet analysé 


Nous analyserons principalement la céramique trouvée en fouille et la 
céramique prospectée dans la région, avec une attention toute particulière 
pour la céramique sur laquelle j'ai travaillé directement et qui sera men- 
tionnée ci-dessous. 

La céramique provenant de fouilles que j'ai pu observer directement est 
celle des sites de Ghalekuti I, Ghalekuti II et Lasulkan (conservée au musée 
de l’Université de Tokyo), celle de Tappe Jalaliye (conservée à ГІСНТО 
du Gilan), et celle de Kaluraz (conservée au Musée national de Téhéran). 
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Parmi la céramique des sites de Ghalekuti І, Ghalekuti П et Lasulkan, 
j analyserai les données issues des objets dont on peut identifier la forme: 
129 tessons au total, y compris 46 vases complets. À l'exception des vases 
complets, cet échantillon comporte des tessons non publiés. La céramique 
des sondages à Tappe Jalaliye comporte 4215 tessons (3622 tessons de 
l'áge du Fer). Les tessons dont la forme est identifiable ont presque tous 
été publiés. Les données des fouilles de Kaluraz concernent seulement les 
vases complets y compris les vases zoomorphes, soit 51 pièces au total. Ils 
ont déjà été publiés. 

En ce qui concerne la céramique recueillie en prospection, j'ai travaillé 
directement sur les données suivantes. D'abord, concernant la rive ouest du 
Sefid Rud, j'ai étudié 5210 tessons céramiques au total (dont 484 tessons 
de l’âge du Fer) récoltés par l'Expédition Archéologique Conjointe Iran- 
Japon — une partie d’entre eux n’est pas publiée — ainsi que 458 tessons 
non publiés (dont 69 tessons de l’âge du Fer), qui ont été recueillis en 
prospection par ГІСНТО du Gilan. Ils y sont conservés. Les données des 
prospections de la rive est du Sefid Rud recueillies par les autorités archéo- 
logiques iraniennes ne sont pas publiées; elles représentent 2467 tessons 
(dont 224 tessons de l’âge du Fer) qui sont conservés а ГІСНТО du Gilan. 
Les 152 tessons (dont 92 tessons de l’âge du Fer) prospectés dans le bassin 
du Сһак Rud par l'Expédition Archéologique de l’Université de Tokyo en 
Iraq et en Iran sont conservés au musée du l’Université de Tokyo. Ils ne 
sont pas publiés. Les données de la prospection du bassin du Chak Rud par 
les autorités archéologiques iraniennes concernent 1763 tessons (dont 175 
tessons de l’âge du Fer). Tous les tessons ne sont pas encore publiés et sont 
conservés à ГІСНТО du Gilan. 

En outre, l’Expédition Scientifique de l’Université de Hiroshima en Iran 
(«University Scientific Expedition to Iran»), dirigée par le professeur 
Hiroshi Shiomi, a mené des recherches archéologiques dans le Mazanda- 
ran, le Semnan, le Gorgan, et le Khorasan, de 1971 à 1976 (Hiroshima 
University Scientific Expedition to Iran 1973; 1976; 1978). Les céramiques 
trouvées n'ont pas encore été publiées et elles sont conservées à l'Univer- 
sité de Hiroshima et au Musée national de Téhéran. J’ai pu analyser direc- 
tement les données conservées à l’Université de Hiroshima; celles-ci sont 
constituées de 6572 tessons de 189 sites prospectés du Gorgan et 3241 
tessons de 62 sites prospectés du Qazvin au Khorasan. Nous avons déjà fait 
les analyses du même type (Arimatsu 2011; 2012). En ajoutant les tessons 
du Gorgan étudiés en 2012, ce sont de nouvelles données qui sont présen- 
tées dans cet article. 
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IV — Examen de la distribution des céramiques de type «Orange маге» 
dans la région montagneuse au nord de l’Iran 


Les céramiques de type «Orange ware» contiennent seulement des 
particules minérales brun sombre de moins de 1 mm et des particules 
minérales blanches de moins de 0,5 mm, ce qui caractérise le traitement 
de surface de ces céramiques. Les surfaces intérieure et extérieure sont 
lissées aprés l'égalisation des parois (dans certains cas, par le tournage) 
pour la plupart. Les surfaces sont trés lissées et souvent lustrées, présentant 
généralement une couleur brun-rouge clair (fig. 2). 


10-12. Talü Tappeh 


— 
À b. 
T 


13-22. Sir Tappeh С 23. Tappeh Sirange bala А 24, 29, 30. Sir Tappeh F 25, 33. Sar Tappeh A 26. Zäl Тарреһ A 27. Unnamed 
site in Gorgan 28, 32. Tappeh Cahréenar 31. Тарреһ Panjilin-e-Sofla 


Fig. 2. «Orange ware» de prospections au Mazandaran et Gorgan. 
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Les formes étaient probablement des bols et/ou plats: quoi qu’il en soit, 
il me semble que les formes ouvertes sont majoritaires (figs. 2, 3-1-24, 
4-1-9, 12-14, 5-1-22). D’après les récipients complets trouvés, la céra- 
mique semble souvent correspondre à des bols à bec en gouttière. Les becs 
en gouttière eux-mêmes sont attestés dans le matériel de prospection 
(fig. 2-8, 9). Certains éléments présentent également les traces de la jonc- 
tion entre le bec et le bol (fig. 2-6, 7). On peut observer sur la surface 
externe sous la lèvre, dans certains cas, un lissage décoratif et des incisions 
(fig. 4-8). La surface externe de la lèvre est décorée de motifs en relief (un 
peu minoritaire) ou, dans certains cas, d’incisions (fig. 3-6, 17). Dans le 
détail, l'extrémité de la lèvre est horizontale ou s'incline à l'extérieur, tout 
en étant légérement bombée et en présentant un bord trés clairement défini 
entre l'extrémité de la lèvre et le corps du récipient (figs. 3-2~5, 15-22, 
4-3-6, 5-5-22). En outre, l'épaississement de la lèvre est caractéristique 
(figs. 3-7, 21-23, 4-3-6, 5-10). 

Nous avons caractérisé jusqu'ici les matériels mentionnés ci-dessus par 
l'observation à l’œil nu. Tout en gardant en mémoire les attributs de la 
céramique observée, il s'agit maintenant d'étudier les sites prospectés oü 
celle-ci a été découverte. 


1 — Cadre géographique de la distribution de la céramique de type 
«Orange ware» 


La céramique de type «Orange ware» a jusqu'à maintenant été relevée 
au Gilan et au Mazandaran (Mahfroozi & Piller 2009: 195-197; Piller 
2008). Nous avons également examiné d'autres régions du nord de l'Iran, 
en utilisant ces nouvelles données, et il en résulte que l'on peut confirmer 
dans ces régions la grande extension de céramiques qui ressemblent 
(figs. 2, 4, 5) aux céramiques non-utilitaires du Gilan (fig. 3) dans l'Iran 
septentrional (fig. 6). 

Les formes qui ont été attestées en prospection dans ces régions, sont 
similaires à celles de la région étudiée, non seulement par leurs caractéris- 
tiques morphologiques, mais aussi par leurs caractéristiques techniques. 
Elles employaient également une matière première fine brun-rouge clair et 
présentaient donc la méme couleur. Leur surface était soigneusement lissée 
par polissage ou lissage (fig. 2). De plus, les détails des caractéristiques 
morphologiques sont semblables. En particulier, les caractéristiques des 
lèvres (épaississement de la lèvre, formation d'un bord clairement défini 
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Fig. 3. «Orange ware» de prospections au Gilan. 
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Fig. 4. «Orange ware» de prospections au Mazandaran et Semnan. 


entre l’extrémité de la lèvre et le corps du récipient) sont communes aux 
unes et aux autres. Étant donné ces points communs, ces céramiques simi- 
laires se retrouvent sur une aire géographique relativement étendue qui 
n’était probablement pas accidentelle. 

En outre, à l’ouest du Gilan, dans le Talesh, des céramiques similaires 
ont été trouvées dans certaines tombes (Khalatbari 2003: 81-1, 81-3, 
84-1; Khalatbari 2004: 30, 33). Bien que nous ne les ayons pas observées 
directement, d’après les photographies et les publications, on note qu’elles 
possèdent des caractéristiques communes avec celles de la région étu- 
diée: surface brun-rouge clair, traitement de surface très soigné, lèvre 
épaissie. 
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Fig. 5. «Orange ware» de prospections au Gorgan. 
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2 — Densité et distribution inégale des céramiques de type «Orange ware» 
dans le Gorgan et le Gilan 


À première vue, ces céramiques de type «Orange ware» seraient répan- 
dues uniformément dans toute la région montagneuse de l’Iran septentrio- 
nal (fig. 6). En fait, on relève une distribution particulièrement dense, au 
moins dans le Gorgan et le Gilan, qui sont celles où des prospections ont 
été menées. 


Mer Caspienne 


© Sites où Orange ware est attesté Ф Sites prospectés de l’âge du Fer où Orange ware n'est pas attesté 
DI Régions prospectées exhaustivement 


Fig. 6. Distribution des sites à «Orange ware» 
à la deuxiéme moitié de l'áge du Fer au nord de l'Iran. 


Mais, en comparant plus en détail la distribution, on remarque des dis- 
parités régionales. Nous avons déjà dit que dans le Gilan ces céramiques 
ont été trouvées en prospection surtout sur la rive ouest du Sefid Rud. 
En outre, à plus grande échelle, au niveau des régions, on peut mettre en 
évidence des entre le Gilan et le Gorgan. Les céramiques observées précé- 
demment ont été trouvées sur 16,4% des sites prospectés du Gilan (fig. 7) 
et sur 40,0% des sites du Gorgan (fig. 8). Le nombre de sites analysés n'est 
pas trés différent entre ces deux régions: 128 sites dans le Gilan pour 189 
sites dans le Gorgan. Les prospections des sites ayant été systématiques 
dans les deux régions, cette disparité doit provenir d'autres facteurs que la 
limitation liée à l'état des recherches. 


V — Examen du contexte au Gilan: estimation des fonctions de la 
céramique de type «Orange ware» 


On trouve deux domaines associés aux artefacts: le domaine utilitaire et 
le domaine non-utilitaire (Sackett 1982: 70). Le domaine utilitaire de la 
céramique correspond à sa fonction en tant que récipient (l'importance de 


Fig. 7. Distribution des sites à «Orange ware» 
à la deuxième moitié de l’âge du Fer au Gilan. 
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Fig. 8. Distribution des sites à «Orange ware» 
à la deuxième moitié de l’âge du Fer au Gorgan. 
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la céramique comme récipient est alors moindre que le contenu pour lequel 
elle est destinée) et le domaine non-utilitaire correspond à une fonction 
symbolique à laquelle on suppose des valeurs socio-culturelles à détermi- 
ner, attachées à la céramique elle-même ou aux lieux/actes dans le cadre 
desquels la céramique est utilisée; la céramique est importante comme 
objet symbolique, les actes qui y sont associés sont plus importants que le 
contenu (Orton et al. 2001: 227-228). 

Les usages principaux d’un récipient en argile sont le stockage, la prépa- 
ration (alimentaire, entre autres choses) et le transport (Orton et al. 2001: 
217; Rice 1987: 208-209, Figure 7.1). Et pour présumer de ses usages, nous 
disposons d'abord, mais pas toujours, de documents et d'illustrations, de 
l'identification tracéologique de l'usage de l'objet d'aprés les analyses phy- 
sico-chimiques, de la vérification des contextes et de la distribution, enfin 
des hypothèses formulées d’après la technique de fabrication employée et la 
forme de la céramique elle-méme (Orton et al. 2001: 218-226; Rice 1987: 
210-211). Dans les deux derniers cas, on invoque les études ethnologiques 
et/ou on se fonde sur des hypothéses empiriques de l'archéologie. Dans la 
région analysée, il n'y a pas beaucoup d'illustrations et de documents pou- 
vant aider à présumer l'usage des céramiques. П n'existe pas non plus 
d'exemples d'identification tracéologique. Donc nous supposerons les 
usages des céramiques à partir de leur forme, leur technique de fabrication, 
leur contexte, et en invoquant les exemples ethnographiques. 


] — Caractéristiques des céramiques de type «Orange ware» 


(1) Caractéristique morphologique 


Durant l’âge du Fer, ce type de céramique présente des formes ouvertes, 
essentiellement des plats et des bols. D'aprés les exemples complets, les 
bols à bec en gouttière sont majoritaires. Quant aux décorations, l'incision, 
les entailles et le lissage décoratif sont les principales techniques employées. 
L'incision et le lissage décoratif décorent la lévre ou l'anse. Dans la plupart 
des cas, l’incision est en grille ou en lignes parallèles, ou encore des lignes 
horizontales un peu larges. Le lissage décoratif est aussi principalement 
en grille. Les entailles décorent la base et l'anse. Les parties rapportées 
sont le bec en gouttière et l'anse: l’anse, lorsqu'elle existe, est unique. Elle 
est attachée horizontalement. Elle est petite et elle présente souvent les 
éléments décoratifs cités précédemment. Il ne semble pas qu'elle ait une 
fonction utilitaire. 
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(2) Caractéristique des techniques de fabrication 


Ces céramiques ont en commun d’avoir été réalisées à partir d’une 
matière première fine brun rouge clair. Une matière première similaire était 
antérieurement employée dans une partie de la région étudiée. Mais c’est 
au cours de cette période que cette matière première a été largement utili- 
sée. Parallèlement, 11 existe d’autres céramiques plus sombres, mais elles 
demeurent exceptionnelles. 

Ces céramiques furent vraisemblablement principalement réalisées par 
façonnage au colombin. La finition de la forme et le traitement de surface 
pourraient avoir été traités au tour rapide. Concernant les tessons dont la 
paroi est relativement intacte, des traces d’égalisation horizontale peuvent 
être identifiées au bas de la surface externe de la panse. Néanmoins, du 
haut de la panse à la lèvre, un polissage ou un lissage très soigné ont été 
employés après cette égalisation, occasionnant la disparition de ces traces 
sur cette surface. Ce lissage soigneux des surfaces constitue ainsi une 
caractéristique importante de ces céramiques de type «Orange ware». On 
retrouve également cette caractéristique sur la surface interne, où la partie 
inférieure de la céramique est aussi traitée de manière très soigneuse. 


(3) Contexte 


Au Gilan, les céramiques de type «Orange ware» ont été trouvées en 
quantité particuliérement abondante dans la couche stratigraphique n? III 
du site de Tappe Jalaliye (Ohtsu et al. 2004a: Fig. 148-81, 102; Ohtsu et 
al. 2005: Fig. 41-17-8, 28-1, Fig. 42-12-7); elle représente environ 17.6 % 
de tous les tessons de lévre qui ont été trouvés dans les couches stratigra- 
phiques n? П et III de ce méme site (fig. 9-1). Toutefois, selon les 
remarques que nous avons émises sur les techniques de fabrication, y com- 
pris les tessons de corps de vase, dans le cas des données relevées sur le 
site d' habitat, il semble que ces céramiques constituent un groupe minori- 
taire caractérisé par la finesse de leur exécution (fig. 9-2). Dans les limites 
de l'observation à l'oeil nu des céramiques du Gilan, il semble que cette 
forme soit relativement minoritaire dans les cimetiéres. 

Concernant les cimetiéres, on peut indiquer une occurrence de cette 
céramique sur le site de Kaluraz (Ohtsu et al. 2006: Fig.1-7), de méme 
qu'à Ghalekuti I (Egami et al. 1965: Pl. LXXIV-17), et une occurrence 
également à Ghalekuti II (Fukai & Ikeda 1971: Pl. XLIII-12), ainsi que sur 
le site de Marlik (Negahban 1996: PI. 112-606). Bien que découvert à 
proximité de sépultures, l'exemplaire provenant de Ghalekuti II semble ne 
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[I] Jarre à long col 
N KN Jarre à long col étroit 
\ A Jarre à col court 
/ Bl вора: : Orange Ware 
p. |_| Bol/Plat : les autres 
(п-324) 


5% Céramique très grossière 
\ ES Céramique grossière 
| f=} Céramique commune 
Bl Céramique fine : Orange ware 
Ж |_| Céramique fine : les autres 


(п-4685) 


Fig. 9. Proportions à «Orange ware» dans les couches stratigraphiques n? II et III de 
Tappe Jalaliye. (1: proportion dans les tessons de lévre, 2: proportion dans tous les tessons) 


pas étre du mobilier funéraire, mais correspondrait plutót à la céramique 
qui avait tendance à être utilisée sur les sites d’ habitat. 

Au Mazandaran, on a relevé l'occurrence de céramiques de type 
«Orange ware» sur le site de Gohar Tappe: elle offre une certaine analo- 
gie avec les exemples de Tappe Jalaliye, et constitue une base de datation 
(Mahfroozi & Piller 2009: 197). Ce site est composé d'une zone d'habitat 
et d'un cimetiére — un phénoméne rare dans l'Iran septentrional. Les céra- 
miques de type «Orange ware» y ont été trouvées à l'intérieur de tombes 
et de fosses. La répartition de la quantité de tessons suivant les tombes 
et les fosses, de méme que le caractère de ces fosses demeurent incertains. 
Il est par conséquent difficile de préciser la fonction de cette céramique sur 
ce site. 


2 — Hypothése concernant la fonction des céramiques de type «Orange 
ware » 


Les céramiques largement répandues à cette période donnent l'impres- 
sion à premiére vue que toutes les formes sont simples. Mais la forme de 
leur lévre et de leur extrémité reléve de certaines tendances et caractéris- 
tiques qui apparaissent à cette période seulement. Ces parties sont souvent 
décorées par un lissage décoratif et des incisions, et la matière première 
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fine brun-rouge clair est employée de façon délibérée. En outre, le traite- 
ment de surface est aussi vraiment soigné. Dans l’ensemble, il s’agit de 
récipients fabriqués très soigneusement. En considération de ces points, on 
peut dire qu'elles sont caractéristiques du type «Orange ware». Dans tous 
les cas, on ne trouve pas de traces de traces de cuisson. Dans le cas des 
données provenant du site d'habitat, elles font partie du groupe minoritaire 
caractérisé par une grande finesse d'exécution. 

En se référant aux caractéristiques morphologiques et techniques et 
aux contextes qui correspondent à chaque usage principal de céramique 
(Henrickson & McDonald 1983; Orton et al. 2001: 218-226; Plog 1977; 
Pollock 1983: 360; Rice 1987: 236-242, Table 7.2; Shepard 1976), ces 
caractéristiques sont conformes à celles des récipients à l'usage d'offrande 
et/ou à l'usage de commensalité cérémoniale. Ce type de céramique se 
trouve dans des contextes non-ordinaires comme les tombes et les cachettes, 
en plus des bátiments et des dépotoirs. Dans de nombreux cas, les formes 
accordent plus d'importance à la valeur esthétique qu'à la commodité. Elle 
emploie une matière première relativement fine dans sa fabrication et la 
surface est soignée par les polissages, les égalisations, les engobes. Les 
formes ouvertes dont le contenu devait étre visible comme les plats et les 
bols sont majoritaires. D'aprés cela, les céramiques de type «Orange ware» 
étaient utilisées plutót comme des récipients à l'usage d'offrande et/ou à 
l'usage du service dans un site d'habitat, au moins en tout cas au Gilan. 

Du fait que ces céramiques trouvées en contexte d'habitat relévent d'une 
distribution différente de celle de la céramique funéraire déjà mentionnée, 
on peut considérer ce phénoméne comme constituant une preuve que ces 
céramiques répondaient à un usage différent de celle de la céramique funé- 
raire. En méme temps, on peut relever les caractéristiques de nouvelles 
pratiques, dans la mesure oü l'usage de ces céramiques se développe alors 
sur une aire géographique plus importante, sans tenir compte des variations 
des conditions naturelles. Cette expansion s'affranchit alors également des 
limitations géographiques inhérentes aux pratiques plus anciennes, ces der- 
niéres demeurant jusqu'à présent confinés dans des aires géographiques 
trés limitées (Arimatsu 2011). 

Par ailleurs, ces céramiques sont principalement des bols ou des plats 
simples. П est donc difficile de leur attacher une fonction particulière 
d'aprés leur forme. Dans certains cas, elles disposaient d'une petite anse 
associée à un bec en gouttiére. Mais il demeure difficile d'estimer si ces 
caractéristiques relevaient d'une évolution fonctionnelle particuliére ou 
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non. Alors faut-il supposer que le contenu de ces céramiques était un pro- 
duit important et que leur circulation sur un territoire toujours plus grand 
est entraînée par la même expansion de la distribution des céramiques qui 
le contenaient? En considération de leurs formes, il nous semble pouvoir 
rejeter cette possibilité, car elles présentent des formes évasées (plats et 
bols) qui sont impropres au transport. 

Pour ces raisons, on peut estimer qu'il existait une certaine «significa- 
tion», si ce n'est un certain symbolisme, dans la possession et l'utilisation 
de ces céramiques, ainsi que dans le lieu et les actes dans lesquels ces 
céramiques étaient employées. Il n'est pas impossible que ces céramiques 
aient été chargées d'une «signification» (fonction) duale. C'est-à-dire 
qu'elles étaient peut-étre dans une certaine mesure des récipients chargés 
d'une fonction sociale en méme temps qu'une fonction rituelle. 


VI — Signification de l’homogénéisation des céramiques fines dans la 
deuxième moitié de l’âge du Fer dans le nord de l’Iran 


Pour évaluer le phénomène d’homogénéisation de la céramique fine 
dans la deuxième moitié de l’âge du Fer, nous avons analysé dans cet 
article le matériel récemment mis au jour et du matériel non publié jusqu’à 
maintenant. En conséquence, nous avons pu montrer que l’homogénéisa- 
tion morphologique de cette céramique était répandue plus à l’est qu’on ne 
le supposait jusqu'à présent. Et il est possible qu'elle ait été répandue dans 
ces régions de maniére relativement dense. Nous pouvons donc dire que 
l'horizon à céramique de type «Orange ware» est un phénoméne certain. 
L'homogénéisation morphologique de cette céramique a été observée dans 
toute la région étudiée, traversant les barriéres géographiques naturelles. 
Par ailleurs, on constate que la localisation des sites sur lesquels cette céra- 
mique est attestée ne résulte pas du hasard, mais répondait à des conditions 
géographiques déterminées. 

À la lumière des tendances de cette distribution, on peut estimer que la 
céramique de type «Orange ware» ne circulait pas au hasard. L'homogé- 
néisation morphologique témoigne qu'elle ne s'est pas développée indivi- 
duellement dans chaque région. De plus, il semble que la distribution des 
bátiments publics soit une preuve supplémentaire de cette homogénéité. 
Nous prenons ici pour exemple la découverte plus à l'est, dans les régions 
avoisinantes au-delà du Gorgan (le sud de l'Asie centrale qui s'étend le 
long de la chaine du Kopet-Dag), de grands bátiments publics similaires à 
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ceux du site de Godin Tepe (situé à l’ouest) qui ont été mis au jour sur les 
sites de Geoktchik Depe et de Ulug Depe, selon les rapports publiés ces 
dernières années (Lecomte 2006; Boucharlat et al. 2005). Par conséquent, 
il est possible qu'il y ait un rapport entre la distribution et la diffusion des 
bols caractéristiques morphologiquement des céramiques de type «Orange 
ware» d'une part (Lecomte 2005: Fig.13-1), et la localisation de ce type 
de bátiment public d'autre part (Boucharlat et al. 2005: Figs. 2 et 3; 
Lecomte 2005: Figs. 6 et 7). 

Il est aussi caractéristique que, dans l'état des connaissances actuelles, 
ces céramiques largement répandues sont communes à certaines régions 
citées précédemment mais, au contraire, les céramiques funéraires du type 
de celles mises au jour dans le Gilan n'ont pas de distribution similaire, ce 
qui tend à indiquer que cette distribution spatiale étendue n'était réservée 
qu'à la céramique de type «Orange ware». Par exemple, les céramiques 
funéraires qui coexistaient avec les céramiques de type «Orange ware» 
dans les tombes du Talesh (ouest du Gilan) sont trés différentes des céra- 
miques funéraires des tombes de l'est du Gilan (Khalatbari 2003: 54-80, 
82-84; Khalatbari 2004: 20-28, 31-32, 34-48). On ne peut donc pas les 
classer dans la méme catégorie que celle de l'est du Gilan (Ghalekuti I, 
Kaluraz, Geshlagh), ou tout au moins, certaines formes caractéristiques des 
céramiques funéraires de cette région n'y sont pas attestées. 

Nous avons déjà dit que les formes de ces céramiques sont principale- 
ment des bols (bols à bec en gouttiére entre autres) et des plats, leur fonc- 
tion probable s'exergant dans le cadre d'offrande ou pour le service. 
D'aprés les caractéristiques de leur contexte et les éléments décoratifs pré- 
sentés auparavant, il nous semble pouvoir supposer qu'elles aient pu étre 
également utilisées dans le cadre de la vie quotidienne. Si cela est vrai, il 
est par extension possible que les actes, au cours desquels cette céramique 
était employée, aient été eux-mémes plus ancrés dans la vie quotidienne, 
acquérant par là méme une forme d'acte cérémoniel. Dans de nombreux 
cas, la nature des bátiments publics évoqués précédemment, qui se situent 
dans la région oü se trouvent les céramiques non-utilitaires largement 
répandues, demeure incertaine. Cependant, puisque des grandes salles y 
furent découvertes, il est possible que des cérémonies, des rites ou des 
fétes y aient pris place. Quoi qu'il en soit, ces éléments devraient permettre 
de confirmer que les céramiques de type «Orange ware», qui sont trés 
largement répandues à cette période, avaient une fonction de récipients à 
offrande et/ou de service dans le cadre de cérémonies et de fétes publiques. 
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On peut aussi évoquer cette hypothèse à propos des faits archéologiques 
présents sur le site de Tappe Jalaliye et mentionnés précédemment. Ces céra- 
miques sont surtout connues jusqu'à présent pour leur présence à Tappe 
Jalaliye et elles étaient abondantes notamment sur les sites de la rive ouest 
du Sefid Rud où se situe Tappe Jalaliye. De plus, au vu de l'abondance des 
céramiques décorées, de la découverte d'une figurine et de la localisation de 
ce site, il semble évident que Tappe Jalaliye jouait un róle important dans la 
société locale (Yamauchi 2006). Il reste à vérifier si le bátiment de Tappe 
Jalaliye peut correspondre aux bátiments mentionnés ci-dessus. Toutefois, 
l'échelle de ce bátiment nous parait plus réduite que celles des bátiments 
précédemment cités, ce qui nous améne à douter de ce rapprochement. 

Ensuite on peut indiquer que l'apparition des céramiques non-utilitaires 
autres que la céramique d'usage funéraire et leur grande diffusion semblent 
des caractéristiques de cette période. Ces céramiques ont en commun d’uti- 
liser une matière première fine brun rouge clair. Leur emploi semble s'étre 
généralisé au cours de la seconde partie de l’âge du Fer. Les céramiques 
étaient néanmoins morphologiquement et techniquement différentes de 
celles de la période antérieure, particuliérement en ce qui concerne les 
caractéristiques morphologiques, oü la plupart des formes sont simplifiées 
malgré les produits fins employés. Ainsi, des formes plutót rares aux 
périodes antérieures, comme les bols, les bols à bec en gouttiére, ou encore 
les plats, sont devenues majoritaires. 

I] est possible enfin d'interpréter la distribution de ces céramiques 
comme les traces de l'introduction de nouvelles pratiques communes autres 
que les rites funéraires durant cette période. En considération de leurs 
formes et de leurs contextes (elles furent beaucoup plus souvent mises au 
jour sur des sites d'habitat que dans des tombes), ces pratiques communes 
étaient probablement des actes cérémoniels réalisés dans le cadre de festins 
organisés dans les habitations. En fonction des aspects des sites d' habitat, 
des actes cérémoniels devaient alors probablement étre mis en place dans 
les habitations et les bátiments publics, phénoméne qui a eu un impact 
suffisamment conséquent sur la société pour que celui-ci s'amplifie et se 
propage au cours de cette période. 
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Abstract: Moush Tepe is located in the middle of the residential parts of Madani 
County in the north of Hamedan, and it is also 5 km from the north of Tappeh 
Hegmataneh (Hegmataneh Mound). In 1988, due to constructing a new county in 
Hamedan, this site was placed inside the urban areas; and consequently, it got 
dramatically damaged. The remaining parts of this ancient mound measuring 
roughly 900 m? in area were excavated. Archaeological excavation begun in 2002 
and continued for four more seasons till 2005. In the course of these excavations, 
a mud-brick structure with striking similarities with the storehouses of Nush-i Jan 
Tepe was discovered. 


Keywords: Moush Tepe, Median site, Iran, Hamedan 


Introduction 


Hamedan, which has hundreds of notable ancient mounds and archaeo- 
logical sites, has always been grabbing scholars' attention. However, inclu- 
sive constant archaeological excavations have hardly been done at different 
ancient sites of Hamedan other than Hegmataneh. That said, Moush Tepe 
is one of these mounds that has a key role in shedding light on the Iron 
Age III/Median period in Western Iran. 


Excavations at Moush Tepe 


The limited remainder of Moush Tepe (N: 34.49.31.48, E: 48.33.02.31, 
Alt: 6764ft) is situated in the central part of Madani County in the north 
of Hamedan and also 5 km from Tappeh Hegmataneh northward. This 
mound has an oval shape measuring 22.5 x 40 m, and it is 3.53 m higher 
than the street level (Pl. 1). The mound is located on an east-west direction. 
After Hamedan started developing in 1988, and Madani County was built, 
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Fig. 2. Location of Moush Tepe. 


our subject mound was placed on one of this county's streets; as a result, 
more than half of its area was destroyed by scrapers and road making 
machines. After that, archaeological excavations were carried out at this 
site over the period 2002 to 2005 in four seasons under the Archaeology 
Department of Bu Ali Sina University of Hamedan. 


Architecture 


Four seasons of excavations revealed a consolidated architectural con- 
text with thick mud-brick walls. This architectural unit includes two rooms 
and a corridor both made up of dwelling bars measuring 10 x 24 x 42 cm. 
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Fig. 3. Moush Tepe: the final plan. 


In fact, only а part of architecture had remained and the rest had all been 
destroyed. The walls of this building are extraordinarily thick, for instance, 
the southern wall is more than 5 meters thick. The mortar existing between 
rows of mud-bricks is mostly dark green. The color of the mortar which is 
distinctively different from that of the mud-bricks, together with its thick- 
ness—which is normally equated with the thickness of mud-brick rows— 
make a sharp contrast on the building's walls (Pl. 7). Interestingly, this 
structure whose remainders are noticeable has been filled with dust and 
debris as well. This mud-brick building includes several parts: 


Room no. 1 (PI. 2) 


This room was completely filled with debris. It is situated on a virtual 
north-south direction and measures 6.20 x 2.65 m. The height of remaining 
walls reaches up to 2.5 m from the floor. This room also has two door- 
Ways; one in the southwest and the other in the northeast, and both of them 
have been blocked with mud-bricks. 
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Room no. 2 (PI. 3) 


This room is located in the east side of room no. 1. Room no. 2 is also 
situated on a north-south direction and measures 5.90 x 2.45 m. This room 
does not have a perfectly rectangular shape, and its westerly wall is 50 cm 
longer than the easterly one; it totals 6.40 m. The walls appeared to be at 
most 2.70 cm high after digging was finished. In the southern side of this 
space, there is a doorway with a type of ogee arch built with mud-bricks 
(РІ. 4). Although the jambs of this doorway are at least 110 cm high, they 
are considered nonstandard, and a person of a usual size can hardly pass 
through them; all the same, the above-mentioned doorway is the only pos- 
sible entrance for the rooms. 


Corridor (Pl. 6) 


In the north of the rooms a long narrow passage was identified. It had 
been filled with dirt and pieces of adobes too, just like all the other parts 
of this building. This passage (corridor) seems more to be a staircase, while 
there is no evidence implying there has been a set of stairs for having 
access to either the roof or probably the upper floor. In this space, flooring 
has been practiced differently from the other parts of the building applying 
two layers of rubbles and mud respectively as well as a thick layer of light- 
colored mud-straw mixture. 


Doorways (Pl. 4 & 5) 


The doorways of rooms no. 1 and no. 2 both have types of curved arches 
(Fig.4). These doorways are composed of two complete bars of mud-brick 
on both sides and a half of a mud-brick bar in the middle, which bears 
close resemblance with curved arches of the doorways of Nush-i Jan's 
monuments. The jambs are 160 cm thick and 110 cm high, and their width 
of the space between them (opening width) is about 85 cm. The position 
of existing stuff inside this space denotes its intentional filling; actually, 
the empty space beneath the doorway has been filled up with proportional 
adobe bars of the same size. 
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Fig. 4. Moush Tepe: doorways. 


Analysis 


Mud-bricks were used for building this structure and a green-colored 
mortar has been applied too for fixing these mud-bricks one on the other. 
Here, in the analysis part, the act of intentional filling assumes importance 
as a major factor. Moreover, the paucity of ceramic finds besides other 
types of artifacts is worth mentioning as it could be related to a particular 
function or abandoning this place. In other words, the abundance of pottery 
in an ordinary settlement is undoubtedly associated with a normal lifestyle 
definitely bringing about producing potsherds and other kinds of waste 
materials. Therefore, the ensuing questions arise that: what could the exist- 
ence of an individual small building mean in the middle of a plain in the 
marginal parts of northern Hamedan, 5 km far from Tepe Hegmataneh? Is 
it a defensive structure (something like a keep/donjon) or a memorial or 
holy place? 

Having compared some archaeological data of Moush Tepe with those 
of Nush-i Jan and Godin; such as the plan of Moush Tepe with that of 
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Fig. 5. Nush-i Jan (Roaf 1995: fig. 27), Godin Тере (Young 1974), Patape (Naseri 2010, 
unpubl. Ms.), Moush Tepe (Sarraf et al. 2004, unpubl. Ms.), Uzbaki (Majidzadeh 2001: 
42), Tell Gubba (Roaf 1995: fig.10) & Ulug Depe (Boucharlat ea. 2003: 503). 


eastern Nush-i Jan, the sizes of Moush's mud-bricks with those of Nush-i 
Jan and Godin (in Nush-i Jan: 12 x 25 x 40 cm; Stronach & Roaf 2007: 
67, 86), in Moush Tepe: 11 x 24 x 42 cm., in Godin: 11 x 27 x 43 to 
12 x 29 x 47 cm. (Young & Levine 1974), the usage of a mortar of a 
different color as well as the method of building arches in both Moush 
Tepe and Nush-i Jan, and lastly, the potsherds found at Moush Tepe, 
Nush-i Jan and Godin, we can suggest an Iron Age III date for our study 
site and in fact consider its building contemporary to that of Nush-i Jan 
and Godin. Nonetheless, finding out about this structure's function is still 
difficult. 

АП the existing architectural remains belong to one building of the 
same time period. For constructing this structure, molded mud-bricks 
have been used. All these mud-bricks, both in the inside and the outside 
parts have been laid horizontally, and they have been fixed to each other 
with a type of mortar of a different color. The angular parts of this build- 
ing all are almost right-angled, and the walls interlock into each other at 
the corners. 

This building like that of Nush-i Jan, was quickly filled with pieces of 
brick, stone and soil in a period of time and because of this almost the 
whole height of the building was preserved unbelievably. This way of 
abandonment is identical to that of Nush-i Jan and also it seems that 
because of the discussion about religious differences that appeared in the 
Achaemenid period, probably this building— because it is similar to Nush- 
1 Jan in usage aspects and was smaller in size—was abandoned with the 
same method and more speed. 
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Pottery 


During four seasons, even not one complete piece of pottery was 
unearthed; instead, what were found were all potsherds (Sarraf et al. 2004: 
unpublished report at Hamedan ICHTO). These few sherds could be 
divided into four general groups: 


1. Few plain fine buff wares (РІ. 10, 14): these potsherds have а buff/ 
cream-colored paste with grit temper. They are well-fired and are wet- 
smoothed 

2. Ordinary buff wares (РІ. 11): these ones constitute the highest percent- 
age of the whole ceramic finds. АП sherds in this group аге wheel- 
thrown. Their temper consists of grits mixed with limestone bits that 
have been turned into limescale in the course of cooking process. These 
potsherds are plain and only а few of them bear rope-like applique. 
Generally speaking, these vessels are in usual simple shapes; they 
mostly incorporate bowls with either usual or everted rims, and their 
bottoms are flat. 

3. Gray wares with treated surface (РІ. 12): these ordinary potsherds are 
frequently grit-tempered. The outer surface of these wares has been 
burnished with some special implements. 

4. Kitchen wares (РІ. 13): bits of quartz апа mica together with sand are 
seen in abundance in the paste of potsherds from this group. 


On ceramic criteria and according to the typology of potteries, we could 
compare the pottery of Moush Тере with that of Nush-i Jan (Stronach 
1978: 11-24) and Godin (Gopnik 2005: 264). Bowls with horizontal han- 
dles (РІ. 14) and the ones with vertical handles (РІ.15) are some particular 
shapes that have already been reported from the other Median sites as well 
(Young 1965: 53-85; Stronach 1978). 


Other finds 


The excavations at Moush Tepe led in unearthing no special find 
except for a corroded bronze ring made with two pieces of copper wire 
from room no. 2, under the doorway's debris. Since this item belongs to 
a type of adjustable rings that are quite characteristic for later periods, 
particularly for the Parthian period, this object is likely to be considered 
as intrusive. 
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Dating 


There is only one evidence for dating Moush Tepe. AII dating of this 
site has been based on comparative ceramic and architecture chronology. 
We can compare the ceramic types from Moush Tepe to the other main 
sites in western Iran: Godin Tepe (Gopnik e.a. 2011: 350-362), and Nush- 
1 Jan (Stronach 1978: 11-24). 


Conclusion 


After four seasons of excavation and research at Moush Tepe, remains 
of a single-period structure that was located on a north-south direction 
were found. Since a considerable part of this mound and its artifacts were 
destroyed, and that we lack special finds, we cannot realize what the struc- 
ture's function has been with certainty. But there is no question that the 
remaining parts of the outer walls along with rectangular parallel rooms are 
comparable with the series of storehouses of Nush-i Jan, Godin Tepe, 
Uzbaki and Gounespan Patape in Malayer (Naseri 2010: unpublished 
report at Hamedan ICHTO). 
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РІ. 2. Moush Тере: Room 1. 
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PI. 3. Moush Tepe: Room 2. 


PI. 4. Moush Tepe: Doorway. 
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РІ. 5. Moush Тере: Doorway. 


РІ. 6. Moush Тере: Corridor. 


РІ. 7. Moush Tepe: Mud-brick and mortar (with different colors). 
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SENS 


РІ. 8. Moush Тере: ЕШ in architectural space. 


РІ. 9. Moush Тере: Bronze ring from fill. 
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РІ. 10. Moush Тере: Fine buff wares. 
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РІ. 11а. Moush Тере: Ordinary buff wares. 
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PL 11b. Moush Tepe: Ordinary buff wares. 
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РІ. 12. Moush Тере: Gray wares. 


à ( 


РІ. 13. Moush Тере: Kitchen wares. 
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РІ. 14. Moush Тере: Fine buff ware horizontal handles. 


РІ. 15. Moush Тере: Vertical handles. 
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No site in Persia is more likely to repay thorough explo- 
ration and copying of inscriptions than this (Mal Amir). 
Lord G.N. Curzon (1892; reprinted 1996: 196) 


Abstract: This article follows in the footsteps of a handful of scholars who, since 
George N. Curzon’s time, have sought to underscore the significance of Elamite 
reliefs from the highland valley of Izeh/Malamir. This study first introduces the 
reader to the Elamite reliefs from the highlands of Izeh/Mälamir and secondly 
offers new evidence for one of the best preserved sections of the relief known as 
Kül-e Farah number IV (KFIV), an Elamite archer (number 4) located in Panel CI 
(CI:4).! 
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Introduction 


The Zagros highland region of Izeh/Malamir is nestled in a mountain 
valley about 800m above sea level. The valley is a gateway linking the 
lowlands with the high plateau. In contrast to the arid landscape of the 
lowlands, Izeh/Malamir receives high rainfall and snow runoff washing 
down to seasonal lakes occupying the central part of the valley. Excellent 
grazing land and steep mountain slopes studded with oak trees add to the 
stunning scenery? In the words of Austin Н. Layard: Mál Amir is perhaps 
the most remarkable place in the whole of the Bakhtiyárí Mountains. On 
all sides the most precipitous mountains rise almost perpendicularly from 
the plain (Layard 1846: 75). Carved on the surface of cliffs and boulders 


! For a recent study of KFIV see Álvarez-Mon 2013a. 
? “There is more timber than in any part of Persia with exception of the Caspian prov- 
inces" (Curzon1892; reprinted 1966: 285). 
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in four different locations in the valley аге а total of twelve Elamite bas- 
reliefs: four in Shekaft-e Salman, six in Kül-e Farah (henceforth КЕ), one 
in Shah-Savar, and опе іп Xong-e Azdar (Hung-i Naurüzi-i). 

All of the reliefs are estimated to be more than 2500 years old. Those 
from Shah-Savar and Xong-e Azdar are generally dated within the Old 
Elamite period (ca. 2000-1500 BCE), while most scholars presently date 
the reliefs from the Shekaft-e Salman cave, spring and seasonal waterfall 
to the end of the Middle Elamite period, sometime between 1200 and 950 
BCE. A late Neo-Elamite (7-6! century BCE) date for KFI is accepted in 
accordance with a large Elamite cuneiform inscription engraved over its 
surface, but there has been lack of consensus regarding KFII, III, IV, V, 
and VI. These latter five reliefs were once considered to be a single group 
sculpted sometime during the Neo-Elamite period.? E. Carter (1984: 172), 
however, proposed a pre-1000 BCE date for KFIV, and following P. 
Calmeyer (1973) acknowledged “some iconographical features [in this 
relief] seem to presage conventions found in the art of the Achaemenid 
Empire". P. Amiet (1992: 86-7) followed this higher date for KFIV and 
extended it to КЕП, III and VI, suggesting the reliefs manifested the 
expression of a local monarchy that developed in eastern Elam after the 
invasion of the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar I (ca. 1104 BCE), or 
perhaps slightly later, at the beginning of the 10^ century BCE. More 
recently, I have proposed a 9-8 century BCE date for Kül-e Farah IV 
(Álvarez-Mon 2013a: 227). 

The earliest reference to the Mal-Émir/Mál-Amír reliefs in Western lit- 
erature was made by Major Henry C. Rawlinson in 1836. Rawlinson was 
leading an armed expedition of 3000 Guran Kurds and heavy weaponry 
through the Zagros Mountains into Bakhtiary territory when he heard about 
the existence of “опе of the great curiousites of the place”; reliefs, inscrip- 
tions, and a natural cave (Shekaft-e Salman), “a place of pilgrimage to 
local Lurs" (Rawlinson 1839: 84; Adkins 2004: 68). In 1841 Austin H. 
Layard and Baron Clement A. de Bode visited the valley to coincide with 
an assembly of the Bakhtiary Khan and the Governor of Isfahan, with 
Layard offering a preliminary account of the cuneiform inscriptions and 


? Jéquier (1901: 142) dated the reliefs to the “époque Elamite récente", Calmeyer 
(1973: 152) suggested the "period of Elamite-Persian cohabitation", De Waele (1976a: 
337; 1981:52) a broader 9''-6^ century BCE range and Vanden Berghe (1963: 39; 1984: 
102-3) the 81-78 centuries BCE. 
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a brief description of some of the carvings (Layard 1842; de Bode 1843a, 
1843b). Commenting on the overall artistic quality of Kül-e Farah I, which 
portrays Наши ruler of Aiapir, Layard declared: “the design is bold and 
the execution good" (Layard 1846: 74).* The archaeological, epigraphic 
and artistic significance of Izeh/Malamir became the subject of small com- 
mentaries by William S.W. Vaux (1855: 448) and Lord George N. Curzon 
(1892; reprinted 1966: 196). Members of the French archaeological mis- 
sion in Persia followed in 1898 and in 1901 Gustave Jéquier produced 
the first comprehensive study of the reliefs which included epigraphic 
work by Father Vincent Scheil and sketches by Jacques de Morgan.’ 
However, the lack of adequate visual documentation remained one of the 
most significant limitations to the ongoing study of the reliefs. An attempt 
to address this problem was made in 1963 by a Belgian archeological 
mission under the direction of Louis Vanden Berghe, followed by a more 
ambitious undertaking by Eric De Waele between 1970 and 1975.5 
De Waele's work came in the form of an unpublished doctoral dissertation 
(1976) and a string of seven articles with selected photographs and line- 
drawings of the reliefs and surrounding topography. 

Despite the considerable value of the aforementioned investigations and 
in particular the commendable foundational work of E. De Waele, these 
reliefs have remained largely ignored by the broader academic community. 
The reasons for such neglect are complex and require far-reaching discus- 
sion of the impact that contemporary political circumstances have had on 
the study and preservation of Elamite cultural heritage and, more impor- 
tantly, on the intellectual paradigms that have guided Elamite and Persian 
historiographic discourses." In addition, earlier travelers and scholars were 
faced by two challenges of practical nature, namely: reaching a secluded 


^ For a complete bibliography see De Waele (1976a: 5-8). 

5 The study by the French Mission provided the first indication that the Elamite sculp- 
tural reliefs from Izeh/Malamir held significant information regarding the genesis and 
characteristics of Persian sculptural arts. “Für den Entwicklungsgang der persischen Kunst, 
und nicht nur für die Kunstgeschichte, sondern für die Geschichte selbst ist das Verhältnis 
des Audienzreliefs zu einem Relief von Kul i Fara von groBer Bedeutung" (Sarre and 
Herzfeld 1910: 144). The contributions of Calmeyer, Vanden Berghe and De Waele have 
in various ways stressed such continuity and significance. 

$ For the study of the reliefs in the interluding period 1901-1963 see historiographic 
record in Vanden Berghe (1963). 

7 These topics are the subject of discussion in a forthcoming work by this author 
(Álvarez-Mon forthcoming b). 
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and fiercely independent region of the Zagros Mountains and the task of 
documenting reliefs positioned high above ground or seldom exposed to 
natural light. As a result, there has been a lack of systematic analysis of 
the carvings supported by line-drawings and detailed photographic docu- 
mentation. This absence has prevented the establishing of chronological, 
formal and interpretative criteria and, hence, the articulation of the radical 
historical significance of the carvings; radical enough, I believe, to chal- 
lenge former assumptions about the participation of Elam in the socio- 
political, religious, and artistic heritage of Persia. 

In April 2003 I had the opportunity to visit Izeh/Malamir and make a 
digital photographic record of the reliefs. As a result of this work I have 
offered a selective study of the platform bearers represented in Kül-e Farah 
III and a detailed study of Kül-e Farah IV (Álvarez-Mon 2010a; 2010b; 
20132). In addition, in April 2012 in the course of a lecture in the National 
Museum of Iran (Tehran), I had the privilege of being presented with a 
latex cast of one of the best preserved sections of the Kül-e Farah IV relief 
which depicts an individual archer (CI:4).? This cast unveils significant 
additional detail of the relief allowing for further study and appreciation of 
Elamite sculpture. 


Kül-e Farah IV 


Kül-e Farah IV is a sizeable sculptural enterprise covering about 100 
square meters (c. 17.70m long x 6m high) of a vertical rock surface. This 
relief was conceived as a single unit depicting a communal banquet centred 
on the enthroned figure of a high-ranking individual presumed to be an 
Elamite king (see Pls. 1 and 2). The relief depicts no less than 141 
individuals partaking in a ritual featuring the consumption of a morsel of 
food, most likely a piece of meat. Social hierarchy is determined by place- 


* In the words of Jéquier written in 1898: Loin de toute voie de communication, perdue 
dans les montagnes, la vaste plaine de Malamir est restée en dehors de la civilization 
actuelle (Jéquier 1968: 106). The reliefs of Shekaft-e Salman I and II, for instance, are 
carved on the vertical side of the cliff about 8.5 m high and the grand relief of Kül-e Farah 
IV includes sections carved inside crevices. In this regard De Waele (1981: 58) comments: 
Il est impossible par example de photographier en detail Kül-e Farah III et IV. 

? I received this cast from the hands of Iranian authorities in an official public cere- 
mony as a token of appreciation for my work on the preservation and study of Elamite art 
and culture. 
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ment within registers, activities and type of garment. The king seated on a 
high-backed throne, and framed by two tables holding food and vessels, 
presides over the ceremony. He is accompanied by several attendants, 
groups of individuals wearing long garments, a weapon-bearer/chief archer 
(carrying a bow, quiver and sword), archers, and more than 100 additional 
individuals wearing a short kilt. This ceremony takes place with a musical 
background provided by an orchestra comprised of six harp players and a 
"conductor". The arrangement and structure of the composition hint at 
complex planning and an artistic enterprise of genuine originality without 
parallel in the arts of the ancient Near East. 

More than 2500 years of exposure to natural and human agents have 
unevenly impacted the surface and overall conservation of the relief. For 
the most part, only the bare outline of the carvings has survived allowing 
for a reconstruction of the overall structure of the composition. Exception- 
ally though, some parts of the relief found in concealed locations, such as 
the one discussed here, have preserved significant detail. Therefore it is 
still possible to investigate aspects of relief carving and surface treatment, 
which in our particular case are associated with the treatment of the human 
figure. 


Notes on the documentation of KFIV 


Major studies of KFIV have been offered by Layard (1846), Jéquier 
(1901), De Waele (1976a: 78-103; 1981; 1989) and Álvarez-Mon (20133). 
The earliest extant drawings were sketched by de Morgan after a heliogravure 
of panel A (Jécquier 1901, PI. 30, 4a). To my knowledge, no other drawings 
or sketches of KFIV were produced until those provided by De Waele in 
1981 (figs. 7, 8). Photographic records of KFIV have been produced by 
Vanden Berghe (1963); De Waele (1973, 1976a, 1989) and Álvarez-Mon 
(20132). None of these authors, however, have been able to produce a record 
of the relief in its entirety. A complete photographic documentation of this 
relief remains unattainable because many sections are either difficult to 
reach or seldom exposed to natural light. At the same time, when considering 
photographs of the relief presented here one should bear in mind they were 
taken from surface level meaning that a certain degree of distortion, 
increasing proportionally with height, is embedded in the documentation. 

Reliance upon (line-)drawings is also problematic as various degrees of 
interpretation are involved in their production and they are best understood 
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when complemented by quality photographs and first-hand access to the 
evidence by the author. Indeed, as we shall see below, except for a few 
targeted areas of shallow engraving such as the depiction of hair where 
line-drawings are justified, most of the sculpture was made via the smooth 
organic modelling of the surface which cannot be captured adequately in a 
line-drawing. Hence, the line-drawings presented here are intended only 
to add specificity to the descriptions and provide а visual framework to 
support discussion and analysis. 

The production of a latex cast of archer CI:4 sheds light upon previ- 
ously unseen artistic detail and provides а rare opportunity to further 
explore the various nuances of this carving. In particular, the cast allowed 
me to experiment with the photographic possibilities provided by a con- 
trolled environment and to produce “frontal” and “теаг” perspectives of 
the cast. In the “frontal” perspectives artificial light was projected from 
the front and sides onto the cast to reveal modelling and surface details; in 
the “теаг” perspectives artificial light was projected from behind the cast 
seeking to reveal depth of carving (for selected samples see plate 4). 

For practical purposes of its study, the Kül-e Farah IV relief has been 
divided into six main panels (Panels А, В, -B, С, -C, and D). Five of the 
panels (B, -B, C, -C, and D) are structurally organized around Panel A 
which bears the central scene of the king (see Álvarez-Mon 20133). 
Panels C and A both exhibit individuals carrying bows and are identified 
here as archers [see Pls. 2 and 3]. In this study the focus of attention will be 
on individual archer number 4 located on Panel CI (KFIV, CI:4) which, as 
mentioned above, is one of the best preserved sections of the entire relief. 


Archer CI:4 


Location. Panel *CI" is located under a rock outcrop to the left of the 
main banquet scene (Panel A) and depicts seven individuals (CI:1-7) 
oriented to the right (Pl. 3). Their seemingly random distribution sharply 
contrasts with that of other banqueters who are organized in rows within 
well defined registers (Álvarez-Mon 2013a: 213-215, figs. 9, 10). Six 
(CI:1-6) are represented in profile except for a section of the upper chest 
wich appears to be shown frontally; they have broad shoulders, a narrow 
waist, a short kilt and are holding a short bow in the left hand. Individual 
CI:7 differs in that he is represented without a bow and the left hand is 
outstretched and oriented upwards. 
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Measures and Body Proportions (h=height and w=width provided in 
centimetres) [see Pl. 6]. The dimensions of archer CI:4, presumed to be 
male, are as follows: Head: h.12.20, w.13; ear: h.2.4, w. (mid point) 2; 
Upper half (from lower waist-line to shoulder): h.13.6; Shoulder to shoul- 
der: w.16; Braid: h. 9.5; Waist: w. 5.6; Right arm: h.16.5; Right hand 
from middle of wrist to finger tip of thumb: h.4.5; Right hand from middle 
of wrist to finger tip of middle-finger: 6.25; Lower half (from lower waist- 
line to ground-line): 24.7; Skirt: h: 13.5, w. 12; Legs: h.11; Feet: w. 6.5. 


General Characteristics (Pls. 3-6). Archer CI:4 is oriented towards the 
right and represented in profile except for a small section of the upper 
chest. Sections of his hair and neck as well as his back and right shoulder 
have preserved evidence of the plaster, engraving and possibly colour pig- 
mentation that originally covered the surface of the relief. His physique is 
characterized by a broad neck and shoulders, narrow waist and prominent 
buttocks. The legs are separated with feet clearly visible one behind the 
other. 


Head (Pls. 3-6). The face is illustrated in profile. The forehead and parts 
of the face have been damaged; the preserved remains include a white 
coloured, plaster-like material skilfully incised with series of parallel 
stripes with U-terminals depicting a short, neatly-trimmed beard divided 
into three sections. Despite the eroded surface one can distinctively recog- 
nize the remains of the volume and outlines defining an almond eye with 
a marked eyeball and a large eyebrow arching from the temple to the 
bridge of the nose. The nose is prominent and straight, with a slightly 
rounded tip and visible nostrils. The lips appear slightly parted, the bottom 
one curved. The shape of the ear is defined by incisions forming a con- 
tinuous band. The hair is carefully collected into a long braid reaching 
below the shoulder. The braid segments are defined by parallel diagonal, 
striations beginning around the crown, and its terminal section is marked 
by long vertical lines.!? 


10 Vanden Berghe (1963: 31, nt.3) “on distingue nettement chez ces personages, dont 
nous donnons ici une photo de detail (Pl. XIX), les caractéristiques du type élamite: une 
tête plutôt arrondie, un œil trés grand, presque en forme de huit, un nez busqué aux 
narines larges et développées, des lévres fort marquées, des cheveux réunis en longues 
nattes tressées à boucle terminale, retombant sur le dos, et une barbe trés courte." 
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Right arm and hand (Pls. 4-5). The right arm is represented in profile 
flexed at an 80 degree angle across the chest and the hand is positioned in 
front of the mouth holding a small piece of foodstuff. Sections of the arm 
have been damaged. АП five fingers of the hand are clearly represented 
and the remains of fingernails are clearly visible especially in the thumb 
and index fingers. I also initially believed knuckle lines could be observed; 
however, based on the details observed in the cast they could possibly 
represent rings on all four fingers (but not, as far as I can tell, on the 
thumb). The thumb and index fingers hold a triangular object which 
I interpret as a morsel of meat. 


Left arm, hand and bow (Pls. 4-6). The left shoulder and arm are 
positioned in a peculiar manner. As we have seen, the right arm is represented 
in profile and placed across the chest. However, the left arm and shoulder 
project at an unnatural angle exposing a section of the chest frontally. This 
way of illustrating the left shoulder and arm could suggest a preference at 
maximizing the wholeness of the body which gives precedence to a frontal 
chest, shoulders and arms. The left arm extends downwards towards the 
ground; the tips of the elbows of both arms in close proximity. The left 
hand is closed into a fist except for the thumb which remains extended. 
Emerging from the left side of the hand are remains of a small bow which 
seems to curve downwards in front of the garment. There are no visible 
remains of this bow extending from the right side (see PI. 5). The orientation 
of the bow is difficult to discern; however, the proposition that it is held 
facing upwards maybe supported by the archer AII:19 (see below). 


Garments (Pls. 3-5). The archer is wearing a garment with short sleeves, 
a broad girdle and a kilt. The chest and lower frontal section below the 
girdle are damaged making detail difficult to discern. The back and lower 
section are in a relatively excellent state of preservation and include 
remains of the original plaster and possibly pigmentation. The sleeve 
appears to terminate in a double band with the narrowest band at the edge 
preserving remains of discs; the widest possibly (but not certainly) includes 
a row of rosettes. The garment includes a diagonal line from the right arm 
and extending towards the left. I struggled to make sense of this feature 
until I revisited the Elamite “divine warriors" represented іп the Louvre 
bronze plaque SB133 and summarily discussed below (see section $3.2). 
Based on these parallels I am tempted to consider that what I originally 
interpreted as a garment fold could, in fact, be a dagger tucked under the 
girdle (the hilt obscured by the right arm). 
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Modelling, Plastering, Engraving and Colour 


Following observations made by Vanden Berghe (1986: 161-2) I have 
suggested that technically speaking KFIV cannot be considered just rock- 
sculpture (Álvarez-Mon 2013a) but its manufacture combined five steps: 
(1) a flat panel was cut on the rock; (ii) imagery was sculpted in low-relief; 
(iii) the surface was plastered; (iv) sections of the plastered surface were 
engraved with details; and (v) the relief was possibly painted.!! These ele- 
ments suggest a multifaceted enterprise defining the sculptural craft of the 
Elamite highlands (see Álvarez-Mon 20133). The cast and photographs of 
individual CI:4 provides further evidence to scrutinize the treatment of 
volume, depth, and surface detail of the sculpture through the practice of 
modelling, engraving and colour. 


Modelling (Pls. 4-6). While much of the original volume of the sculpture 
has been lost due to surface erosion we can appreciate some of the ways 
the relatively shallow depth of the carving and additional plastering of the 
surfaces were manufactured in order to exhibit “natural” plastic treatment 
of body parts. In its present form the relief's depth varies from as low as 
0.1cm (in the modelling and engraving of the ear) to as much as 1.8cm (for 
the modelling of the buttocks). In between these measurements there is a 
diverse array of carefully modelled volumes. This level of workmanship 
can be best observed in the depiction of the right hand holding the piece of 
meat. Here the fingers were modelled in decreasing depth ending in the 
little (fifth) finger and giving a three dimensional appearance (see Pl. 5). 
A more intense depiction of modelling is discernible in the treatment of the 
braid, back and buttocks and their background. There are no engraved 
outlines marking the boundaries between these four distinct parts; instead, 
they emerge from the background through the smooth rounded modelling 
of the surface (possibly originally enhanced by plaster). The shoulder and 
the neck are similarly modelled. Here, again, it is through careful depth of 
carving and surface modelling that volume is produced and body parts are 
differentiated (see Pl. 3c). This treatment of the body is not restricted to 
archer CI:4 but can be observed in the surface treatment of other well- 
preserved fragmentary remains from Kül-e Farah IV.'* One of the most 


11 These observations are still in need of further corroboration by scientific analysis of 
the plastered surface. I should note however that De Waele did not comment on the pres- 
ence of plaster or pigmentation, instead he interpreted these remains to be the result of an 
exceptional “marble-like” polishing of the rock surface (De Waele 1976a: 276, 286, 292). 

12 Such as in Panel BI:16-21 (Alvarez-Mon 2013a). 
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dramatic uses of carving and modelling known to me can be discerned on 
the adjacent monumental boulder relief of Kül-e Farah ІП. This relief 
exhibits a ceremony involving the carrying of either a sculpture represent- 
ing a divinity or a royal personage atop a platform (Álvarez-Mon 2010a).!3 
Kül-e Farah Ш is yet to be thoroughly studied but it is worth noting that 
in this particular section of the relief the depth of carving and surface 
modelling ranges between 2 and 10 cm, producing a three-dimensional 
work of plastic art (see pl. 7).14 


Plastering, Engraving and Outlines (pls. 4-5). After the relief was 
carved its surface seems to have been plastered with a compound whose 
nature is yet to be determined. Detail was added by incising the plaster 
with a sharp object. The outlines were engraved with precision at the 
service of a specific ideal of corporeal representation. This is demonstrated, 
I believe, through the depiction of realistic individual features, namely: the 
treatment of hair style (long hair pulled back and collected into a braid); 
the treatment of hands (eg. fingernails and, possibly, rings); head and face 
(a large eyebrow, a substantial nose, beard with well defined locks).'® 


Colour (Pls. 3-6). Except for some spotted remains of what appears to 
be white colour pigmentation over segments of the hair, the nose, and 
more particularly, the upper back, most evidence for colour has been lost. 
Therefore, the extent to which polychromy may have dominated the visual 
experience of the carved relief cannot presently be revealed. Substantation 
for the presence of coloured pigmentation is provided by remains of 
painted plaster from other Elamite reliefs found in Izeh/Malamir. The best 
indications of the presence of colour known to me are found in the relief 


13 For a king/lord being carried atop the platform see Calmeyer 1973: 140-1 and 
Amiet 1992: 86; for a deity atop the platform see De Waele 1973: 31-45 and Root 1979: 
158, nt. 82. The relief of КЕШ is yet to be the object of an in-depth study. It is to be noted 
that the large scale figure atop the platform finds an equivalent in terms of scale on the 
other side of the relief. The figure is standing at ground level with hands clasped in front 
of him and oriented in the direction of the platform bearers. This alone may suggest we 
are may be dealing with the two distinct figures: perhaps a deity (atop platform) and a 
ruler (in front of it). 

14 The author is presently working on the relief of Kül-e Farah III (Alvarez-Mon Forth- 
coming b). 

15 Again, scientific analysis of the plastered surface and pigmentation is required in 
order to confirm this statement. 

16 For additional evidence of plaster see Alvarez-Mon 2013a. 
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of Shekaft-e Salman П. This carving depicts the Elamite royal family 
(king, child-prince, and queen) in worshipping gestures oriented towards 
the cave and spring. The headdress and left side of the garment worn by 
the queen has preserved substantial remains of a white layer of plaster and, 
most likely, red colour. Additional scattered evidence is also found at 
Kül-e Farah III and at Kürangün (see Álvarez-Mon 20134: 216, nt. 29). 


Comparaisons with other Elamite Archers 


Additional Archers from Kül-e Farah IV 


Archer CI:4 shares close analogies with other archers in the relief of 
Kül-e Farah IV. In addition to the presence of five archers from the same 
panel CI (1-6), there are seven archers in panel CII (22-28) and two archers 
on panel AII (15 and 19). 


Archers from Panel CII:22-28 


This part of the relief is located high above ground and the photographic 
record available to me is sharply distorted and cannot confirm without 
reservations the presence of archers (see Pl. 8). Still the elongated position 
of the left arm suggests we may be dealing with seven archers arranged 
into three groups: a pair (22-23), a trio (24-25), and another pair (27-28). 
They are located between the orchestra and the archers from panel CI (see 
PI. 2). They are represented similarly with the same garment style and 
making the same gestures as the archers from CI. The assumption is made 
here that they were originally holding bows. 


Archers from Panel AII: 15 and 19 


Panel АП, the register below the central panel AI (see pl. 2), depicts 
ten individuals (AIL, figures 15-24; PI. 9). They split in two groups, six 
oriented to the right and four to the left. An empty space separates them. 
Of the six individuals to the left (AII:15-20), three are carrying bows 
(15, 19, and 20). Directly below the king is a weapon bearer carrying a 
bow, quiver, and probably a long sword (AII:20), while individuals AII: 15 
and АП:19 offer direct parallels with archer CI:4." Because panel АП is 


‚17 I will be discussing АП:20 in a forthcoming study dedicated to The Bow of Elam 
(Alvarez-Mon forthcoming d). 
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well documented these parallels can presently be better established than 
with those with the archers on CII. 

АП:15 (РІ. 9) is severely eroded, only the body outline can be dis- 
cerned. This is the last individual in the row; he has broad shoulders; long 
hair collected into a braid; a short above-knee long garment, has the right 
hand raised in front of the mouth and the left arm lowered down with the 
left hand clenched. The remains of a short line to the left side of the hand 
suggests that he is carrying a bow (see AII:19 below). 

АП:19 (РІ. 9) is also severely eroded. Similarly to individual AII:15 he 
has long hair collected into a braid, broad shoulders, a narrow waist and a 
short garment. The left arm is lowered down but with the additional pres- 
ence of a bow held on his left hand. The length of the bow cannot be 
established with confidence. The right side (upper limb) clearly curves 
downwards; the right side of the bow (lower limb) could be over the gar- 
ment, but this it difficult to establish. The curving of the bow indicates that 
it was held in parallel to the ground facing upwards. 


Highland Elamite Divinized Warriors from Susa 


The most compelling comparative references to the archers represented 
in KFIV are exhibited in a fragmentary bronze relief found at the Susa 
Acropole during the 1898-99 excavations conducted under the direction of 
Jacques de Morgan (РІ. 10).!5 Originally the relief included at least two 
registers separated by a horizontal line. Engraved on the lower register is 
a garden-like setting with three trees and two large birds. Depicted in relief 
in the upper register is a row of seven similarly represented male divinized 
warriors oriented towards the right and shown in profile except for a frontal 
chest. Above the warriors, on the upper left corner, the relief preserves the 
lower portion of an individual wearing a long garment and oriented to the 
left. The forelegs (?) of a small animal are visible closely behind this 
figure. The fragmentary text engraved in the plaque commemorates ram 
offerings by an unknown ruler to sacrifice in honour of various Elamite 
divinities. 


18 Housed at the Musée du Louvre (Sb 133); Measures: 1.05m long; 0.82m high; 
Middle register: 41 cm high. Main Sources: De Morgan (1900: 163-4, pl. 13); for the 
inscription see Scheil (1911: 86-88, fig. 18, bronze “aux guerriers) and Kónig (1965: 
144, EKI 69); for the imagery see: Borker-Klahn (1982: 173, object 123; with references), 
Amiet (1988: 108, fig. 66), and Álvarez-Mon (2013a: 223). 
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In terms of the style of representation all seven warriors are almost 
identical. The right arm is held in a smiting Storm-God-like pose above the 
head with the hand holding a boomerang-like weapon. The left arm extends 
straight downwards and the hand is holding a small composite bow with 
bent terminals. They each carry a large quiver over the right shoulder held 
with a wide band placed diagonally across the chest. The lower end of the 
quiver can be seen between the left elbow and the waist. The quiver is 
filled with arrows which are visible above the right shoulder. Wrapped 
around the left arm and wrist are a series of bands. The warriors wear a 
knee-length garment with short sleeves fixed with a wide waistband. The 
right side of the kilt crosses over the left and two intriguing ornaments (?) 
hang at the hemline on either side. They wear shoes with upturned toes and 
a distictive helmet with a pair of horns. Two long braids ending in a knob 
emerge from the horned helmet; a longer one at the back and a shorter one 
at the side covering the ear. The beard is delineated by long, narrow strips 
of hair terminating in line with the side braid. Their smitting gesture and 
the horned helmet do indeed suggest the presence of divinized warriors 
(Amiet 1980: 108, fig. 66; 1988: 107) or perhaps a “procession of ancient 
divinised warrior kings" (Amiet 1992: 82). 

Despite small differences in detail between the archers from KFIV 
archers and the bronze archers (a horned helmet, long beard, garment hem 
hangings, back braid ending in a knob, and additional side braid) they do 
exhibit noteworthy parallels. Revealing remarkable similarity are the 
treatment of the overall physical appearance (long, braided hair, single 
eyebrow, prominent nose, broad shoulders, and narrow waistline); the type 
of garment (a wrap-around garment reaching above the knees, short sleeves 
with decorative band, a broad waistband at which a crescent-shaped dagger 
appears to hang); and the type of bow (small composite with angular ends). 
Based on these parallels, I would suggest the bronze plaque originated 
from the same artistic and cultural milieu that produced the highland reliefs 
of Izeh/Malamir (in particular reliefs Kül-e Farah IV and Ш) and Kürangün 
(relief IT) and accordingly it is justified to lower its date to the 9" and 
possibly, the 8% century BCE, rather than associating it with the Sutrukid 
dynasty (12% century BCE).? 


19 Scheil (1911: 86) offered a summary translation and attributed its composition 
to the time of the Sutrukids (1190-1110 BCE). This dating was followed by Pézard 
and Pottier (1913), Kónig (1965) and Amiet (1966: 44, fig. 305); Hinz (1973, fig. 31), 
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Conclusion and Significance 


The study of archer CI:4 alongside the additional archers from KFIV 
and the bronze plaque has revealed unanticipated information regarding the 
characteristics of the sculptural arts of highland Elam. At the individual 
level it has unveiled new details concerning the physical characteristics of 
these highland Elamite archers suggesting a canon of proportions expressed 
through the hand of expertly trained artisans and well-established tradi- 
tions; at a broader level it suggests that the monumental relief of Kül-e 
Farah IV was an ambitious and multifaceted enterprise requiring a master 
plan and innovative manufacture of relief sculpture characterized by the 
use of rock-carving, a keen sense of modelling to create volume and the 
possible addition of plaster, engraving and (conceivably) coloured pigmen- 
tation. The original composition must have materialized under a substan- 
tially different light than the disjointed and weathered masses of sculpted 
rock surface encountered at present. 

Archer CI:4 provides new evidence for the analysis and investigation 
of Elamite relief sculpture during the first millennium BCE and, moreover, 
invites the re-examination of Persian sculptural arts, which have been 
conventionally considered to have developed out of contact with non- 
native traditions.??) Somewhat surprisingly, the contribution of the native 
Elamites have not been sought in studies of the artistic universal “ideol- 
ogy of commonwealth” sponsored by the Persian rulers.?! Even despite 
the fact that by the mid-7" century BCE the inhabitants of southwestern 
Iran were embedded in cultural landscapes bearing the marks of thousands 
of years of Elamite civilization, including a legacy of conspicuous relief 
sculpture.?? 


however, proposed to place this “bronze relief with Elamite warriors" in the 8 cen- 
tury BCE (with question mark). Shortly afterward, Amiet (1988: 107) indicated it may 
have been an artistic expression of the Elamite highlands (possibly Anshan) brought 
to Susa by a member of the Sutrukid dynasty (1218 century BCE). For further informa- 
tion about this plaque see Alvarez-Mon (forthcoming c). 

20 For a recent discussion of “the Genesis of Achaemenid Art" see Boardman 
(2000). 

?! For the Persian “ideology of commonwealth” see particularly Nylander (1979: 
357). 

2 See Álvarez-Mon 2012, 2013b, and forthcoming a. 
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I believe we are reaching a critical point where it will be legitimate to 
refer to the monumental reliefs of Kül-e Farah as major sources of core 
ideological and artistic “localisms” for the “universal” visual agenda of 
the Persian Empire. There is considerable work ahead in regards to the 
proper documentation, study and preservation of the reliefs, yet it is not an 
overstatement to suggest, I think, that we are entering a new chapter in the 
study and understanding of the genesis and characteristics of Achaemenid- 
Persian sculptural arts.?? 
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Pl. 1. Views of the Kül-e Farah reliefs numbers IV and V (by the author, April 2003) 
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Р]. 2. Line-drawing and photograph of Kül-e Farah ТУ (by the author) 
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РІ. 3. Individual archer CI:4 (photographs: [a,b 
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РІ. 4. Latex cast of individual archer CI:4 (photographs by the author, 2013) 
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РІ. 5. Details of latex cast and individual archer CI:4 (photographs by the author, 2013) 
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Pl. 7. Southern face of Kül-e Farah relief III and line-drawing detail 
(photograph courtesy of Pentocello, October 2008; line-drawing by the author) 
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РІ. 8. Views of archers located in Panel CII: 22-28 
([a and c] by the author; [b] after E. De Waele 1981) 
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Abstract: The building of Persepolis required a large amount of stone during the 
whole Achaemenid period. In first it was necessary to supply the several construc- 
tion sites of the Royal Precinct and those of numerous monumental buildings 
distributed in the plain as far as Naqsh-e Rustam. Persepolis was settled in a 
mountainous environment and it means that the stone resources were abundantly 
available in the vicinity. The several quarries remains show that the quarrymen 
chose thoroughly supply sources according to the various needs of the building 
sites. As an example, the use of a fine black stone to carve the bas-reliefs of Apa- 
dana is well attested. Furthermore, the results of recent surveys bring us to think 
that a part of the huge ashlars used on the Persepolis Terrace was provided by 
quarries near Naqsh-e Rustam where the stone is better in quality. Also these 
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surveys bring to light an intensive quarrying activity all along the piedmonts sur- 
rounding Persepolis. The city must have sheltered numerous quarrymen and stone 
masons and integrated in its organisation scheme all the infrastructure necessary 
for the extraction and the transport of stones. 


Keywords: Persepolis, Kuh-e Rahmat, Kuh-e Hussein, stone, architecture, mono- 
lith, quarry, quarrying techniques, supply management, landscape management, 
city scheme 


Glossaire des termes techniques employés (avec traduction en anglais)? 


Bloc d'échantillon: (ang. Sample ashlar) Bloc taillé définitivement en car- 
riére avant son transport sur le chantier de construction. 


Enjarrots: (ang. Large trench) Tranchée verticale suffisamment large pour 
qu'un carrier puisse s'y introduire entiérement et la creuser aussi profon- 
dément que nécessaire. 


Coins (de fer): (ang. Iron wedge) Outil en fer servant à fracturer la pierre, 
soit pour l'arracher du substratum rocheux, soit pour la débiter en plusieurs 
morceaux. Il présente deux larges faces convergentes (joues) terminées du 
cóté étroit par un méplat et du cóté large par une téte destinée à étre percu- 
tée; la section de l'outil est rectangulaire. Lorsqu'il est forcé par les per- 
cussions d'une masse dans une étroite cavité creusée à cet effet (encoignure 
ou emboîture), il exerce une très forte pression sur la pierre par l'intermé- 
diaire de ses joues. L'usage des coins de fer a toujours été prédominant 
dans toutes les carrières, de l'Antiquité à l'époque actuelle. 


Carriére extensive: (ang. Extensive quarry) Exploitation trés étendue, 
superficielle et parfois discontinue, se caractérisant par une progression 
essentiellement horizontale. Ce mode d'exploitation concerne: la récupé- 
ration par débitage de blocs erratiques; l'activité de petits chantiers d'ex- 
traction dispersés, exploitant des blocs seulement au sommet d'affleure- 
ments dépourvus de découverte; des carrières linéaires. 


? Les définitions du glossaire ainsi que les traductions des termes du français à l'an- 
glais sont reprises in-extenso de Abdul Massih & Bessac 2009 avec l'aimable autorisation 
des auteurs. 
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Comprendre Persépolis à partir des vestiges d’exploitation de la pierre 


Les carrières sont un des éléments de ce que des chercheurs ont appelé 
un paysage de carrière («Landscape of quarry» ou «Quarryscape», 
cf. Abu-Jaber et al. 2009) dans le cadre d'une évaluation globale du poten- 
tiel, souvent sous-estimé, de ces vestiges pour une meilleure compréhension 
des sociétés anciennes. Ce concept a été mis en place de manière à intégrer 
les vestiges de carrières dans un environnement social et historique plus 
large où la carrière n’est que le témoin le plus visible d’une chaîne opéra- 
toire bien plus vaste dont l’objectif final est d’assurer l’approvisionnement 
en pierre (Heldal 2009: 126-132). Elle ne pourrait pas fonctionner sans ses 
travailleurs (carriers, tailleurs de pierre), des infrastructures (routes) et 1а 
disponibilité de ressources secondaires (métal pour les outils, nourriture 
pour les travailleurs). En outre, les zones exploitées connaissent des dyna- 
miques d’occupation qui souvent ne se limitent pas qu’à la seule activité 
d’extraction de la pierre. Témoins de l’exploitation du territoire par une 
société à un temps donné mais aussi des évolutions sociologiques et tech- 
niques dans le temps des diverses populations qui les utilisent, les vestiges 
de carrières et celles des installations qui y sont directement connectées 
forment dès lors un paysage de carrière. ЇЇ s’agit d’un cadre conceptuel qui 
peut nous aider à restituer l’organisation spatiale des environs immédiats de 
Persépolis et de la ville de Persépolis elle-même à l’époque achéménide. 

L'existence d'une architecture monumentale en pierre est un des élé- 
ments les plus marquants des constructions royales achéménides en Iran et 
la Terrasse de Persépolis en constitue certainement l'exemple le plus abouti. 
Les besoins en pierre d'un tel chantier nécessitent la mise en place d'une 
chaine opératoire employant de nombreux artisans ainsi que des d'in- 
frastructures adaptées. La chaine approvisionnement en pierre peut se 
décomposer en trois grandes étapes: extraction des blocs et taille des blocs 
d'échantillon dans les carrières, transport jusqu'au chantier de construction, 
pose des blocs et ravalement des parements. Chacune de ces actions s'ef- 
fectue en des lieux distincts et en interrelation qui constituent la chaine de 
traitement de la pierre depuis les sources (carriéres) jusqu'au traitement 
final du bloc (chantiers de construction). Or, à Persépolis, les diverses 
étapes de cette chaine opératoire ont été trés diversement étudiées jusqu'à 
présent. 

Depuis 2005, plusieurs programmes de recherche internationaux ont été 
menés à Persépolis en collaboration avec les organismes iraniens de gestion 
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Fig. 1. L’occupation achéménide à Persépolis, localisation des différents blocs 
d'occupation et des vestiges de carrières le long des massifs’. 


3 Sauf mention contraire les photographies, cartes et tableaux sont de l’auteur. 
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du Patrimoine et de recherches archéologiques. Ces projets ont pour 
objectif de préciser l’organisation de Persépolis et de son territoire proche. 
Un premier programme s’est développé dans le cadre de la mission ira- 
no-française «Chiraz» avec l’utilisation de différents outils de la prospec- 
tion pour procéder à la détection et à l’étude de l’organisation spatiale 
des vestiges achéménides sur de vastes surfaces (Boucharlat ef al. 2012). 
Ces travaux ont débouché sur une collaboration avec la mission irano-ita- 
lienne d’étude de Parsa lancée en 2008. Cette dernière s’est fixée comme 
objectif de mieux comprendre la ville en ouvrant, entre le Quartier Royal 
et Firuzi, plusieurs chantiers de fouille dont l’implantation s’appuie en 
partie sur les résultats des prospections acquis depuis 2005 (Askari et al. 
2012). Depuis 2012, cette collaboration s’est concrétisée sur le terrain par 
le lancement d’un nouveau programme de prospection dans le cadre de la 
mission irano-italienne. 

Le postulat de ces différents travaux repose sur la nécessité d’élargir les 
recherches de terrain bien au-delà la seule Terrasse pour étudier la ville de 
Persépolis. La Terrasse n’est qu’une des composantes d’un plus vaste 
Quartier Royal autour duquel se répartissent les différents secteurs de la 
ville. Les limites du site doivent être repoussées jusqu'à Naqsh-e Rustam, 
la nécropole royale de Persépolis, située à 6 km au nord. À l'intérieur de 
cet espace, nos prospections sur les piedmonts ont permis de retrouver et 
de localiser précisément de nombreux vestiges de carriéres qui, pour la 
plupart, ont dû servir à alimenter les chantiers royaux ainsi que ceux des 
nombreux édifices monumentaux qui se répartissent sur l'ensemble de la 
zone. Le relevé des traces de carriére (Fig. 1) fait apparaitre une exploita- 
tion de la pierre trés étendue, sur plusieurs massifs, qui pourrait témoigner 
d'une sélection des secteurs d'extraction en fonction des besoins spéci- 
fiques des différents chantiers alentours. Cette hypothése pourrait recouper 
les résultats provenant d'analyses récentes menées sur différents monu- 
ments de le Terrasse qui tendent à démontrer l'utilisation de pierre de 
nature différente. En outre, en tant qu'éléments d'un paysage de carriére 
plus vaste, ces carriéres témoignent du dynamisme de l'occupation à 
Persepolis. L'objet de cet article est de présenter de nouvelles pistes de 
réflexions concernant les stratégies et l'organisation de l'exploitation de la 
pierre qui pourraient déboucher sur de futurs programmes de recherche 
spécifiquement centrés sur l'étude de l'approvisionnement en pierre de 
Persépolis. 
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Les différents cadres de l'étude 


Les carriéres dans le cadre des études sur l'organisation spatiale de 
Persépolis 


Aujourd’hui, l'étude de Persépolis ne peut plus se limiter à celle de la 
seule Terrasse monumentale de 12 ha. La traduction et la publication des 
textes de la Trésorerie dans un premier temps (Cameron 1948) puis pro- 
gressivement depuis les années 1960 de ceux des Fortifications (Hallock 
1969, Henkelman 2008) ont contribué à renouveler l'image du site long- 
temps cantonné à sa seule fonction symbolique (Henkelman 2012: 950). 
Ces différentes études démontrent en effet que Persépolis, Parsa dans les 
tablettes, était également un centre économique important, capitale admi- 
nistrative de la satrapie de Perse. Autour de Persépolis, il faut donc resti- 
tuer un complexe de magasins, d'ateliers, de marchés et d'habitations, 
c'est-à-dire une véritable ville connectée au Quartier Royal, ce dernier se 
développant sur prés de 50 ha. Malgré plusieurs dizaines d'années de 
recherche sur le terrain (Mousavi 2012), l'organisation spatiale de l'occu- 
pation achéménide à Persépolis reste encore à définir précisément d'un 
point de vue archéologique“. 

Bien avant la découverte de tablettes, E. Herzfeld (1929) a pressenti la 
nécessité d'élargir les études archéologiques en-dehors de celles des monu- 
ments de la Terrasse pour comprendre la ville. L'ampleur des travaux 
entrepris sur la Terrasse mobilisant la totalité de l'activité archéologique, 
il faut attendre les années 1970 et les travaux W. Sumner (Sumner 1972) 
et de G. Tilia (Tilia 1978) pour obtenir des données sur l'occupation aché- 
ménide aux alentours. Guidé par les résultats des traductions des archives, 
W. Sumner (1986) a rassemblé l'ensemble des données archéologiques dis- 
ponibles dans une proposition de restitution de l'organisation spatiale de la 
ville et de son territoire proche. Il propose par exemple de considérer plu- 
sieurs ensembles de tepes (Persépolis Nord-Ouest, Bagh-e Firuzi et Firuzi 
Sud — Fig. 1) situés dans un rayon de trois kilomètres autour de la Terrasse 
comme faisant partie intégrante de la ville. Ces travaux incitent donc à 


^ Si l'on ne considère que la seule Terrasse, comme le montre Razmjou 2010, les 
interprétations concernant la fonction des différents bátiments restent débattues et privilé- 
gient, la Trésorerie mise à part, des fonctions de réception ou cérémonielles. Pour le sec- 
teur au sud de la Terrasse, les interprétations restent mal assurées mais certains bátiments 
pourraient avoir une fonction résidentielle. 
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élargir les limites de Persépolis bien au-delà de la seule Terrasse, jusqu’à 
la nécropole de Naqsh-e Rustam. Ce modèle a par ailleurs été parfaitement 
intégré par les archéologues iraniens en charge de la conservation et 
de l’étude du site puisque dès son inscription sur la liste du Patrimoine 
Mondiale de l’Unesco la zone de protection intègre l’ensemble de cet 
espace; c'est à cette échelle que se conçoivent désormais les programmes 
de recherche menés sous l'égide de la Parsa Pasargadae Research Founda- 
tion (PPRF) (Talebian 2008). 

La ville doit étre étudiée à l'intérieur de cet espace de plusieurs kilo- 
métres carrés, que nous avons choisi d'appeler «la zone d'occupation de 
Persépolis» (Boucharlat et al. 2012). Nos travaux ont permis de proposer 
une restitution de l'organisation de la ville en plusieurs blocs de construc- 
tions de fonction et de statut différents, qui auraient abrité l'ensemble 
des activités rattachées à la ville. Ils sont séparés par des zones vides de 
construction mais aménagées et exploitées. Persépolis a donc probable- 
ment été conçue suivant un plan étendu et constituait une sorte de ville 
jardin, dont le site de Pasargades (Benech ef al. 2012) pourrait être consi- 
déré comme le prototype. 

Comme le montre la carte de l'occupation achéménide à Persépolis 
(Fig. 1), le périmétre défini intégre une partie de deux massifs montagneux 
sur les piedmonts desquels nous avons effectué des prospections: les pentes 
occidentales du Kuh-e Rahmat au sud-est et le versant sud du Kuh-e 
Hussein au nord. Ces prospections ont permis de relever un paysage 
archéologique bien préservé car les piedmonts ont été moins touchés par 
l'occupation moderne que la plaine cultivée. Ainsi de nombreux sites 
publiés par W. Sumner (taux de prés de 8096 pour l'ensemble de la plaine) 
ont désormais été nivelés par les travaux de remembrement et les labours 
mécanisés (Gondet 2011, Boucharlat et al. 2012); les résultats des pros- 
pections et des fouilles récentes à Persépolis témoignent également du 
nivellement progressif des vestiges. Pour l'époque achéménide, en-dehors 
des vestiges monumentaux, les nombreuses carrières relevées sur les pied- 
monts constituent donc les témoignages les plus visibles et les mieux 
conservés de l'occupation ancienne à Persépolis. 

Nos recherches à Persépolis se fixant comme objectif l'analyse de 
l'organisation spatiale de la ville, l'étude des carriéres pourrait paraitre 
assez éloignée de nos préoccupations car elle se rattacherait plutót à la 
thématique de l'exploitation du territoire. Or, nous pensons qu'à Persépolis 
il est impossible de déterminer précisément une limite entre l'espace urbain 
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et son territoire associé, les deux étant probablement étroitement imbri- 
qués. En outre, si l’on considère que les carrières constituent le maillon 
initial de la chaîne opératoire de traitement de la pierre dont le point final 
est la construction des monuments de Persépolis, une telle étude se justifie 
pleinement. Enfin, d’un point de vue spatial, la région que nous avons 
définie comme étant Persépolis, inclut plusieurs zones de piedmonts 
exploitées. Autour des exploitations, il faut certainement restituer des 
secteurs d’occupation liés aux carrières qui pourraient s’intégrer pleine- 
ment dans le plan d’organisation de Persépolis. 


Les études antérieures traitant de l’exploitation et du traitement de 
la pierre 


Les publications sur le traitement de la pierre à l’époque achéménide 
reposent essentiellement sur des études techniques menées sur différents 
sites du Fars. Les techniques de taille de la pierre ont été décrites de manière 
détaillée dans le cadre de plusieurs analyses architecturales menées à 
Persépolis et à Pasargades (ТШа 1968, Nylander 1970; Krefter 1971: 32-41; 
Roaf 1983; Bessac & Boucharlat 2010). A partir de l’étude des marques et 
traces d’outils laissées par les tailleurs de pierre, les différents auteurs ont 
pu restituer les processus de traitement de la pierre sur les chantiers. Une 
des spécificités de Persépolis vient du fait qu’en 330 av. J.-C., date de la 
prise de la ville par les armées d’Alexandre, le Quartier Royal était encore 
en chantier. De ce fait on peut observer plusieurs chantiers abandonnés 
subitement comme celui de la porte monumentale inachevée au nord-est de 
l'Apadana (Schmidt 1953: 130; Krefter 1971: 55-57) ou encore celui de la 
tombe rupestre située au sud du quartier royal? (Kleiss & Calmeyer 1975). 
Du fait de cet abandon soudain, on dispose sur le site de plusieurs blocs 
d'échantillon en cours de transport vers les chantiers ou posés à leur 
emplacement final dans les édifices mais présentant des états de ravalement 
divers. L'étude de l'architecture en pierre à Persépolis permet donc 
de reconstituer dans le détail l'ensemble des étapes finales de la chaine 
opératoire du traitement de la pierre depuis son arrivée sur le chantier 


5 Pour cette derniére le chantier aurait aussi pu étre abandonné à cause de la trés mau- 
vaise qualité de la pierre (Bessac com. pers.). 

$ Par exemple un füt de colonne abandonné à l'angle nord-ouest de la Terrasse (Fig. 2), 
voir aussi Nylander 1970: 56-58. 
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de construction jusqu’au ravalement définitif des blocs (Tilia 1968). La 
présence de monuments en cours de construction démontrent également 
que le Quartier Royal était un vaste chantier permanent durant toute la 
période achéménide et que la chaîne opératoire de traitement de la pierre а 
donc fonctionné durant les deux siècles d’occupation du site. 

Si notre connaissance des phases ultimes de cette chaîne opératoire est 
particulièrement détaillée, l’étude des sources d’approvisionnement en 
pierre est quant à elle restée à l’état embryonnaire. Toutefois elle n’a pas 
été complètement négligée et les localisations de plusieurs carrières des 
environs de Persépolis ont très tôt été publiées (Schmidt 1953: 57, Krefter 
1967, Tilia 1968: 76-78, Nylander 1970: 28-30, Sumner 1986: 1.3). Deux 
archéologues se sont intéressés de plus prés à l'analyse des vestiges de 
carriéres: W. Kleiss (1976, 1993) qui a dessiné plusieurs carriéres le long 
des piedmonts et a publié des cartes de localisation de certaines d'entre 
elles; P. Calmeyer (1990) qui a publié un article traitant des techniques 
d'extraction. Néanmoins, si l'on reconsidére l'ensemble du dossier, ces 
différents indices de carriére apparaissent comme des points isolés les uns 
des autres et ne rendent que trés imparfaitement compte de l'importance de 
l'exploitation de la pierre autour de Persépolis. Il est impossible d'évaluer 
précisément la totalité de la masse de pierre utilisée à Persépolis, mais il 
est certain que les quelques carriéres connues jusqu'à présent n'ont pas 
suffit à fournir l'ensemble des chantiers. En outre, ces différentes études 
s' intéressent surtout aux techniques d'extraction mais peu à la question des 
stratégies d'acquisition qui devaient répondre aux besoins en pierre de dif- 
férentes qualités pour la construction des monuments de Persépolis. 

Enfin si quelques articles ont été publiés sur l'organisation du travail des 
tailleurs de pierre sur les chantiers de construction (Roaf 1980, 1983), trés 
peu de choses ont été écrites sur les carriers à l'exception notable d'un 
article récent de G. Giovinazzo (2012). Enfin, nous ne possédons pour le 
moment aucune information concernant l'habitat de ces artisans ou les 
infrastructures utilisées. Les composantes intermédiaires, entre les carrières 
et le chantier, du paysage de carriére à Persépolis restent donc largement 
inexplorées. 


Datation et identification des vestiges de carriéres 


Les questions à résoudre dans le cadre de l'étude des carriéres sont 
celles de leur datation et de la détermination du lien entre une carriére et 
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un chantier particulier. Il faut d'emblée souligner que la datation des car- 
rières est une question très difficile à traiter à partir de la seule analyse des 
techniques d'extraction. À Persépolis, la technique employée’ consiste 
souvent à dégager des parois ou des blocs par le creusement de tranchées, 
appelées aussi enjarrots, puis de libérer les blocs par la création de frac- 
tures créées à l'aide de coins en métal percutés avec des masses?. Ensuite 
les blocs peuvent être débités en plus petit modules par le méme procédé?. 
Lorsqu'il s'agit d'une taille sur bloc erratique et en fonction de la taille de 
celui-ci, on peut procéder directement à une fracturation avec des coins ou 
plus simplement retailler directement le bloc aux dimensions et aux formes 
souhaitées. 

Comme le remarque W. Kleiss (1993: 93-94) ces techniques ressemblent 
beaucoup à celles utilisées à la méme période en Gréce ou par la suite par 
les Romains ce qui ne l'empéchera pas de les qualifier d'achéménide 
comme P. Calmeyer (1990) par ailleurs. En effet, lorsque l'on se réfère à 
différentes synthéses, il apparait clairement que ces techniques n'ont que 
trés peu évolué entre le 1% millénaire av. J.-C. marqué par l'introduction 
d'un outillage еп fer et l'apparition d'engins mécanisés au cours du 20° s. 
ap. J.-C. (Bessac 1999: 37; Heldal 2009: 128-129 sur l'utilisation de la 
technique d'extraction par tranchées utilisée dés l'Age du bronze en 
Egypte). De ce fait, la seule étude des techniques d'extraction ne peut pas 
étre utilisée pour dater les carriéres de la plaine de Persépolis qui, à partir 
du milieu du 1° millénaire, est occupée de manière presque ininterrompue. 


7 Plusieurs descriptions synthétiques des techniques d'extraction perses employées en 
carrière ont été publiées, on peut citer celle de W. Kleiss dans l’Encyclopaedia Iranica 
(Kleiss 19922) mais on retiendra plutôt un article de D. Huff (1994) car il est l'un des 
premiers à rejeter l'hypothése de l'utilisation de coins en bois (cf. n.8 infra) 

8 П faut abandonner l'idée de l'utilisation de coin en bois que l'on aurait fait gonfler 
en les mouillant comme le suppose E. Herzfeld (1941: 237), F. Krefter (1967: 432-433), 
G. Tilia (1968: 77) ou encore C. Nylander (1970: 30), seuls des coins en métal étaient 
utilisées dans les carriéres voir à ce sujet D. Huff (1994: 31) et la mise au point de 
J.-C Bessac (2007: 198-n.8). 

? П existe également l’hypothèse récente publiée par S. M. Emami (2010) qui se base 
sur des observations de terrain effectué dans la carriére de Sivand. Il propose une extrac- 
tion des pans de pierre par l'utilisation de gros blocs en pierre de plusieurs dizaines de 
kilogrammes insérés dans les tranchées. La pression exercée sous l'effet du poids de ces 
blocs additionnée à celle appliquée dessus par les carriers à l'aide de divers outils permet- 
traient de provoquer la libération des pans de roche. Néanmoins cette technique n'a jamais 
été mise en évidence sur d’autres carrières et son efficacité reste à démontrer. 
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Il existe d’autres méthodes pour associer une carrière à un chantier 
particulier. La première est de comparer la nature des pierres utilisées sur 
les monuments à celle des carrières. Cette démarche doit se baser sur une 
analyse macroscopique et microscopique des propriétés pétrographiques et 
géochimiques de la pierre. Des analyses récentes, menées dans le cadre 
des campagnes de restauration des édifices de la Terrasse de Persépolis, 
permettent d'ouvrir de nouvelles pistes de réflexion qui seront exposées 
par la suite. Une autre méthode d'identification des carriéres est de recher- 
cher sur les zones d'exploitation, lors des prospections, des artefacts iden- 
tifiables et datables. Parmi eux, il s'agit surtout des blocs d'échantillons 
inachevés, abandonnés in situ et taillés suivant des formes identifiables 
dans les monuments auxquels ils étaient destinés. La prospection des car- 
riéres peut également permettre de retrouver de la céramique aux alentours. 


L'utilisation de la pierre sur la Terrasse de Persépolis: une synthèse 


Pierre noirelpierre grise et leurs sources 


` 


Très tôt les archéologues travaillant à Persépolis ont procédé à une 
distinction des pierres utilisées dans l’architecture sur la base de leur aspect 
esthétique et plus particulièrement de leur couleur. Ils ont ensuite cherché 
à les relier à des aires d’approvisionnement localisées dans le territoire de 
Persépolis. Les différents auteurs divisent les pierres utilisées à Persépolis 
en deux groupes distincts: celles de couleur noire, réservées aux bas-reliefs 
de l’Apadana, et celles de couleur grise, très majoritaires (Herzfeld 1941: 
238, Krefter 1967: 430-431, Tilia 1968: 76, Nylander: 28-30, Calmeyer 
1990: 186). Suivant les auteurs, il existe des variations dans la description 
des couleurs entre E. Herzfeld qui distingue un calcaire gris sombre d’un 
autre noir et C. Nylander qui différencie une pierre locale gris-bleu d’une 
autre gris sombre. Ces variations sont liées aux différences de perception 
des auteurs et au fait que les blocs sont recouverts d’un calcin, un dépôt 
de surface, dont la couleur peut être différente de celle de la pierre. Une 
analyse récente propose une description des pierres accompagnée de déno- 
minations de couleur normalisées qui sont reproduites ісі pour les deux 
groupes définis (Guidi et al. 2012: 390-392). А Persépolis, des pierres de 
deux couleurs sont utilisées: les premiéres sont grises (gray) avec un calcin 
gris clair (bright gray); les secondes sont grises sombres (dark gray) à 
noires (black) avec un calcin gris sombre (dark gray). 
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Bien que ces deux groupes de pierre présentent des couleurs différentes, 
les raisons de leur choix devaient avant tout être d’ordre technique. А 
Pasargades, l’utilisation de pierres blanches et noires dans les palais répon- 
dait certainement à la volonté de jouer sur la bichromie. En revanche 
à Persépolis, comme le souligne D. Stronach (1978: 73), ce critére esthé- 
tique ne peut pas rentrer en ligne de compte puisque les bas-reliefs de 
Persépolis auraient été peints (Roaf 1983: 8, Nagel 2010: 198). La pierre 
noire présente en effet un grain plus fin que les pierres grises. Elle permet 
donc de réaliser des sculptures avec un meilleur rendu des détails. La pierre 
grise est utilisée pour les sculptures plus monumentales telles que celles de 
la Porte de toutes les Nations ou encore les chapiteaux de l'Apadana. Il est 
désormais démontré, sur la base d'analyses géologiques et pétrographiques, 
que la pierre noire vient de la carriére de Madjabad située à plus de 20 km 
à l'ouest de Persépolis (Zare 2004, Guidi et al. 2012: 392-393). Ces 
données récentes viennent par ailleurs confirmer ce que la plupart des 
archéologues suggéraient dans diverses publications plus anciennes en pre- 
nant appui sur la correspondance de couleur de la pierre (Calmeyer 1990). 

A Persépolis, c'est cependant la pierre grise qui est trés majoritairement 
utilisée. Ceci est le plus souvent expliqué par la proximité des sources. 
Pour la plupart des auteurs, les pierres grises viennent des environs immé- 
diats de la Terrasse, dans un rayon de 1 km précise F. Krefter (1967: 431). 
Seul un article récent (Guidi et al. 2012) évoque la possibilité d'autres 
sources de pierre grise pour fournir les chantiers de la Terrasse dont les 
carriéres du Kuh-e Hussein. Les raisons de cette diversification des sources 
de pierre grise ne sont cependant pas abordées dans cette publication. Pour 
sa part, W. Kleiss pensait que les carriéres du Kuh-e Hussein n'ont pas 
pu servir à approvisionner les chantiers de Persépolis du fait de leur 
éloignement (Kleiss 1993: 91). 


Différentes sources de pierre grise? 


A Persépolis, la PPRF est confrontée à des difficultés de conservation 
des monuments car les pierres utilisées sont particuliérement gélives et 
vulnérables aux attaques biochimiques comme l'avait déjà montré les 
équipes italiennes lors des grands travaux de restauration des années 1960 
et 197019 (Mora 1968). Pour aider à la préservation des édifices de la 


1? Schmidt 1970: 34-n.3 donne également une bréve description des résultats d'ana- 
lyses effectuées à Chicago sur des échantillons de pierre provenant de plusieurs bâtiments 
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Terrasse, plusieurs expertises ont été effectuées depuis le début des années 
2000 (Zare 2004, Amanolahi 2005, Mohammadi & Krumbein 2008, Guidi 
et al. 2012). Ces études se basent sur des analyses géochimiques et pétro- 
graphiques des pierres. Elles ont été publiées sous la forme de rapports et 
l’ensemble de ces observations n’a pas fait l’objet de synthèse. Bien que 
ne proposant que des observations préliminaires plutôt orientées vers les 
modes de conservation des parties en pierre des bâtiments, l’intérêt de ces 
analyses est également de démontrer une certaine diversité des pierres 
utilisées, plus particulièrement à l’intérieur du groupe des pierres grises. 

A. Zare et H. Amanolahi basent leurs observations sur l’analyse d’échan- 
tillons prélevés sur divers monuments de la Terrasse. Il ressort de leurs deux 
études que l’on peut distinguer plusieurs sous-groupes de pierre grise. Si l’un 
distingue trois catégories de pierre grise (Zare 2004), l’autre n’en évoque 
que deux (Amanolahi 2005). L'article le plus récent (Guidi et al. 2012) 
reprend ces analyses et les compléte par des observations macroscopiques 
effectuées dans les différentes carriéres des environs de Persépolis. Les 
auteurs se limitent ensuite à traiter des méthodes de conservation sans aborder 
la question des sources à partir des résultats d'analyses des échantillons pré- 
levés sur la Terrasse. Dans cette étude, il apparait également une certaine 
variabilité dans les caractéristiques des différentes pierres grises analysées. 

Ces différents articles pourraient donc démontrer une subdivision de la 
pierre grise utilisée sur la Terrasse en plusieurs groupes proches d'un point 
de vue macroscopique mais apparemment distincts d'un point de vue 
microscopique et géochimique. Or les cartes géologiques de la région 
montrent que les affleurements rocheux autour de la Terrasse n'appar- 
tiennent qu'à une seule formation calcaire (appelée Daryan, cf. Guidi et al. 
2012: 391). Les analyses récentes démontrant probablement l'utilisation de 
plusieurs types de pierre grise, les bátisseurs de Persépolis n'auraient dont 
pas uniquement exploité les affleurements situés à proximité immédiate de 
la Terrasse. Néanmoins cette hypothése doit étre nuancée car il faudrait 
reprendre de maniére précise l'ensemble des résultats d'analyses pour 
démontrer que les différences observées ont pour cause des sources variées 
et ne correspondent pas à des variations de composition à l'intérieur d'une 
méme formation géologique. 


de la Terrasse de Persépolis et de la tour de Naqsh-e Rustam ainsi que des carrières les 
plus proches. La nature des pierres utilisées se différencieraient en fonction de leur teneur 
en bitume, plus élevées pour la Terrasse alors que les pierres extraites et utilisées pour la 
construction de la tour de Naqsh-e Rustam sont définies comme purement calcaires. 
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Des blocs de dimensions variées 


Une étude des blocs utilisés dans les constructions de la Terrasse permet 
d'observer une diversité non seulement de la nature de la pierre utilisée 
mais plus encore de leurs modules. On s'intéressera ici plus particulière- 
ment à la présence de grands monolithes de plusieurs métres de long sur la 
Terrasse. 

Les formes et les dimensions des différents blocs constituant le pare- 
ment du mur de souténement de la Terrasse illustrent parfaitement cette 
diversité. G. et A.B. Tilia ont publié une étude architecturale du mur de la 
Terrasse cherchant à en définir l'architectonique et les différentes phases 
de construction (Tilia 1978). Dans cet article, la description s'attache 
d'abord à souligner la grande diversité de formes des blocs: parallélépipé- 
diques, trapézoidales, en L... Chacun des blocs est taillé de manière à 
s’emboîter parfaitement dans les voisins et à assurer le bon maintien de la 
facade. Pour G. et A.B. Tilia l'ensemble des pierres du parement pro- 
viennent des carriéres du Kuh-e Rahmat ce qui pourrait expliquer en partie 
cette irrégularité des blocs. Ils constatent en effet que les bancs de calcaire 
exploités à proximité de la Terrasse présentent des épaisseurs trés irrégu- 
liéres allant de quelques décimétres à 2-3 m (Tilia 1978: 9). Pour eux cette 
pierre a d'abord été choisie en raison de sa proximité mais l'irrégularité 
de l'épaisseur des bancs oblige les bátisseurs à travailler avec des pierres 
de modules trés différents. Ils estiment également que l'exploitation des 
affleurements le long du Kuh-e Rahmat a pu fournir l'ensemble des blocs 
de la Terrasse. A la suite de G. et A.B. Tilia, on remarquera aussi que la 
régularité des formes des blocs est différente suivant les sections du mur 
de la Terrasse. A l'ouest entre l'Apadana et le Palais de Xerxes, les blocs 
sont trés majoritairement parallélépipédiques (Tilia 1978: 5, Fig. 1, 6), ils 
sont plus irréguliers au nord et au sud. Partout, on observe la présence de 
grands monolithes de plus de 5 m de long!!, la hauteur et la largeur des 
blocs ne dépassant pas les 2 m. 

F. Krefter a également abordé la question des différences de modules des 
blocs en évoquant sur la Terrasse la présence d'éléments architecturaux 
monolithiques de grande taille. Il souligne surtout la prouesse technique 


П Sous Vaile ouest de l'Apadana, la longueur d'un des blocs, mesurée à partir des 
restitutions en élévation publiées par Krefter 1971: Beilage 3, est de prés de 9 m. 
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que représentent la taille (Krefter 1967: 433) et le transport de tels blocs 
(Krefter 1971: 33-34). Il s’arrête plus particulièrement sur quatre mono- 
lithes qui forment les piliers extérieurs des portiques du Harem et du Palais 
de Darius dont il précise les dimensions: 7,52x1,5x1,03 m (Krefter 1967: 
433). La masse de ces blocs est estimée à plus de 30 t. Il évoque également 
les portes et fenêtres monolithiques du Palais de Darius dont l’une mesure 
2,65x1,7x1,45 m pour une masse estimée à 18 t. A cette liste on peut ajou- 
ter les différents tambours de colonnes, en particulier ceux de l’Apadana 
qui mesurent parfois plus de 5 m de long. 

Une des premières questions que se posent les auteurs est celle du trans- 
port de tels blocs, un problème qui est en partie résolu par la proximité 
supposée des sources. La question du mode d’extraction de ces monolithes 
a également été abordée. Ainsi pour F. Krefter (Krefter 1967: 432) et С. 
Nylander (Nylander 1970: 30) ces blocs sont extraits horizontalement dans 
les bancs de calcaire puis transportés sur le chantier oü, lors de leur mise 
en ceuvre, des fractures peuvent apparaitre du fait du changement de posi- 
tion et des pressions verticales (Nylander 1970: 30). 

La construction de l'ensemble des bátiments de la Terrasse, de la Ter- 
rasse elle-méme à laquelle il faut ajouter celle des différents bátiments 
situés sur une seconde terrasse aménagée dans la plaine au sud, dans le 
secteur du Barzan-e Jonubi!?, a donc demandé un énorme volume de pierre. 
Parmi les blocs employés, on reléve plusieurs mégalithes pouvant atteindre 
prés de 10 m de long. Deux questions se posent alors: est-ce que tous ces 
blocs ont pu étre extraits des seules carriéres situées à proximité de la Ter- 
rasse? Est-ce que ces carriéres sont à méme de fournir l'ensemble des 
blocs depuis les plus petits jusqu'à ceux de grandes dimensions? Les don- 
nées rassemblées lors des prospections le long des piedmonts des massifs 
du Kuh-e Rahmat et du Kuh-e Hussein permettent de proposer des élé- 
ments de réponses. Puisqu’il parait effectivement évident que les batisseurs 
de Persépolis aient cherché à s'approvisionner au plus prés des chantiers 
de construction, nous allons nous intéresser dans un premier temps au 
piedmont du Kuh-e Rahmat, depuis la Terrasse jusqu'au site d'Istakhr situé 
à 3 km au nord. 


12 Terme signifiant «Quartier Sud» en français ou «South Quarter» en anglais. 
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Les indices d'exploitation de la pierre le long du Kuh-e Rahmat 


Traces de taille de la pierre au sud et sur la Terrasse 


A proximité de la Terrasse, c'est-à-dire dans un rayon de 1 km pour 
reprendre l’hypothèse de F. Krefter, les vestiges de carrières se concentrent 
en grande majorité dans un vallon voisin au nord. Il faut toutefois noter que 
vers le sud des traces de taille rupestre sont connues au niveau de la tombe 
inachevée (Kleiss & Calmeyer 1975) qui marque la limite sud du Barzan-e 
Jonubi et donc du Quartier Royal. Pour l'aménager, une large tranchée a été 
creusée dans les affleurements calcaires dégageant ainsi une paroi sur 
laquelle les bas-reliefs destinés à décorer la tombe ont commencé à étre 
sculptés. Lors de l'abandon du chantier, le décaissage de cet espace n'était 
pas achevé si bien que la plus grande partie des pans de pierre dégagés par 
le creusement d'enjarrots est encore en élévation. G. Tilia (1968: 77) ou 
encore E.F. Schmidt (1970: 107) proposent d'interpréter ce chantier d'abord 
comme une Carrière qui a ensuite été réemployée pour l'aménagement d'une 
tombe probablement de caractére royal. Sur le terrain, il n'existe aucun 
indice de chronologie relative entre les deux chantiers mais on peut remar- 
quer que, par rapport au niveau d'origine des affleurements de part et 
d'autre, le volume de pierre effectivement prélevé dans la tranchée est 
limité. Il semble en effet que le travail de décaissage en cours ait été aban- 
donné en méme temps que celui de sculpture de la façade de la tombe. Les 
artisans n'ont donc pas réutilisé un front de taille déjà ouvert par une car- 
riére mais trés certainement les chantiers de décaissage et de taille de la 
tombe ont été menés de front. Toutefois, les quelques blocs prélevés ont 
certainement pu étre utilisés dans des constructions aux alentours. 

La Terrasse de Persépolis elle-méme est installée sur des affleurements 
calcaires retaillés qui sont visibles en surface au nord et dans son mur de 
souténement en plusieurs endroits. Nous ne savons rien de la topographie 
du site avant sa construction mais il est probable que le nivellement du 
terrain a conduit à l'extraction d'un important volume de pierre qui a été 
utilisé sur les chantiers (Mousavi 1999). Les tranchées laissées dans les 
affleurements au nord de la Terrasse au niveau des angles est et ouest 
(Fig. 2; Herzfeld 1929: 20) témoignent de ces travaux. Ce nivellement a 
certainement fourni une partie des blocs de parement du mur de soutène- 
ment, des moellons de blocage situés en arriére ou encore du gravier 
servant à corriger les différences de niveaux ou de radier aux fondations 
des bátiments (Tilia 1978: 4). 
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Fig. 2. Vue de la Terrasse de Persépolis vers le sud depuis l’angle nord-ouest de la 

Terrasse, les affleurements au premier plan présentent plusieurs enjarrots, derriére apparait 

un tambour de colonne abandonné lors de son transport puis en arrière-plan la Porte de 
toutes les Nations. 


Le vallon au nord de la Terrasse 


Au nord de la Terrasse, les indices d’exploitation de la pierre sont abon- 
dants. Ils se concentrent dans un vallon d’un peu moins de 30 ha parcouru 
par deux talwegs qui se rejoignent au pied du Kuh-e Rahmat a 300 m au 
nord de la Terrasse (Fig. 3). Vers l’est, les deux talwegs ont creusé deux 
étroites vallées séparées l’une de l’autre par des escarpements calcaires. La 
partie est du vallon se divise donc en deux branches distinctes. L’une, la 
plus au nord, est très ouverte et peu profonde; la seconde est plus encaissée 
et elle s'enfonce plus profondément dans la montagne. Les bancs de cal- 
caire qui délimitent ce vallon sont plus épais à la base des reliefs où ils 
peuvent mesurer jusqu’à quatre mètres. Plus haut, la stratification est com- 
posée de niveaux calcaires ne dépassant pas 2 m d’épaisseur. Les pentes 
du relief forment un angle à 45° par rapport au pendage des couches géo- 
logiques qui sont à peu près horizontales. 
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L'archéologie de ce secteur proche de la Terrasse n'a jamais été étudiée 
dans le détail. A. Mousavi (Mousavi 1992: Fig. 2) l'intégre à l'intérieur de 
l'enceinte extérieure qui entourait selon lui le Quartier Royal et semble 
donc vouloir le rattacher à ce dernier. La seule construction connue dans ce 
vallon consiste en un bátiment post-achéménide dans lequel a été réutilisé 
un encadrement de porte prélevé dans le Palais de Darius (Schmidt 1953: 
55-56). L'importance de l'exploitation de la pierre sur les pentes de ce val- 
lon n'a pas échappé à plusieurs auteurs si bien que la porte située au nord 
de la Terrasse et ouvrant un accés vers le nord est souvent appelée «porte 
des artisans» (Schmidt 1953: 64; Mousavi 1992: 208-209, Kleiss 1992b: 
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Fig. 3. Localisation des principaux secteurs de carrières 
dans le vallon situé au nord de la Terrasse de Persépolis. 


157-158, 157-Abb.3). 
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Dans le cadre de la mission conjointe irano-italienne en cours, nous 
sommes en train de procéder à un relevé topographique des vestiges 
archéologiques du vallon incluant la localisation de l’ensemble des fronts 
de taille. Ce travail a débuté en 2012 et pour le moment nous ne pouvons 
proposer qu’un plan général de situation des secteurs exploités (Fig. 3). 
Trois secteurs ont été exploités dans le vallon, le premier se trouve le long 
du versant sud de l’étroite vallée nord, à l’est de l’emplacement du bâti- 
ment post-achéménide. C’est à cet endroit que nous avons pu localiser 
avec précision l’ensemble des inscriptions grecques et autres graffitis 
rupestres gravés à proximité de plusieurs fronts de taille (Rougemont 2012: 
122-124). Le second secteur est le plus vaste du vallon, il s’étend au pied 
des versants orientaux situés entre les deux talwegs. Ici, les indices d’ex- 
ploitation de la pierre sont presque continus sur plus de 300 m. C’est au 
nord de ce secteur que se situent deux chapiteaux inachevés à protomés de 
taureaux publiés à plusieurs reprises (Schmidt 1953: 57; Kleiss 1993: 
98-99, Taf.15). Enfin, le troisième secteur correspond à la carrière située à 
l'angle nord-ouest de la Terrasse, au pied de celle-ci (Fig. 4; Kleiss 1992b: 
157-158, 156-Abb.2, Taf.15). 


Fig. 4. Vue aérienne oblique de la carriére située à l'angle nord-ouest de la Terrasse de 
Persépolis (la Terrasse est visible dans l'angle en bas et à droite de la photographie; 
cliché B.N. Chagny). 
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Les stratégies d’extraction sont différentes suivant les secteurs consi- 
dérés. Pour ceux situés à l’est du vallon, l’exploitation s’est faite de 
manière linéaire en suivant les bancs de calcaire. Le long des bancs 
exploités, on remarque régulièrement des séries de négatifs d'emboitures 
de coins parfois sur 1 m de long. Il est difficile d’estimer le module des 
blocs extraits. Dans ces deux secteurs, il ne doit pas excéder deux mètres 
en hauteur car aucun des bancs exploités ne dépasse cette épaisseur. Pour 
la largeur, l'exploitation s'arréte au niveau la paroi du banc supérieur, soit 
pour le secteur situé le plus au nord une largeur maximale de 3 m. Il reste 
la question de la longueur des blocs extraits. Mis à part les deux chapi- 
teaux inachevés, qui ne mesurent pas plus de 2 m de long, nous n'avons 
pas repéré d'autres blocs d'échantillon. Toutefois, si certains fronts de 
taille mesurent plusieurs métres de long, les bancs de calcaire dans le 
vallon nord, comme sur l'ensemble du piedmont du Kuh-e Rahmat, sont 
parcourus par un réseau dense de failles qui doit rendre trés difficile 
l'extraction de grands monolithes. 

Pour s'en convaincre, il faut considérer la carriére située à l'angle nord- 
ouest de la Terrasse. Ici, des affleurements de calcaire gris ont été exploités 
non pas en suivant les bancs de manière linéaire mais par l'ouverture de 
fronts de taille de 3 à 4 m de haut à travers les bancs. Les parois ainsi 
dégagées sont parcourues de failles horizontales et verticales limitant les 
dimensions des blocs et provoquant certainement une forte irrégularité des 
modules extraits. Les réseaux de failles qui parcourent les affleurements 
calcaires sont visibles sur les photographies aériennes obliques prises au 
nord de la Terrasse (Fig. 4). En outre, sur le relevé schématique publié par 
W. Kleiss (Kleiss 1992b: 156-Abb.2), on peut mesurer qu'aucun des blocs 
en préparation ne dépasse 5 m de long. Considérant l'épaisseur des bancs 
exploités et la présence de réseaux de diaclases et de fractures trés déve- 
loppés, les carriéres du vallon nord ont probablement servi à produire des 
blocs de taille modeste, probablement inférieure à 5 m. 

Concernant les éléments de datation de ces exploitations, un premier 
viendrait de la carriére à l'angle nord-ouest de la Terrasse. Le manque 
d'esthétisme de cette carriére, située contre le mur de souténement nord de 
la Terrasse, fait dire à P. Calmeyer (1990: 186-87) qu'elle devait étre en 
cours d'exploitation et donc de nivellement au moment de l'abandon de 
Persépolis. On pourrait toutefois suggérer d'autres hypothéses, par exemple 
un abandon de cette carriére à une époque antérieure en raison de la mau- 
vaise qualité de la pierre ou une ouverture de cette exploitation à une 
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époque postérieure. Plus au nord, les deux chapiteaux inachevés consti- 
tuent par contre une preuve indiscutable de l’exploitation des carrières à 
l’époque achéménide. Par ailleurs, l’analyse des inscriptions rupestres en 
grec situées à proximité des fronts de taille permettrait de les dater de la 
fin du 6° ou du début du 5° s. av. J.-C. (Rougemont 2012: 122-124). 


Les indices d'exploitation depuis le vallon nord jusqu'à Istakhr 


Nous avons mené une prospection le long des 8 km de piedmont du 
Kuh-e Rahmat encadrés par la Terrasse de Persépolis au sud et Istakhr au 
nord (Fig. 5). Elle a permis de procéder à un relevé topographique de 
l'ensemble des sections préservées d'un canal alimentant trés probable- 
ment le Quartier Royal ainsi qu'un grand nombre de fosses et niches 
rupestres funéraires. Parmi les découvertes, nous avons pu relever plu- 
sieurs indices d'exploitation de la pierre répartis tout au long du secteur 
parcouru. L'exploitation du massif avait déjà été mise en évidence par 
W. Kleiss qui a publié une carte archéologique du piedmont et plusieurs 
croquis de blocs inachevés (Kleiss 1993). Nos prospections ont permis de 
réévaluer ces indices, d'en découvrir de nouveaux et de procéder à leur 
localisation précise. 

Le versant nord-ouest du Kuh-e Rahmat est escarpé, la roche affleurant 
souvent jusqu'au niveau de la plaine. Le pendage des bancs de calcaire 
évolue suivant les secteurs considérés. Entre le vallon situé au nord de la 
Terrasse et Naqsh-e Rajab, le pendage des couches est souvent parallèle à 
celui de la pente, ensuite le long du versant nord du massif il est plutót 
perpendiculaire. 

La plupart des indices d'exploitation ont été relevés entre la Terrasse 
et Naqsh-e Rajab, soit le long d'une section de 5 km de piedmont. П s'agit 
de 8 points où un ou plusieurs blocs équarris ou portant des séries d'em- 
boitures de coin ont été relevés; aucun front de taille n'a pu étre mis en 
évidence. Dans ce secteur, les carriers ont en effet profité de la configu- 
ration naturelle du terrain pour extraire la pierre. Le pendage parallèle à 
la pente et le développement du réseau de fractures et de diaclases dans 
les bancs de calcaire d'une épaisseur métrique provoque la libération 
naturelle de blocs exploitables. Ces blocs peuvent étre travaillés au pied 
de la pente s'ils se sont éboulés ou bien à méme les affleurements, les 
carriers profitant dans ce second cas des fissures naturelles pour s'affran- 
chir du difficile travail de creusement de tranchées pour libérer les blocs. 
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Fig. 5. Les indices d’exploitation de la pierre le long du massif du Kuh-e Rahmat, 
au nord de la Terrasse de Persépolis. 
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Un exemple du premier cas de figure a été publié par Kleiss (Kleiss 1993: 
99-100) oü, au sud du Persepolis Spring Cemetery, un élément en forme 
de U (1,5x1,7x2,5 m) a été taillé dans un bloc erratique et au moins trois 
autres blocs éboulés portent des traces d'emboitures de coins aux alen- 
tours. Le second cas de figure a été observé en deux points situés plus au 
sud oü des blocs ont été détachés de leur substrat et posés de chant pour 
étre équarris; aucun des deux blocs ne dépasse 2 m de hauteur (Fig. 6). 
Les autres blocs situés plus au nord correspondent à plusieurs blocs équar- 
ris de forme plus ou moins identifiable dont le plus imposant est un 
cylindre de 2,5 m de diamétre pour une épaisseur de 0,85 m situé au sud 
de Naqsh-e Rajab. Ce diamétre est comparable à celui des grandes 
colonnes de l'Apadana qui à la base mesure 2,35 m. 

Au nord de Naqsh-e Rajab, les indices sont plus épars parmi lesquels 
signalons l'existence d'un petit front de taille de 3 m de long au sud-ouest 
d'Istakhr. Dans le vallon situé au pied de ce front de taille, plusieurs blocs 
équarris ont été retrouvés dont l'un, cylindrique, a été en partie détruit à 


Fig. 6. Exemple de bloc levé et équarri sur les pentes nord-ouest du Kuh-e Rahmat situé 
à 2 km au nord de la Terrasse de Persépolis. 
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l’explosif. Il doit correspondre à la partie inférieure d’un bloc équarri plus 
grand qui a été réemployé et qui, avant sa récente destruction, portait à son 
sommet une fosse rupestre funéraire circulaire associée à une inscription 
en pahlavi (Trümpelmann 1984: 323-324, Fig.7; Huff 1992: 216-217) en 
moyen-perse datée de 674 ap. J.-C. (Gropp 1969: 258). 


Les versants nord-ouest du Kuh-e Rahmat: une carrière extensive d'époque 
achéménide ? 


Dans leur glossaire recensant les termes du champ lexical des techniques 
d’exploitation de la pierre, J. Abdul-Massih et J.-C. Bessac (2009) donnent 
une définition des différents types de carrières. Parmi eux, les différents 
indices recueillis le long du versant nord-ouest du Kuh-e Rahmat semblent 
démontrer que ce secteur correspond à une carrière dite extensive. Deux 
stratégies d’extraction des blocs ont été mises en œuvre le long des pentes 
du Kuh-e Rahmat. La présence de blocs naturellement disponibles a su être 
judicieusement exploitée lorsque le pendage des bancs est parallèle à la 
pente (Fig. 7). Lorsque les bancs sont plutôt perpendiculaires, par exemple 


Fig. 7. Le versant nord-ouest du massif du Kuh-e Rahmat à 3 km au nord de la Terrasse 
de Persépolis, vue d’ensemble des escarpements calcaires et des blocs, certains exploités, 
se détachant naturellement du substrat (cliché B.N. Chagny). 
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dans le vallon au nord de la Terrasse, les carriers les ont exploités de 
manière linéaire sur de courtes distances. De cette manière, c’est l’en- 
semble du versant qui aurait pu être exploité pour fournir les chantiers de 
Persépolis. Pour le démontrer, 11 reste toutefois à rassembler l’ensemble 
des indices permettant de dater ces exploitations et de discuter de l’évalua- 
tion des surfaces réellement exploitées. 

Dans le vallon au nord de la Terrasse, les carrières sont précisément 
datées de la période achéménide, la question étant de déterminer si, à la 
méme période, l'exploitation s'étendait au-delà. L'étude des quelques 
ébauches de blocs architecturaux dégrossis, inachevés mais de forme 
identifiable, abandonnés in-situ peut apporter des éléments de datation. 
Le long du Kuh-e Rahmat, deux blocs cylindriques présentent chacun un 
diamétre supérieur à 2 m, proche de celui des grandes colonnes de l'Apa- 
dana. Si leur hauteur, moins d'1 m, est trop petite pour les faire corres- 
pondre à des tambours, ils pourraient éventuellement étre destinés à la 
fabrication de bases, de tores ou de raccords pour les füts. Notons toute- 
fois que ces blocs de forme cylindrique pourraient également servir de 
meule dormante ou tournante dans des moulins jusqu'à des époques 
récentes. La présence de l'inscription funéraire datée du début de l'Islam, 
qui devait étre gravée sur un troisiéme bloc inachevé de forme cylin- 
drique, permet de proposer un terminus post-quem pour le secteur situé au 
nord-est de Naqsh-e Rajab. L'exploitation extensive de la pierre le long 
du Kuh-e Rahmat inclut donc certainement l'achéménide et a pu se pour- 
suivre au-delà de cette période, probablement en lien avec le développe- 
ment d'Istakhr. 

La question de l'étendue des exploitations et donc du volume de pierre 
extrait depuis les pentes du Kuh-e Rahmat est délicate à aborder. Si, d'un 
point de vue spatial, les secteurs d'extraction sont répartis tout au long 
du piedmont, la présence d'une dizaine de points seulement sur 8 km ne 
permet pas de démontrer une exploitation de l'ensemble des affleurements. 
Les modes d'extraction utilisés le long du Kuh-e Rahmat n'ont laissé que 
peu de traces visibles et les secteurs exploités ne sont repérables que par la 
présence de blocs inachevés abandonnés ou de séries d'emboitures de coin 
sur des blocs isolés. Le vallon au nord de la Terrasse mis à part, les fronts 
de taille sont rares le long du Kuh-e Rahmat. Les carriers ont exploité des 
blocs naturellement éboulés en bas de pente ou les ont prélevés dans les 
affleurements sans laisser de trace car profitant réseaux naturels de failles. 
De nombreux blocs ont pu étre prélevés le long du massif sans que leur 
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extraction n'ait laissé aucune trace. Il est donc impossible de procéder 
à une évaluation du volume de pierre effectivement prélevé. Néanmoins, 
il paraîtrait assez étonnant que les carriers n'aient pas profité largement de 
la configuration favorable du terrain au-delà des seuls points repérés sur la 
carte. 

Les dimensions maximales des blocs pouvant étre extraits des pentes du 
Kuh-e Rahmat constituent la principale limite à leur exploitation. Sur l'en- 
semble du massif, les réseaux de failles et de diaclases perpendiculaires 
aux joints de stratification des bancs de calcaire sont trés développés et 
limitent la longueur des blocs. Que ce soit dans le vallon nord ou tout au 
long du Kuh-e Rahmat, aucun bloc d'échantillon ne mesure plus de 5 m de 
long. De plus, c'est avant tout le réseau naturel de fissures qui dicte la 
taille et la forme des blocs, il est donc impossible de contróler le module 
des blocs extraits. Cette observation peut étre reliée à celle de G. Tilia, 
rapportée plus haut, concernant les blocs du parement de la Terrasse: si 
selon lui les différences d'épaisseur des bancs peuvent expliquer la variété 
de dimensions des blocs, c'est également leur fracturation qui dicte leur 
forme et leur module. 


Les carrières le long du Kuh-e Hussein 


Depuis Naqsh-e Rustam jusqu'au vallon de Darrehbarreh"? 


Entre Naqsh-e Rustam et le vallon de Darrehbarreh, à 2,5 km plus à l'est 
(Fig. 8), s'étend une bande de piedmont escarpée, délimitée au sud par la 
plaine cultivée et au nord par des falaises de calcaire pouvant atteindre une 
centaine de métres de hauteur et culminant à plus de 1800 m d'altitude. Le 
piedmont présente une orientation est/ouest, la barre rocheuse est quant à 
elle orientée plutót nord-est/sud-ouest, de sorte que le piedmont s'élargit 
progressivement vers l'est pour atteindre 300 m de large environ au niveau 
du vallon de Darrehbarreh. Le piedmont est formé par le cóne d'éboulis 
produits par l’érosion des falaises. 

W. Kleiss est le premier à avoir relevé des carriéres le long de cette 
section de piedmont (Kleiss 1976: Abb.1). Il les a ensuite plus précisément 
décrites dans son article consacré aux carrières de Persépolis (Kleiss 1993). 


13 Ou Darra-ye Barra, orthographe de l'entrée correspondante dans l'Encyclopaedia 
Iranica (Boucharlat 1996). 
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W. Sumner а également reporté deux carrières dans cette région sur la carte 
de l’occupation achéménide dans la plaine de Persépolis (Sumner 1986: 
111.3). П ne décrit pas ces carrières dans son article et ne les signale qu'au 
titre d'indices d'activité achéménide. Au cours de nos missions récentes, 
nous avons prospecté à nouveau l'ensemble de ce secteur en nous concen- 
trant sur la localisation des zones de carrières et sur l'évaluation des sur- 
faces exploitées. 

Alors que W. Kleiss relève trois secteurs principaux de carrières, nos 
prospections ont permis d'en relever neuf répartis entre Naqsh-e Rustam et 
Darrehbarreh (1 à 9 sur Fig. 8). Aucun de ces secteurs ne dépasse un 
demi-hectare en surface. Entre eux aucun indice d'exploitation n'a été 
relevé, mais certains indices isolés ont pu nous échapper; nos prospections 
n'ayant pas couvert l'ensemble du piedmont de maniére systématique. Les 
stratégies d'exploitation des ressources en pierre sont diverses. A certains 
endroits, les affleurements calcaires ont été exploités par l'ouverture de 
front de taille et le creusement d'enjarrots mais plus généralement l'exploi- 
tation s'est faite sur des blocs erratiques éboulés depuis les falaises. Les 
deux stratégies peuvent avoir été utilisées en paralléle sur un méme secteur. 

En partant de l'ouest, le premier secteur de carriéres correspond à celui 
situé au nord-ouest de Naqsh-e Rustam (1 sur Fig. 8), à proximité de la 
nécropole royale. Ces carriéres ont été mentionnées par E.F. Schmidt 
(1970: 34-n.3) puis schématiquement relevées par W. Kleiss (1993: Abb.2). 
Les indices d'exploitation correspondent ici à des séries d'enjarrots paral- 
léles formant un réseau destiné à l'extraction de blocs de plusieurs métres 
de longs. Les tranchées peuvent étre profondes de plus de 2 m ou bien 
seulement esquissées à la surface. Aucun front de taille n'a été repéré, il 
n'y a donc aucune preuve que des blocs aient été effectivement extraits de 
ce secteur malgré un travail préliminaire souvent bien avancé. Toutefois 
une partie du vallon, sur les versants duquel se répartissent les chantiers, 
est comblée et ce remplissage a pu recouvrir des fronts de taille exploités. 

Plus loin vers l'est, à environ 1 km de Naqsh-e Rustam, un secteur 
(4 sur Fig. 8) est particuliérement intéressant à considérer car il présente 
une variété de techniques d'extraction employées sur des blocs de grandes 
dimensions éboulés depuis les falaises (Fig. 9). Ce secteur est surtout 
connu pour la présence d'un petit bas-relief représentant un personnage en 
station debout vu de profil (Huff 1984: 240-242). Ce personnage a été 
gravé sur un bloc équarri inachevé de forme semi-cylindrique et placé sur 
la tranche. Son diamétre est de 2,15 m pour une trentaine de centimétres 
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de hauteur en moyenne. Autour, on relève de nombreux blocs erratiques 
diversement exploités dont trois de très grande taille. Celui situé le plus 
au sud a été presque entièrement débité, une paroi de 1,5 m de large pour 
5 m de long et 3 m de haut en constitue l'unique partie restante. Plus au 
nord, un second bloc a été en partie exploité (Kleiss 1993: Abb.4) et son 
front de taille oriental a été réutilisé pour aménager une niche rupestre 
funéraire. Les dimensions actuelles de ce bloc sont: 7 m de long pour 3 m 
de large et 2,5 m de hauteur. Des enjarrots paralléles ont été creusés dans 
le sens de sa longueur. La partie orientale du bloc a été débitée et un pan 
entier de prés de 5 m de long en a été extrait. Un second pan a été débité 
vers l'ouest, sur une méme longueur mais uniquement sur la moitié de la 
hauteur de la tranche soit un peu plus d'1 m; une série continue d'emboi- 
tures de coin à la base démontre que cette paroi a été extraite en un seul 
bloc. Le creusement d'une troisiéme tranchée a été initié vers l'ouest pour 
dégager un troisième pan. Le troisième bloc erratique à avoir été exploité 


Fig. 9. Vue vers l'ouest du versant sud du Kuh-e Hussein avec, au premier plan, plusieurs 
gros blocs éboulés et exploités puis réutilisés pour le creusement de niches funéraires. 
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mesure quant à lui 7 m de long pour 3 m de large et 2,5 m de hauteur. 
Deux tranchées ont été creusées dans la largeur mais aucun bloc n’a été 
débité. Ces trois gros monolithes sont entourés d’une vingtaine de plus 
petits blocs équarris de taille métrique. Sur ce secteur, l’érosion de la 
falaise а produit des blocs de toutes tailles qui sont exploités de deux 
manières: les plus petits sont directement équarris au pic; les plus volu- 
mineux sont débités par le creusement d’enjarrots. 

L'aire d'exploitation voisine (6 sur Fig. 8), située juste à l’est, présente 
aussi la mise en ceuvre de techniques mixtes avec le creusement de plu- 
sieurs séries d'enjarrots dans des affleurements rocheux situés à la base 
du piedmont, associé à une exploitation des blocs éboulés tout autour. 
Les autres secteurs situés à l'ouest de Darrehbarreh rassemblent des blocs 
erratiques en partie équarris et abandonnés dans les cônes d'éboulis. 

Ces différents secteurs doivent correspondre chacun à un chantier 
d'extraction, leur répartition spatiale discontinue devant traduire une 
stratégie d'exploitation extensive et opportuniste. Les carriers devaient 
sélectionner un secteur en fonction du potentiel de certains des blocs 
présents, probablement en fonction de la présence des plus gros blocs de 
calcaire massifs dans lesquels il était permis d'extraire des éléments de 
grande taille. Une fois le secteur sélectionné, ce sont l'ensemble des blocs 
erratiques disponibles qui sont exploités. 


Le vallon de Darrehbarreh 


Le vallon de Darrehbarreh marque un changement dans la géomorpho- 
logie du versant sud du Kuh-e Hussein. A cet endroit, la ligne de falaises 
située à plus de 200 m au-dessus de la plaine s'oriente vers le nord (Fig. 8). 
Cette rupture dans l'orientation des à-pics coincide avec l'existence de 
grandes failles relevées sur les cartes géologiques du secteur!*. Le vallon 
de Darrehbarreh suit une de ces lignes de faille. Il s'ouvre sur un cône de 
déjection en bas du versant et il est de plus en plus étroit et escarpé en 
remontant vers le nord. La tectonique est probablement à l'origine de la 
morphologie de la partie amont du vallon. Au pied des falaises, le cisaille- 
ment des niveaux calcaire par une faille perpendiculaire pourrait expliquer 
la formation d'une combe dans laquelle se sont effondrés de nombreux 
blocs parallélépipédiques de grande dimension (Fig. 10). À Vest du vallon, 


4 Carte géologique au 1/100000 de l'Iran, feuille «Shiraz» 
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Fig. 10. Vue aérienne du vallon de Darrehbarreh (photographie au 1:3000 mise à disposi- 
tion par la PPRF) — à gauche — et schéma d'interprétation — à droite — avec une localisation 
des zones d'extraction. 


à la faveur de ces mouvements tectoniques, les niveaux calcaires situés 
sous ceux des falaises affleurent. Méme si ce niveau n'est pas relevé sur la 
carte géologique de la région du fait de sa petite échelle, 11 s'agit trés pro- 
bablement d'une formation calcaire d'áge identique à celui du Kuh-e Rah- 
mat. En effet, les falaises du Kuh-e Hussein sont composées d'un niveau 
calcaire plus récent que l'on ne retrouve que dans les niveaux supérieurs 
du Kuh-e Rahmat. 

Le vallon de Darrehbarreh présente de nombreuses traces d'exploita- 
tion de la pierre depuis le cóne de déjection donnant sur la plaine jusqu'à 
la combe sommitale!* (10 sur Fig. 8; Fig. 10). Au fond du vallon, nous 
avons relevé de nombreux de blocs équarris abandonnés, éboulés naturel- 
lement ou extraits des escarpements voisins. On note une évolution de la 
physionomie des blocs inachevés depuis le bas du vallon jusqu'au pied 


15 La présence de carrières dans ce secteur a été signalée par Stronach 1966, une photo 
du vallon sur laquelle elles figurent a été publiée dans ce méme article (Plate XXI-Fig.8). 
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des falaises. Au pied du vallon, ils correspondent essentiellement à des 
blocs aux faces soigneusement aplanies, donc des blocs d’échantillon, 
puis en remontant vers le nord il s’agit surtout des blocs grossièrement 
équarris et/ou portant seulement des séries d’emboîtures de coins. Les 
affleurements situés à l’est du vallon présentent pour leur part de nom- 
breux enjarrots répartis sur une surface estimée à près de 3 ha. Les blocs 
prélevés devaient être descendus dans le vallon pour être ensuite retaillés 
avant leur expédition sur le chantier de construction. Le vallon de Darreh- 
barreh a donc servi de rampe naturelle d'évacuation vers la plaine des 
blocs dégrossis, le travail de finition s'effectuant au niveau du cóne de 
déjection au pied du massif. 

Bien que l'exploitation de la pierre ait profondément marqué le paysage 
du vallon, le secteur de Darrehbarreh est surtout connu en raison de la pré- 
sence de plusieurs fosses et niches rupestres funéraires. Deux d'entre elles 
ont été creusées sur une protubérance semi-circulaire dégagée au sommet 
d'un volumineux bloc parallélépipédique parfaitement ravalé (Fig. 11). Sur 


Fig. 11. Vue vers le sud-ouest de la partie avale du vallon de Darrehbarreh avec au 

premier plan de nombreux blocs parallélépipédique ravalés et au second plan le grand bloc 

interprété par D. Stronach comme un autel, correspondant plus probablement à un bloc de 
carrière réemployé à des fins funéraires (cliché T. De Schacht). 
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la face supérieure de ce bloc, au pied de la protubérance, deux autres fosses 
ont été creusées. L'ensemble a été interprété par D. Stronach (1966: 224) 
comme un autel du feu mais К. Boucharlat (1996; à 1а suite de Huff 1988) 
suggère une fonction funéraire pour ces fosses. Ici, le contexte archéolo- 
gique nous amène à interpréter ce monolithe comme un bloc de carrière. 
Il s’agit d’un bloc aux dimensions imposantes: 4,9 m par 2,1 m au sol et 
3,3 m de hauteur dont toutes les faces sont parfaitement ravalées. Sa situa- 
tion en bas de vallon pourrait indiquer qu’il était en attente d’expédition 
vers un chantier de construction. La protubérance semi-circulaire pourrait 
éventuellement correspondre à l’ébauche inachevée d’un bloc cylindrique 
en cours d’extraction. Toutefois l’extraction d’un bloc cylindrique par 
réduction d’un tel monolithe aurait demandé un effort de travail important 
alors que de nombreux blocs de taille et de forme plus adaptées sont dispo- 
nibles aux alentours. Cette protubérance pourrait plutôt être liée à 1а fonc- 
tion finale du bloc ou avoir été aménagée lors du creusement des fosses 
et du réemploi du bloc comme monument funéraire. 

А proximité de ce monolithe, on note la présence de nombreux blocs 
équarris, pour la plupart de forme parallélépipédique, présentant des stades 
de taille divers (Fig. 11). Un seul présente une forme bien identifiable. 
Il s’agit d’un bloc de 1,3 m de long où une tranchée de 0,3 m de profon- 
deur et 40 cm de largeur en moyenne a été évidée dans le sens de la lon- 
gueur (Fig. 12). La forme de ce bloc se rapproche de celle d’un segment 
de canal. Dans la plaine, l’existence de canaux en pierre n’est connue que 
dans les constructions achéménides du Quartier Royal de Persépolis. On 
peut ici citer le système de drainage de l’eau de pluie de la Trésorerie qui 
a été mis au jour et étudié avec précision par E.F. Schmidt (1953: 161-162, 
138-Fig.63, 142-Fig.69). L'eau provenant des toits du bátiment était éva- 
cuée vers l'est par un réseau de canaux en pierre formé d'une succession 
de blocs monolithiques de 1 m à 4 m dans la longueur desquels a été creu- 
sée une tranchée mesurant en moyenne 40 cm de large. Ces dimensions 
sont comparables à celles du bloc retrouvé à Darrehbarreh qui pourrait de 
ce fait avoir été taillé pour les chantiers de la Terrasse. 

Les vestiges d'exploitation dans le vallon se caractérisent aussi par la 
présence de plusieurs blocs de grandes dimensions, c'est-à-dire de 5 m de 
long et plus. Le monolithe évoqué plus haut, réemployé à des fins funé- 
raires, en constitue un des exemples les plus caractéristiques. Au sommet du 
vallon, à l'intérieur et en aval de la combe d'effondrement, ce sont plus 
d'une dizaine de blocs de dimensions comparables ou supérieures qui ont 
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Fig. 12. Vallon de Darrehbarreh, versant sud du Kuh-e Hussein, vue vers l'ouest d'un bloc 
équarri évidé dans la longueur pouvant correspondre à une ébauche de section de canal en 
pierre (cliché T. De Schacht) 


été équarris ou qui portent des traces d'emboitures de coins (Fig. 13). Les 
deux plus grands atteignent une longueur de 10 m. Il s'agit ici uniquement 
d'une exploitation sur des blocs éboulés depuis les falaises du fait de leur 
cisaillement par les mouvements tectoniques. Plusieurs de ces blocs sont 
visibles sur une photographie aérienne à basse altitude prise lors d'une cam- 
pagne effectuée pour la PPRF (Fig. 12). La question consiste dés lors à 
déterminer si ces grands blocs équarris sont destinés à étre utilisés tels quels 
sur les chantiers de construction ou s'ils correspondent à une première phase 
de taille avant leur débitage en plus petits modules. Nos observations sur le 
terrain nous orienteraient vers la première hypothèse. En effet aucun des 
blocs observés ne présente de traces d'enjarrot ou d'emboiture de coin dans 
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le sens de leur largeur. Un exemple de bloc semble illustrer parfaitement 
cette volonté d’extraire de grands monolithes. Le bloc en question mesure 
9,6 m de long pour 2,7 m de large en moyenne, sa hauteur est de 1,6 m mais 
n’a pas pu être estimée en totalité car sa partie inférieure est enfouie sous 
une épaisse couche de déchets de taille. А 1,1 m sous la face supérieure du 
bloc, une série d'emboitures de coins continue a été aménagée le long de sa 
face occidentale (Fig. 13). Cette observation témoigne du projet d'extraire 
un seul bloc de prés de 10 m de long. En effet, si l'objectif était de débiter 
des blocs de petits modules, il serait plus simple de creuser des enjarrots 
dans la largeur du monolithe, une technique qui a été observée à plusieurs 
reprises le long du piedmont du Kuh-e Hussein. 

Pour conclure cette description archéologique du vallon, il faut signaler 
la présence de fondations de deux bátiments rectangulaires sur un épaule- 
ment surplombant le cóne de déjection. Ils sont visibles sur la photographie 
aérienne et ont été relevés sur le schéma d'interprétation (Fig. 10). Le plus 


Fig. 13. Vallon de Darrehbarreh, vue d'ensemble vers l'est de la zone de gros blocs ébou- 

lés en haut du vallon, au premier plan figure un premier bloc équarri et au second plan un 

autre bloc, oü se tient une personne, présente sur sa tranche une série d'emboitures de 
coins de prés de 10 m de long. 
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grand édifice, situé au sud, mesure 19 m de long pour 12 m de large, le 
second 15 m par 10 m. Leurs fondations sont constituées d'au moins deux 
assises de blocs de calcaires parallélépipédiques grossiérement taillés 
d'une longueur moyenne de 50 cm pour 30 cm de large. Dans les déblais 
des fosses de pillages creusées à l'intérieur, quelques fragments de pote- 
ries ont été observés. Ils sont pour la plupart trés érodés et difficilement 
identifiables, l'un deux porte toutefois un décor incisé en lignes ondulées 
paralléles plutót caractéristique des périodes sassanides à islamiques. 
Dans l'ensemble, en tenant compte de la couleur et de la qualité des pátes, 
ces céramiques semblent étre post-achéménides. La fonction de ces deux 
bátiments est difficile à préciser. Considérant leurs dimensions ainsi que 
la qualité des fondations, ces constructions peuvent étre difficilement 
considérées comme des abris de bergers comme il s'en rencontre réguliè- 
rement dans les différents massifs de la région et leur emplacement semble 
exclure une fonction agricole. Etant donné le contexte archéologique, ces 
constructions pourraient étre liées aux carriéres (maisons de carriers ou 
remises) et indiquer aient dés lors une exploitation du secteur postérieure 
à l'Achéménide. 


Du vallon de Darrehbarreh à Hajiabad 


Le changement de direction des falaises du Kuh-e Hussein, amorcé à 
l'ouest du vallon de Darrehbarreh, s'accentue à l'est de celui-ci. Leur orien- 
tation est d'abord nord-est sur 800 m puis sud-est sur 1 km de telle sorte 
que les falaises délimitent un vaste cirque de prés de 2 km de large. Sa 
partie basse est constituée par les escarpements calcaires qui constituent la 
limite orientale du vallon de Darrehbarreh. Ces formations sont régulière- 
ment incisées de plusieurs vallons qui délimitent des épaulements rocheux 
dont l'un, au centre, s'avance de prés de 300 m dans la plaine. Les pentes 
situées entre les affleurements calcaires à la base et les falaises au-dessus 
correspondent à des pierriers en partie constitués de blocs de taille hétéro- 
gene. Vers l'est, ce cirque est délimité par le vallon de Hajiabad connu pour 
abriter une inscription trilingue d'époque parthe (Gignoux 2002). 

Compte tenu de la surface exploitée, évaluée à plus de 20 ha, ce cirque 
abrite la plus vaste zone de carriéres de la plaine de Persépolis. On peut 
distinguer sur la carte (Fig. 8) deux secteurs principaux d'exploitation cor- 
respondant chacun à des stratégies et des techniques d'extraction particu- 
liéres (12 et 14 sur Fig. 8). 
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Le premier secteur, de près de 8 ha, est situé au nord-est du vallon de 
Darrehbarreh dans les pierriers au pied des falaises (12 sur Fig. 8). Il 
s’agit à nouveau d’une exploitation sur blocs éboulés. Les blocs pré- 
sentent généralement des dimensions plus modestes que dans le vallon de 
Darrehbarreh, les plus grands ne dépassant pas 4 m de long. Parmi eux 
un groupe de trois blocs est particulièrement intéressant (Fig. 14). Ils sont 
situés au sommet d’un des vallons incisés dans les affleurements cal- 
caires et ont probablement été rassemblés ici en vue de leur évacuation 
vers la plaine par cette voie. Chacun d’eux portent une ou deux protubé- 
rances qui correspondent à des témoins laissés par les carriers pour per- 
mettre l’évaluation de l’épaisseur de roche enlevée. П s’agit donc proba- 
blement de blocs bruts d’extraction prêts à être évacués de la zone de 
carrières et dont l’équarrissage allait être achevé à la base du versant. 
Deux de ces blocs sont de formes et de dimensions identiques, ils 
mesurent 4 m de long par 0,8 m de large et 0,5 m d’épaisseur. L’un des 


Fig. 14. Vue vers l’ouest d’un ensemble de trois blocs équarris 
situés au nord-est du vallon de Darrehbarreh. 
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deux présente des emboîtures de coin à sa base, témoin de son débitage 
dans un front de taille ou dans la masse d’un bloc plus volumineux. Le 
troisième bloc est de section carrée, il mesure environ 2 m de côté pour 
une hauteur de 0,5 m. Ces dimensions suggère une certaine normalisation 
des blocs qui présentent une hauteur égale, deux d’entre eux étant même 
de dimensions identiques. 

Le second secteur exploité est plus vaste et s’étend sur près de 13 ha au 
niveau de l’épaulement central (14 sur Fig. 8). Il s’agit essentiellement 
d’une exploitation par ouverture de fronts de taille dans les formations 
calcaires situées à la base du massif. Les traces d’exploitation corres- 
pondent essentiellement à de nombreux groupes d’enjarrots concentrés sur 
les pentes de l’épaulement ou dans le lit des vallons l’encadrant. Sur la 
plupart de ces chantiers, il faut souligner que probablement aucun bloc n’a 
été extrait, une observation comparable à celle effectuée dans les carrières 
situées au nord-ouest de la nécropole de Naqsh-e Rustam. En effet, seuls 
quatre fronts de taille effectivement exploités ont été relevés (Fig. 15). La 
hauteur et 1а largeur des fronts de taille ne dépassent pas les 4 m. Dans la 
plupart des cas, on ne relève que la présence d’enjarrots, parfois creusés 
sur près de 2 m de profondeur, sans que les parois dégagées aient été pré- 
levées (Fig. 16). 

Plus à l’est, en direction de Hajiabad, les vestiges de carrières se font 
moins fréquents. Une amorce de tranchée a été repérée dans un gros bloc 
de plusieurs mètres de haut au sommet du grand vallon qui occupe la 
partie orientale du cirque (15 sur Fig. 8). Le monolithe n’a toutefois pas 
été débité. Le chantier le plus oriental est situé dans la partie haute d’un 
vallon escarpé, donnant sur Hajiabad, où une dizaine de blocs éboulés 
depuis les falaises portent des marques de taille (17 sur Fig. 8). 


Les pentes sud du Kuh-e Hussein: la plus vaste zone de carrières de 
la plaine de Persépolis 


Les vestiges de carrières relevés le long du versant sud du Kuh-e 
Hussein couvrent une surface totale estimée à près de 30 ha répartis en 17 
secteurs sur 4,5 km de piedmont. La surface effectivement exploitée n’est 
évidemment pas de 30 ha mais cette valeur correspond à une estimation 
de l’aire où se sont déployées des activités d’extraction. Ces différents 
secteurs sont de surfaces très inégales et les plus vastes se situent au 
niveau du vallon de Darrehbarreh et à l’est de celui-ci. 
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Fig. 15. Vue vers le nord d’un front de taille dans les affleurements 
calcaires à 500 m à l’est du vallon de Darrehbarreh. 


Fig. 16. Vue vers le nord de la partie amont d’un vallon situé à 1 km à l’est de Darreh- 
barreh présentant une importante concentration d’enjarrots à l’endroit où se tient une 
personne, au centre de la prise de vue. 
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Le long du Kuh-e Hussein, deux stratégies d’exploitation peuvent être 
décrites: 

— Une première, la plus fréquente, est comparable à celle observée le long 
du Kuh-e Rahmat. Il s’agit d'une exploitation opportuniste et extensive 
de blocs erratiques de tailles diverses provenant de l'érosion de la 
falaise surplombant le piedmont. La météorisation de la roche s'effectue 
par différents processus. Comme pour les versants du Kuh-e Rahmat, 
des processus mécaniques ou physico-chimiques provoquent le dével- 
oppement de réseaux de fissures. La tectonique doit également jouer un 
róle important dans la libération de blocs le long du Kuh-e Hussein car 
de nombreuses failles cisaillent les falaises sommitales. Les blocs 
tombent au pied des falaises ou se concentrent dans les cónes de déjec- 
tion des talwegs. 

— Une seconde stratégie vise à exploiter les formations calcaires situées à 
la base du piedmont et qui affleurent à partir du vallon de Darrehbar- 
reh. A l'ouest de celui-ci, ce niveau affleure plus sporadiquement et 
son exploitation n'a été observée que dans un secteur. Dans ce cas, 
l'exploitation s'effectue majoritairement par le creusement d'enjarrots 
et l'ouverture de front de taille. 

Comme le long du Kuh-e Rahmat, l'exploitation des blocs erratiques 
rend difficile une évaluation des volumes de pierre prélevés. Toutefois les 
traces d'extraction sont beaucoup plus denses et l'exploitation des versants 
du Kuh-e Hussein semble avoir été plus intensive. Les tentatives d'ouver- 
ture de nombreux fronts de taille à la base du massif démontrent aussi la 
volonté de mieux contróler la production de blocs. Néanmoins, cette 
seconde option n'a probablement pas donné lieu à l'extraction de nom- 
breux blocs, la plupart des chantiers d'extraction ayant été abandonnés au 
stade du creusement des premiers enjarrots. 

La qualité de la pierre est probablement le principal facteur expliquant 
l'exploitation des pentes sud du Kuh-e Hussein. Le niveau de calcaire for- 
mant les falaises sommitales est en effet de bien meilleure qualité que celui 
affleurant le long du Kuh-e Rahmat. Les formations calcaires sont plus 
compactes et la roche est beaucoup moins fissurée. De nombreux blocs 
éboulés le long des falaises, par exemple dans la combe d'effondrement 
située dans la partie haute du vallon de Darrehbarreh, atteignent 10 m de 
longueur. Avec ces blocs, il est alors possible de tailler des piéces de plu- 
sieurs métres de long (Table 1) ce qui semble beaucoup plus difficile le 
long du Kuh-e Rahmat en raison de l'importante fracturation des bancs de 
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calcaire. L'ouverture de plusieurs fronts de taille, pouvant atteindre 4 m de 
haut, pourrait également illustrer cette volonté d’extraire des blocs de 
grande taille depuis les flancs du Kuh-e Hussein même si cette stratégie 
semble avoir été rapidement abandonnée. Si un abandon soudain et simul- 
tané de ces carrières ne peut pas être exclu, il paraît plus probable d’incri- 
miner ici la mauvaise qualité de la formation calcaire formant la base du 
piedmont sud du Kuh-e Hussein et correspondant certainement au même 
niveau géologique que celui formant le Kuh-e Rahmat. 


longueur largeur hauteur 

10 5 ? 

9,6 1,6 2,7 
6,7 1,7 2,1 
6,4 3,2 1,5 
5 1,2 
4,7 4 1,9 
4,3 2,6 1,5 
3,4 0,7 0,6 
2,5 1,4 0,7 
2,4 2,1 2,2 
2,2 0,7 ? 

2,1 2,1 0,6 
2,1 1,8 0,5 
2 1,1 0,7 
2 1 0,6 
1,4 1 0,8 


Table 1. Quelques dimensions (en mètre) relevées sur des blocs équarris entre 
Darrehbarreh et Hajiabad triées par longueur décroissante. 


Comme pour les exploitations relevées le long du Kuh-e Rahmat, les 
principaux arguments de datation des carrières du Kuh-e Hussein pro- 
viennent de la forme des quelques blocs d’échantillon abandonnés le long 
du piedmont. L'élément le plus aisément identifiable correspond à un seg- 
ment de canal dont les dimensions sont comparables à ceux formant le 
réseau de drainage de certains bátiments de la Terrasse. En outre le versant 
sud du Kuh-e Hussein est le seul de la plaine oü la présence de blocs équar- 
ris de trés grande dimension a été relevée. Ce massif est probablement le 
seul situé à proximité de la Terrasse à méme de fournir des éléments archi- 
tecturaux en pierre ce cette dimension. Les faces soigneusement ravalées 
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de plusieurs de ces blocs et leur localisation en bas des pentes prouveraient 
que certains étaient prêts à être livrés aux chantiers de construction. Des 
blocs présentant ces dimensions n’ont été utilisés que sur la Terrasse de 
Persépolis, donc une partie des exploitations du Kuh-e Hussein seraient à 
dater de la période achéménide. En outre, la présence de céramiques pos- 
térieures dans les bâtiments du vallon de Darrehbarreh pourrait indiquer 
une poursuite des exploitations au-delà de la période achéménide. 

Plusieurs éléments de datation relative ont aussi été relevés le long du 
Kuh-e Hussein. Quelques niches ou fosses funéraires ont été creusées dans 
les fronts de taille ou sur des blocs équarris, la datation des exploitations 
est donc forcément antérieure. Considérés de manière individuelle, ces 
aménagements funéraires rupestres sont le plus souvent impossibles à 
dater. Les quelques inscriptions funéraires connues les font remonter à la 
fin de l’époque sassanide et au début de l’ère islamique, ce qui au mini- 
mum n'exclue pas la période achéménide pour dater ces exploitations. 
Notons également que le petit bas-relief gravé sur un bloc inachevé cylin- 
drique situé à l'est de Naqsh-e Rustam a d'abord été daté par С. Gropp et 
S. Nadjmabadi (1970: 198) du II* millénaire av. J.-C. Cette datation a été 
remise en cause par D. Huff (1984: 240-242) et P. Calmeyer (1990: 197): 
le premier proposant de le situer entre la période achéménide et le début 
de l'ére islamique et le second entre les périodes néo-élamite et achémé- 
nide. P. Calmeyer base toutefois son argumentaire en partie sur l'hypo- 
thése, non discutée, que le bloc inachevé est achéménide. 

Il ressort donc de cette discussion sur la chronologie des carriéres que 
les exploitations peuvent étre datées de la période achéménide jusqu'aux 
débuts de l'Islam. Les blocs d'échantillon découverts semblant toutefois 
tous étre datés de l'époque achéménide, il est probable que cette période 
corresponde à celle d'exploitation maximale des ressources en pierre du 
Kuh-e Hussein. 


Les carrières et Persépolis: un bilan 


Stratégie d'acquisition de la pierre à l'époque achéménide 
L'étude des édifices de la Terrasse de Persépolis et des carriéres alen- 
tours montre que les bátisseurs achéménides ont su répondre aux défis 


posés par la construction d'un tel ensemble par la mise en ceuvre d'une 
stratégie d'acquisition diversifiée de la pierre. L'emploi de la pierre noire à 
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grain fin extraite à Madjabad pour l'exécution des bas-reliefs de l'Apadana 
en constitue l'exemple le mieux documenté jusqu'à présent. Malgré la dis- 
tance qui sépare cette carriére de la Terrasse (20 km à vol d'oiseau), les 
artisans maçons ont recherché une qualité de pierre qui leur permettait de 
sculpter les bas-reliefs avec le meilleur rendu possible. Les récentes ana- 
lyses géochimiques effectuées sur plusieurs bátiments de la Terrasse 
démontrent également que la pierre grise, plus largement utilisée, peut étre 
divisée en plusieurs groupes en fonction des variations de composition 
pétrographique ou géochimique mesurées. Ces résultats suggèreraient donc 
un approvisionnement diversifié de la pierre grise, une hypothése renforcée 
par la diversité des modules des blocs utilisés sur la Terrasse à laquelle il 
a fallu répondre par des stratégies d'approvisionnement adaptées. 

À l'intérieur de la zone d'occupation de Persépolis, des vestiges 
de carriéres ont été relevés sur l'ensemble des pentes des massifs du 
Kuh-e Rahmat, au nord de la Terrasse, et du Kuh-e Hussein, à l'est de la 
nécropole royale de Naqsh-e Rustam. Dans les deux cas, les techniques et 
stratégies d'extraction sont comparables. Il s'agit de carrières extensives 
oü les exploitations se répartissent sur toute la longueur des piedmonts. 
Par soucis d'économie de moyens, les carriers ont d'abord cherché à 
utiliser les blocs erratiques disponibles, se détachant naturellement des 
pentes du Kuh-e Rahmat ou éboulés depuis les falaises du Kuh-e Hussein. 
Par endroit, des fronts de tailles ont été ouverts dans les affleurements en 
fonction de la qualité de la pierre et surtout son degré de fracturation. 
Cette technique d'extraction par l'ouverture de front de taille est peu uti- 
lisée le long du Kuh-e Rahmat car les affleurements sont très fracturées; 
elle a été testée de maniére plus systématique le long du Kuh-e Hussein 
mais n'a probablement pas donné lieu à l'extraction de nombreux blocs 
puisque les fronts de taille effectivement exploités sont rares en compa- 
raison du grand nombre d'enjarrots relevés. 

La grande différence entre les deux piedmonts consiste dans la qualité 
de la pierre extraite et donc de l'utilisation qui peut en étre faite. Les 
niveaux calcaires formant les falaises du Kuh-e Hussein sont beaucoup 
plus compacts. L'exploitation des blocs erratiques les plus volumineux 
rend possible le débitage de piéces de plusieurs métres de long d'une 
pierre de bonne qualité alors que le long du Kuh-e Rahmat la moindre 
épaisseur des bancs de calcaire (rarement supérieure à 2 m) et leur impor- 
tante fracturation limitent le module des blocs prélevés. L’exploitation des 
blocs éboulés le long du Kuh-e Hussein permet également un meilleur 
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contróle du module et de la forme des blocs extraits alors que le long du 
Kuh-e Rahmat les carriers doivent composer avec l'irrégularité des blocs 
dictée par le développement des réseaux de fractures. 

Le versant sud du Kuh-e Hussein devait donc probablement constituer 
la source d'une partie des plus grands monolithes utilisés sur la Terrasse. 
Son exploitation a également servi à produire des blocs de plus petits 
modules nécessitant une pierre de bonne qualité non fissurée comme le 
démontre la présence d'un segment de canal dans le vallon de Darrehbar- 
reh. Toutefois, l'essentiel des blocs de plus petites dimensions provient trés 
probablement des carriéres du Kuh-e Rahmat. L'hypothése de l'existence 
de plusieurs sources d'approvisionnement en pierre pourrait étre renforcée 
par les résultats d'analyse montrant des différences de composition géo- 
chimiques parmi les pierres grises utilisées dans les constructions de la 
Terrasse!f. 

Pour conclure sur le sujet des stratégies d’approvisionnement en pierre, 
il reste à s’interroger sur les raisons qui ont poussé les bâtisseurs de Persé- 
polis à construire une partie des édifices à l’aide de mégalithes, extraits 
probablement à plusieurs kilomètres des chantiers de construction. Il pour- 
rait paraître plus simple de construire les édifices de la Terrasse en petits 
blocs de dimensions normalisées prélevés dans des carrières situées à 
proximité. Or une synthèse récente publiée par J.-C. Bessac (2010), traitant 
du mégalithisme dans l’architecture de différents bâtiments antiques du 
Levant, démontre que l’usage de gros monolithes répond le plus souvent à 
un souci d'économie de moyens. Si la qualité de la pierre des affleure- 
ments de la région considérée" le permet et si les techniques d'extraction 
et de transport de tels mégalithes sont maitrisées, l'emploi de ces blocs 
demande moins de main d’ceuvre. Elle est remplacée par des machines 
dont la construction et le maniement nécessitent avant tout des ouvriers 
trés qualifiés. Cette stratégie permet également d'économiser un temps 
important au cours de la phase de débitage en carriére puisque, à volume 


16 Soulignons à nouveau que les falaises du Kuh-e Hussein et les affleurements du 
Kuh-e Rahmat sont constitués de formations calcaires datées de périodes différentes de 
l'ére du Crétacé. L'approvisionnement en pierre dans ces niveaux calcaires pourrait donc 
en partie expliquer les variations de compositions enregistrées. 

17 Bessac 2010: 188 constate que pour les édifices pris en compte dans son article, les 
mégalithes proviennent de carriéres situées au maximum à 5 km de distance. Dans le cas 
de Persépolis, le vallon de Darrehbarreh se situe à 6 km à vol d'oiseau de la Terrasse, une 
distance légérement supérieure mais comparable. 
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égal, l’extraction d’un seul mégalithe demande beaucoup moins de travail 
que celle de plusieurs blocs plus petits. Ces gains compenseraient trés lar- 
gement les difficultés rencontrées pour déplacer ces blocs. Enfin, l'emploi 
de gros blocs assurent une meilleure résistance du bátiment au mouvement 
du terrain et en particulier aux tremblements de terre. 


Des exploitations majoritairement achéménides ? 


Les hypothéses présentées ci-dessus doivent toutefois prendre en 
compte la question centrale de la datation de ces carriéres. Cet aspect 
chronologique a été abordé en conclusion des parties consacrées à la pré- 
sentation des données rassemblées le long des deux massifs oü sont énu- 
mérés les différents éléments de datation disponibles sur chaque secteur. 
L'ensemble de ces données suggérent trés certainement une exploitation 
du Kuh-e Rahmat et du Kuh-e Hussein incluant l'époque achéménide. 
Trois blocs inachevés (une section de canal dans le vallon Darrehbarreh 
et deux ébauches de chapiteaux à protomés de chevaux au nord de Ter- 
rasse) peuvent étre identifiés comme étant destinés aux chantiers de Per- 
sépolis. Les différents aménagements rupestres, de nature funéraire pour 
la majorité, postérieurs à l'exploitation des carriéres permettent également 
de suggérer une période d'activité de ces derniéres incluant l'Achéménide. 
La datation de ces quelques éléments isolés ne peut toutefois pas per- 
mettre d'étendre cette datation à l'ensemble des vestiges d'exploitation 
relevés. Cette question nécessite donc de reconsidérer ces exploitations en 
prenant en compte les dynamiques d'occupation ancienne dans la plaine 
de Persépolis. 

La nature des exploitations, en majorité sur blocs éboulés, empéche 
certes une évaluation précise des volumes prélevés mais les surfaces 
exploitées sont trés vastes. Elles peuvent étre par endroit précisément déli- 
mitées: le long du Kuh-e Hussein, des vestiges de carriéres ont été détectés 
sur plus de 30 ha. Cette importante activité d'extraction ne peut pas étre 
antérieure au 1% millénaire, l'emploi d'éléments d'architecture en pierre 
étant trés rares avant cette période!*. En outre, les traces d'extraction rele- 
vées prouvent l'utilisation d'outils en fer. 


18 Concernant la rareté de l’utilisation de la pierre dans le domaine mésopotamien 
avant le I* millénaire voir les remarques de Moorey 1994: 31. 
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Persépolis mis à part, Istakhr constitue le seul site de la plaine dont la 
construction aurait pu justifier une exploitation aussi étendue. Les fouilles 
sur ce site ont mis au jour une occupation sassanide à la base de quelques 
sondages. Ces derniers ont surtout révélé une succession de niveaux datés 
du début de l'ére islamique (Whitcomb 1979). La pierre est présente dans 
l'architecture des niveaux islamiques mais d'aprés des observations per- 
sonnelles effectuées sur le site et d'aprés les descriptions données par 
E.F. Schmidt (1939: 111) son utilisation est limitée à la construction des 
fondations des bátiments en blocs irréguliers de taille décimétrique. Si on 
ne posséde que trés peu de données sur l'occupation sassanide, des élé- 
ments architecturaux, de taille assez modeste et pour certains sculptés 
(Callieri 2008: 23-24), ont été remployés dans les magonneries islamiques 
postérieures. Enfin, les éléments architecturaux en pierre les plus impo- 
sants à Istakhr sont des remplois d'éléments achéménides. De plus, si la 
pierre a effectivement été utilisée à Istakhr, en quantités importantes étant 
donné la surface de la ville, le principal matériau utilisé était de loin la 
brique crue. On ne reléve sur le site aucun élément en pierre donc les 
dimensions expliqueraient la grande dimension des fronts de taille ou celle 
des blocs inachevés repérés le long des massifs. A l'époque islamique, les 
habitants d'Istakhr ont pu récupérer des petits blocs sur les pentes des 
montagnes voire débiter des blocs éboulés en plus petits modules pour 
construire leurs fondations. La principale inconnue demeure donc l'am- 
pleur de l'utilisation de la pierre à l'époque sassanide. La rareté des élé- 
ments remployés dans les niveaux islamiques aurait tendance à démontrer 
une faible utilisation de la pierre durant la période sassanide. On connait 
toutefois de nombreux exemples de constructions sassanides en pierre en 
Iran, en particulier à Bishapur située elle aussi dans la province de Perse. 

Il faut néanmoins comparer ces quelques données sur l'utilisation de la 
pierre à Istakhr avec celles provenant de Persépolis. Les volumes utilisés à 
l'époque achéménide sont énormes et ont servi à la construction des parties 
en pierre des bátiments du Quartier Royal, de Bagh-e Firuzi, de Takht-e 
Rustam, de la tour de Naqsh-e Rustam ou d'autres édifices disséminés 
dans la plaine dont l'existence n'est pour l'instant connue que gráce à la 
découverte fortuite d'éléments architecturaux (Sumner 1986). Dans le 
cadre des dynamiques régionales d'occupation à long terme, c'est certai- 
nement à la période achéménide que la pierre a été la plus utilisée, donc 
l'ampleur des surfaces exploitées peut s'expliquer par la construction des 
différents ensembles monumentaux achéménides. Ensuite, les différents 
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massifs ont continué à être exploités mais probablement de manière plus 
limitée. 

Plusieurs travaux restent à mener pour définir plus précisément l’origine 
des blocs utilisés à Persépolis en partant des hypothèses exposées plus 
haut. Ils pourraient d’abord inclure une étude détaillée de l’ensemble des 
blocs inachevés dans les carrières de manière à procéder à des analyses 
statistiques puis de comparer les résultats obtenus avec la métrologie 
persépolitaine (Roaf 1978). П serait aussi nécessaire de poursuivre les pro- 
grammes d’analyse des pierres en procédant à des études comparées entre 
des échantillons prélevés sur les bâtiments et d’autres dans les carrières en 
se fixant, dans un premier temps, sur la détermination de la provenance 
des plus gros blocs. Pour déterminer précisément la source des pierres, il 
faudrait procéder à des analyses par fluorescence X afin de comparer les 
teneurs en minéraux oxydés et en éléments traces”. 


Des vestiges de carriéres au paysage de carriére: conséquence pour 
l'organisation de Persépolis 


A Persépolis, les vestiges de carriéres ne représentent que la partie 
visible d'un plus vaste paysage de carriére tel que ce terme a été défini en 
introduction de cet article. П nous manque encore bon nombre d'indices 
sur le terrain pour procéder à sa restitution d'ensemble mais l'existence 
de vastes zones de carriéres nous indique l'échelle à laquelle il a pu se 
développer. 

Concernant les infrastructures, la présence de grands monolithes sur la 
Terrasse a souvent amené les archéologues à se poser la question de leur 
acheminement sur le site. F. Krefter (1971: 34) souligne ainsi la prouesse 
technique que constitue le transport de blocs tels que ceux des antes des 
portiques des bátiments du Palais de Darius et du Harem qui pésent prés 
de 35 t. Pour notre part, nous avons estimé la masse de certains des plus 
grands blocs relevés dans les carriéres du Kuh-e Hussein à plus de 200 t. 
Traitant des carriéres de Sivand, qui ont fourni les pierres blanches de 
Pasargades, C. Nylander (1970: 29) évoque la possibilité d'un transport 
fluvial des blocs via le Pulvar dont il aurait toutefois fallu remonter le 
courant. Si la source d'approvisionnement d'une partie des grands blocs 


9 G.F. Guidi com.pers. 
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s’avère être le Kuh-e Hussein, ce mode de transport n’est pas envisageable 
à Persépolis et les blocs devaient être apportés par voie terrestre. Il devait 
donc exister un réseau de routes reliant ce massif au Quartier Royal et au 
moins un pont sur le Pulvar pouvant supporter le transport, vraisemblable- 
ment à l’aide de chariots, de ces blocs de plusieurs dizaines de tonnes. Les 
carrières étant probablement réparties sur toute la longueur des piedmonts 
du Kuh-e Hussein et du Kuh-e Rahmat, il devait également exister des 
routes permettant de transporter les blocs le long des reliefs. Les nombreux 
exemples égyptiens plus anciens démontrent que les techniques de transport 
de telles masses de pierre étaient bien maitrisées (Harrell & Storemyr 2009: 
29-32). Dans une région plus proche, P.R.S. Moorey (1994: 32) démontre 
que les mésopotamiens maîtrisaient parfaitement le transport de gros mono- 
lithes par voie terrestre dés les débuts du 1° millénaire. La question des 
infrastructures pose également celle des ressources secondaires. Les activi- 
tés d'extraction et de transport de la pierre ont nécessité la fabrication et 
l'entretien d'outils et la construction de rampes ou de chariots. Derriére 
l'exploitation de la pierre, c'est toute une activité artisanale regroupant 
forges et menuiseries qu'il faut restituer ainsi que l'existence d'un réseau 
associé d'approvisionnement en matières premières (bois et métal). 
L'extraction en carriére d'importants volumes de pierre a également 
nécessité l'intervention de nombreux carriers. Les deux seuls bátiments 
que nous avons relevés sur les piedmonts, à proximité des carrières, sont 
probablement postérieurs à la période achéménide. Les habitats des car- 
riers et de leur famille ainsi que les abris pour leur matériel devaient donc 
se trouver dans la plaine, probablement non loin des escarpements rocheux. 
Les archives des Fortifications évoquent les travailleurs de la pierre à 
Persépolis mais il est trés difficile de définir la fonction précise des diffé- 
rents intervenants mentionnés (Roaf 1980). Une étude récente (Giovinazzo 
2012) tente toutefois de reconsidérer le champ lexical appliqué au travail 
de la pierre et de procéder à une définition des róles de chacun. L'auteur 
distingue un groupe de travailleurs plus mobile que les autres qui pour- 
raient correspondre à celui des carriers. Ces travailleurs paraissent égale- 
ment jouir d'un statut à part, plus élevé que les autres artisans, car ils ne 
sont jamais qualifiés de kurtash. Enfin, il semble qu'un de ces groupes de 
carriers soit composé d'Egyptiens. Cette donnée pourrait indiquer un pos- 
sible transfert technologique vers la Perse alors que nous avons déjà souli- 
gné la maîtrise des techniques d'extraction et de transports de la pierre en 


Egypte. 
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Dans un paysage aujourd’hui complètement transformé par l’agricul- 
ture moderne, les carrières, situées sur les piedmonts mieux préservés, 
constituent la partie visible d’une organisation plus complexe. Leur pré- 
sence oblige à restituer entre le Quartier Royal et Naqsh-e Rustam un 
réseau de routes ainsi que des groupes d'habitations à proximité des sec- 
teurs de carriéres le tout devant étre intégré dans le schéma d'organisa- 
tion de Persépolis. L'emplacement de Persépolis ne doit probablement 
rien au hasard. Son choix dépend en partie de la disponibilité à proximité 
de ressources en pierre dont la qualité répondait aux exigences des diffé- 
rents projets de constructions. Menée dans le cadre de nos recherches 
dans la région (Gondet 2011), l'étude des données environnementales 
disponibles montre aussi que Persépolis profite à proximité des terrains 
les plus fertiles de la plaine et de plusieurs sources d'approvisionnement 
en eau. La présence de l'ensemble de ces ressources pourraient donc 
participer à expliquer le choix de Darius de fonder une nouvelle rési- 
dence à cet endroit. 

Aprés la période achéménide, ce paysage de carriére n'est pas resté 
figé et l'exploitation des ressources en pierre le long des piedmonts a cer- 
tainement continué mais à une échelle plus limitée. Ce paysage a aussi 
connu des réutilisations postérieures, pour l'essentiel funéraires, un aspect 
qui sera traité plus précisément dans le cadre d'un autre article publié dans 
ce méme volume (Cereti & Gondet 2015). 
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Abstract: The paper examines a question of karanos in the Achaemenid Empire. 
The prevailing view among those who write about the administrative system of 
the Achaemenid Empire and the military activities of Persian kings and satraps is 
that the word karanos designated a regional commander-in-chief of the Persian 
army. However the evidences having been considered in this paper show that the 
term karanos does not simply apply to a Persian regional commander-in-chief. 
Commanders of any rank could be called karanoi, and they were not equal in 
status: a karanos can be a regional commander, the commander of a campaign- 
army and even the commander of a detachment within a royal army. 
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The prevailing view among those who write about the administrative 
system of the Achaemenid Empire and the military activities of Persian 
kings and satraps is that the word karanos designated a regional com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian army!. 

The author of one of the few works specifically devoted to the topic, 
T. Petit, considered the karanos to be the commander responsible for 
assembling and commanding an army from a particular territory, viz. a 
toparchy. He noted the important role of the karanoi in the territorial 


* An earlier version of this paper has been read in the conference ‘Iran and the Classi- 
cal World: Political, cultural and economic contacts of two civilizations’ at Kazan Federal 
University, 14—16 September of 2011 (Rung 2011: 19). I would like to express my sincere 
thanks to Professor C.J. Tuplin (University of Liverpool) for the most helpful comments 
of the draft of this paper and polishing of my English, but the possible errors and omis- 
sions are my own. 

! J. Wiesehófer 1994: 60; 1996: 61 considered karanos a commander of Western Asia 
Minor with special powers. S. Ruzicka 1985: 204 designates him as supreme military 
commander. According to P. Briant 2002: 321, 340, 878, the karanos was a satrap or 
higher official commissioned to command troops from a larger territory, and was therefore 
a military leader with exceptional powers. 
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expansion of the Persian Empire under Darius I and Xerxes, and main- 
tained that their appearance was due to the fact that, after Darius I, the 
kings gave up commanding troops in person and instead handed the task 
over to trusted representatives, 1.е. karanoi. Petit distinguished two periods 
in the evolution of the post of karanos. In the first period the reforms of 
Darius I led to a separation of the administrative system (provided by 
satraps) from the military one (represented by karanoi). In the second 
period, in the reign of Darius II, there was a concentration of both systems 
in the hands of one officer, and satraps could be appointed as karanoi. Petit 
also showed that the post of karanos was not a permanent one, but was 
only bestowed for the duration of a particular campaign?. In a second study 
A. Keen argued that the karanos was a commander in the western part of 
the Persian Empire who was of higher status than the satrap. According to 
his view, the appointment of a karanos was caused by military necessity 
and was not accompanied by the replacement of existing satraps. 
Instead, Keen concludes, a «satrap could function within an area governed 
by a karanos»?. 


The meaning of term karanos 


In this paper it will be argued that karanos was not the name for a 
Persian commander-in-chief. The word itself did not define the extent of 
a general's powers: that required further specification. 

The only ancient author to use the word karanos (kápavoc) is Xeno- 
phon (Hell. 1.4.3): 


This Cyrus brought with him a letter, addressed to all the dwellers 
upon the sea and bearing the King's seal, which contained among 
other things these words: “I send down Cyrus as karanos of those 
whose mustering-place is Castolus"^ (tr. C.L. Brownson) 


Xenophon explains karanos as ҡдріос or «head, chief» (the word can 
mean many different things”), but in two other passages (Anab. 1.1.1; 


? Cf. Petit 1983: 35-45, 1990: 135-144. 

? Keen 1993: 88-95, esp. 91. 

^ Xen. Hell. 1.4.3: Котолёрло Кӛроу kápavov тфу eic Кастолоу @Ө0ро1бонёуоу. 
то бё ҡарауоу Есті KUPLOV, 

5 Cf. Liddell & Scott 1996 s.v. kóptoc (having power or authority over; lord, master). 
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1.9.7) he uses the word otpatnyóç as its equivalent. On the other hand, 
he implicitly distinguishes the post of strategos from that of satrap when 
he writes that Darius II made his son Cyrus a satrap and appointed him a 
strategos (балралцу Елоіцсе xai отролтуду ... ànéógiSe). Keen's 
reaction to this statement was that Cyrus was only a karanos and not really 
a satrap, since all existing satraps were to retain their positions and to be 
directly subordinate to Cyrus as karanos’. By contrast Xenophon's under- 
standing of the situation in the Hellenica (judging by his gloss of karanos 
as KUPLOG, not строттүбс) was that the special title expressed that com- 
bination of function-types, 1.е. satrap and strategos altogether. But, even 
if a karanos did not as such have satrapal authority, a satrap might none- 
theless acquire additional military powers as a result of being appointed 
karanos (as it was in the case of Cyrus’ appointment). At the same time, 
there certainly was a distinction between the position of commander / 
strategos and that of satrap. This is clear in pseudo-Aristotle's De Mundo 
(398a): 


All the Empire of Asia, bounded on the west by the Hellespont 
and on the east by the Indus, was apportioned according to races 
among generals and satraps and subject-princes of the Great King 
(tr. E.S. Forster) 


It is also clear in the work of Herodotus. He usually uses Олоруос when 
speaking of satraps (seeing them primarily as subordinates of the king?) 
while the king’s commanders are described with the word otpatny6c: 
they are also, of course, subordinates of the king (like everyone else), but 


$ Xenophon (Anab. 1.1.1; 9.7) reports of Darius’ appointment of his son Cyrus as 
satrap and general thus: oatpannv énoinos, kai otpatnyov бё одтду дбл6бе166; 
кателерФӨт оло тоб лолрдс солрблтіс Аобіас те Kai Dpvyiac TG ueyóAng Kai 
Kannaóokíac, стратуудс дё Kai лаутоу àncócty0n oic каӨткеі еіс Кавтоо/об тебіоу 
aOpoitec@a. Tuplin 2007: 12 comments: «Attentive reading suggests that the karanos 
title corresponds to interpretation of Cyrus as "ruler over those on the sea" (so it may be 
relevant in some other cases where Greek sources use seaside-titles) and that the accumu- 
lation of satrapies is quite distinct: a karanos need not have these satrapies (to speak of 
Cyrus as karanos of Lydia etc. is incorrect)...». 

7 Keen 1993: 91 notes that «satrap» can be used in Greek sources of officials of a 
lower rank; so in the case of Cyrus the term could designate a more senior officer than 
usual. 

8 Хорбіюу бларуос: Oroites (3.120) and Artaphernes (5.25, 73, 123; 6.1, 30, 42); Еу 
AackvaAsio блоруос: Mitrobates (3.126) and Oibares (6.33); тўс Aiyóntov Оларуос: 
Aryandes (4.166); бтаруос tov Воктріюу: Masistes (9.113). 
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their military function is more important in the particular context, and so a 
more specifically military term is used. One may conclude that Herodotus 
distinguishes satraps from strategoi and suggest that, whenever Herodotus 
uses the word otpatnyóg of a Persian army commander, he is actually 
referring to a karanos. One might add the argument here that the distinc- 
tion between satraps and strategoi is in Arrian on the Granicus army 
(Arr. Anab. 1.12.8). 

In order to confirm the suggestion that x&pavog was used by Persians 
as а generic Word for a military commander, we turn to the semantics of 
the word. 

Not all scholars have accepted a connection between Kküpavoc and Old 
Persian Хаға. For example, P. Chantraine and Ch. Frisk in their etymo- 
logical dictionaries of ancient Greek suggest that кароуос is derived from 
Doric ҡара = «head»?. However, T. Petit objected to this view, arguing 
that (a) it would be strange for Xenophon to have translated the word for 
his readers if it was Greek in the first place, and (b) it would be inappropri- 
ate for a Greek term to appear in a letter addressed by the Great king to his 
officials!°. These considerations suggest that karanos was of Persian ori- 
gin, and the current orthodoxy is that it comes from Old Persian word kara 
— «people» or «army» (a view apparently first expressed by H. Widen- 
gren!!). C. Haebler and D. Treten argued that a karanos was simply a com- 
mander of Кага; the word itself was formed from Кага by adding the suffix 
- nà / no which is used in Indo-European languages to describe the person 
at the head of a social institution.'? (Analogies include the Latin words 
tribunus originated from tribus and dominus from domus.) 

An alternative derivation was suggested by N. Sekunda: noting that in 
Old Persian, as in Sanskrit, the verb nay means «to lead», he proposed 
that karanos represents *kdra-naya — «leader of the army» ^. This option 
cannot be excluded out of hand (even if the exact form of the second part 
of the compound is uncertain!*), and an additional argument in its favour 


? Chantraine 1968: 496; Frisk 1960: 788. Cf. Epimerismi Homerici, s.v. корўуфу: 
бло тоб Kapa KÜPAVOV kai káprvov. 

10 Petit 1983: 35-36. 

П Widengren 1969: 106. 

12 Haebler 1982: 85; Treten 1991: 174. 

ІЗ See Kent 1953: 193. 
^ Sekunda 1988a: 74. For other terms derived from kära see Tavernier 2007: 226, 277. 
5 Sekunda 1988a: 74. 
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is that the precise etymological parallel with отроттүудс — also formed by 
combining а noun (стротос) meaning «army» with a verb (бү) meaning 
«lead» — might have encouraged Greek authors to interpret karanos as 
otpatnyoc'®. But for the purposes of the present argument I prefer the 
more orthodox view that karanos is a Greek equivalent of *karana-. Some 
scholars have noticed that kápavog could also be connected with the 
Greek noun Koipavoc = «lord» and the Greek personal names Kápavoc, 
Képnvos and Koípavoc." In the first case there is, of course, no question 
of direct borrowing, since the xoípavog was already used in the Iliad 
(II. 204-205, 487, 760), but we might speculate about a common Indo- 
European origin. By contrast, Klinkott has suggested that the appearance 
of Kápavog as the name of the supposed founder of the Macedonian royal 
house could be related to the Persian contacts with the Macedonians at the 
end of the VI century В.С. 

The word *kärana- does not occur in Old Persian royal inscriptions, 
although the personal names Kärana and Karina (which derive from kära) 
are found a number of times in Elamite form in the Persepolis Fortification 
archive.!? Kära-, on the other hand, does appear in Old Persian texts, nota- 
bly in the Behistun inscription, where it occurs more than 60 times with 
the meaning «people» or «army».?? Nothing suggests that it should be 
considered a terminus technicus of Persian military terminology, and the 
same inscription's common designation for a military commander has no 
connection with Хаға-. Instead we have the word maista (whose literal 
meaning is «greatest»*!), applied both to commanders of the troops of 


16 Sekunda 1988a: 74 proposes that the usual OP term for any military commander 
was karapatis—«commander of kara». Karabattis (the Elamite form) occurs at least 
seven times in PFT and twice in PT. R. Hallock interpreted it as «the leader of the cara- 
van» (though he was not entirely sure about this meaning of the term: PFT p.42), and 
Tavernier 2007: 426 (cf. 235) goes for a more non-committal «guide». Karanaba, 
recorded by Hinz & Koch 1987: 438 as perhaps meaning «general», is now read as 
Sakarabana and interpreted as «satrap» (cf. e.g. Henkelman 2010: 706 n.147). 

17 Haebler 1982: 88-90; Petit 1983: 37; Klinkott 2005: 322, Anm.42. 

18 Klinkott 2005: 322, Anm. 42. 

1? Tavernier 2007: 226 (4.2.940), 228 (4.2.949-950). 

2 DB. 18E, Н, М; 19F, К; 24F; 25B, E, I, К, S, V; 26F, Р, 27H; 28H; 29F, P; 30H; 
ЗІН, L; 33F, J, L, P; 351, М; 36B, D, E, J; 38J, K, О; 41B, F, G, L, P, 42D, J; 45C, J, О; 
46H; 47C, Н; 50B, F, G; 71L; 74B; Е Here and elsewhere references to Old Persian 
inscriptions are given according to the latest edition of R. Schmitt (Schmitt 2009). 

?! On the translation of this word, see Kent 1951: 201-202; Schmitt 2014: 213-214. 
It is assumed that maÜista is Indo-European origin and is the equivalent of Greek рёүістос 
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Darius І (DB. 25E-G; 33F-H; 41В-Е; 50B-D; 71J-K), and to the leaders 
of rebel armies (DB. 23E; 250; 38E; 45F; 47C; 71H, P). 

Why does the word *kärana- not appear in the Behistun inscription? 
We must assume either that the term was not yet in existence at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Darius I (the date of inscription) or that табїйа was 
consciously intended as its equivalent. There is, however, no clear way to 
choose between these possibilities. The Babylonian version of the Behistun 
inscription (DB. 1.73, 79) uses an Akkadian word, rabii, which has a wide 
range of applications?, one of which is as the title of a military com- 
mander^^ This word, especially in the phrase uqu rabû (one that appears 
at DB. 1.82),5 serves as a translation of otpatnydc in Babylonian texts of 
the post-Achaemenid period”. 


(Taylor 2003: 52). Madista in the Achaemenid Empire could be used of the king's heir 
(Briant 2002: 520, 524; Kuhrt 2007: 244), as is clear from an inscription of Xerxes: 
«Other sons of Darius there were, (but) — thus to Ahuramazda was the desire - Darius my 
father made me the greatest after himself» (Daàrayavahaus риса aniyaici аһата | Aura- 
mazdam ауада ката аһа; | Dàrayava.us haya тапа pità | pása тапйт / тат maÜista 
akunaus) (XPf АЕ). But use of madista in this context does not exclude its use in other 
contexts, religious or military. There is an obvious connection between табїйа and the 
name of Masistes, son of Darius (Hdt. 7. 82). 

22 The references to Darius’ commanders are as follows (translations are those of 
R. Kent). 8 25: «Thereupon I sent forth ап army / А Persian named Hydarnes, my subject 
/ I made him chief of them» (pasava adam кагат fraisayam / Vadarna nama Рагѕа, тапа 
bandaka | aväm$am ma@istam akunavam). $ 33: «Thereupon I sent off a Persian and 
Median army; / a Mede named Takhmaspada, my subject / I made him chief of them» 
(pasava adam käram Pärsam ша Madam fraisayam | Taxmaspäda пата Pärsa, тапа 
bandaka | avamsam табїйат akunavam). $ 41: «Thereupon I sent forth the Persian and 
Median army / which was by me. / A Persian named Artavardiya, my subject / I made him 
chief of them» (pasava adam (ағат Parsam ша Madam fraisayam / һауа ира mam аһа 
/ Rtavardiya nama Parsa, тапа bandaka | aväm$am maÜistam akunavam). $ 50: «There- 
upon I sent forth an army to Babylon. / A Persian named Intaphernes, my subject / him I 
made chief of them» (pasäva adam karam fraisayam Bäbirum | Vindafarnà пата Parsa, 
тапа bandaka | aväm$am maÜistam akunavam). $ 71: «Thereupon I sent forth an army. 
/ One man named Gobryas, a Persian, my subject -/ I made him chief of them» (pasäva 
adam karam fraisayam / а martiya Gaub(a)ruva пата Рагѕа, тапа bandaka | avamsam 
madistam akunavam). 

23 Rabii can be translated as «main, principal, chief, of first rank, elder, senior, great, 
grand, important, noble person» etc. (CAD s.v. гарй). 

24 Von Voigtlander 1978: 56, 58. In the Assyrian army гарӣ could designate a military 
commander (Reade 1972: 103; Dalley 1985: 32; Postgate 2000: 107) 

25 Uqu (people / army) is the Akkadian equivalent of the Old Persian word kāra in the 
Behistun inscription. 

26 Stolper 2006: 223-260. 
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In the Aramaic version of Behistun (DB. 1.59), the phrase rb 4 [hyl’] — 
«commander of the troops» — corresponds to the Akkadian uqu rabii?’. 
Both Semitic languages therefore use terminology that has more obvious 
specifically military resonances than та0157а and is therefore closer to the 
postulated *kärana-. The Elamite version of DB, by contrast, uses irsara 
(Vallat 1977), which seems to be closer to matista: it is the word used e.g. 
in saying that Ahuramazda is greatest of the gods as well as for referring 
to military or other types of "chief". 

Despite the non-attestation of *kärana- in the Behistun inscription this 
title possibly may be proposed in late Achamenid and Hellenistic period in 
the Aramaic form krny: (a) it was attributed to some Persian Vistaspa in 
one of recently published documents from fourth century Васігіа2%; (b) it 
appears on a drachma of Wahbarz / Oborzos, the Seleucid governor 
(frataraka) in the form of legend Алу”; (c) this term is attested on a coin 
from Parthia??. 

What emerges from these semantic observations is at most that Old 
Persian *kärana- was a specific military term that corresponded to the 
Greek word otpatnydc. Actually karanos simply designates someone іп 
charge of kara- and is strictly speaking as ambiguous as kara- is. But that, 
as a matter of fact, it was used to denote someone in charge of military 
kara is perfectly possible. The only person we know to have had the title 
(assuming we trust Xenophon) is Cyrus the Younger, and he is represented 
as both the ruler of an area (a large one — sometimes described as consist- 
ing of a number of satrapies) and a military leader. The Behistun inscrip- 
tion avoids the word *kdrana- altogether and this allows (but does not 
compel) us to propose that use of the word in a military context only began 
after the date of this document (i.e. c. 519 B.C.). It is therefore not clear 
whether the term was applied to army commanders in the time of Darius 
and Xerxes (or at any point before Darius II’s reign), and Petit's suggestion 


27 Greenfield & Porten 1982: 44-45; cf. Folmer 1995: 272, 319. 

28 Naveh & Shaked 2012: 190-191 transliterate it as Karanya and propose that 
ViStaspa was from Karen family. John Hyland argued that it means rather the title of 
karanos (Hyland 2013: 1-7). On the general Hystaspes (Vistaspa) the Bactrian in the time 
of Alexander the Great see: Arr. Anab. 7.6.5; cf. Curt. 6.2.7; Heckel 2006: 142. 

29 Shaeygan 2011: 170-171, not. 533 accepts it as karan or karen (of Persis) = com- 
mander. 

30 See, for example, the legend krny (which replaces the earlier legend офтокрбторос) 
on the drachma of Arsaces I: Sellwood 1983: 280. 
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that the post of karanos was established by Darius I in the course of his 
reforms remains unproven. 


Karanos of coastal peoples of Asia 


If karanos was simply a general Persian word for a military commander 
(like strategos in Greek), it is clear that it cannot by itself designate a spe- 
cific sort of commander: that will require additional information, either 
geographical (an indication of the place or area of command) or hierarchi- 
cal (a reference to subordination of one Persian commander to another). 
A number of ancient authors speak of prominent Persian commanders as 
strategoi or satraps of the coastal peoples / regions of Asia. The informa- 
tion from these sources can be represented as follows: 


Harpagus èni THS болалттіс otpatnyóc Diod. 9.35.1 

Otanes otpatnyóg TOV rapa0aAacotov åvõpõv Hdt. 5.25 

Artaphernes tov 6’ Етаболасоіоу tov Еу Th `Асі ёруғ | Hdt. 5.30 
TOLVTOV 

Hydarnes отролтүдс ё тфу лародалассіоу дубро- | Hdt. 7.135 
TOV TOV v TH Acin 

Artabazus oatpany Вос1^ёос Еті toic трос балбоот | Them. Epist.16 
ёӨуєсту 

Tissaphernes отроттүдс TOV KATO Thuc. 8.5.5 
6 тфу Елі OaAGTINS тотоу Ехоу тйу otpa- | Diod. 13.36.5 
tnytav 

Cyrus the Younger | üp&ov лбутоу тфу ёлі болалтт Xen. Hell. 1.4.3 


Avóíag oatpürns Kai тфу Әлі балбосот | Plut. Artax. 2.5 
otpatnyóg 
ô tov ёлі ӨоЛАаттт\с catpansiðv Цүобивуос | Diod. 14.19.2 


елі баА@тттс pyre GUTPATELOV Diod. 14.26.4 
Struthus otpatnyóc... елі балалтау Xen. Hell. 4.8.17; 
Diod. 14. 99.1 
Orontes (governor) тїс rapalakacoiov néons ... Біюа. 15.91.1 
cactpamegtav 
Mentor Еу toic ларабалалттіоіс uépgot ts "Aoíac | Diod. 16.50.7 


ÂYELDV HÉYIGTOS 


сатралтс TG кото TV "Aotav napaAtag Diod. 16.52.2 
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Memnon TAG тє ҡато `Асіос кої тоб vavtucod лаутос | Arr. Anab. 1.20.2 
NYELOV 
тоб TE VALTLKOD лаутос ҢЦүс шоу ... Kai тс | Arr. Anab. 2.1.2 
TAPAAtov Evumdons 


The reference here will be to people in western Asia Minor, and the 
terms in question can also be linked with an Old Persian phrase occurring 
in the royal inscriptions (dahyäva) tayai drayahyä - «the people who are 
on/by the sea» (DPe. § 2L; DSe. § 41; XPh $ 3Q). It is a generally held 
view that Old Persian tayaiy drayahyä refers to Hellespontine Phrygia, 
which (as R. Schmitt pointed out) entails that the word draya = designates 
the Propontis*'. But it hardly seems likely that Persian royal inscriptions 
use «sea» with such a narrow geographical reference (as H. Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg argued??), and it makes better sense to stress the similarity 
between tayaiy drayahyá and the Greek phrases describing the population 
of the coastal area of Asia Minor more generally**. The position of «gen- 
eral of the coastal peoples» was not therefore intrinsically linked to a par- 
ticular satrapal position, and it could be occupied as well by a satrap in 
Dascylium as by one in Sardis?^. That is clear from the fact that sources 


31 Schmitt 1972: 522-527. Cf. Weiskopf 1982: 15; Sekunda 1988b: 176; Klinkott 
2001: 111-112. 

32 Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2001a: 2. Persian inscriptions include fayaiy drayahyá when 
listing the countries and peoples of the empire in the following terms: 1) tyaiy drayahya 
(DB.6D); 2) tyaiy u$kahyà ша tyaiy drayahyà ша dahyäva туй para draya: «who are of 
the mainland and (those) who are by the sea, and countries which are across the sea» (DPe. 
2K-M); 3) tyaiy drayahya ша tyaiy paradraya: «those who dwell by the sea and those 
who dwell across the sea» (DSe. 41-К; XPh. 3Q-R). In the last two examples these phrases 
relate to the Yaund - «Іопіапѕ» (the Greeks). It is commonly held that the distinction of 
peoples as «on the mainland», «by the sea» and «across the sea» refers specifically to 
them, but this is not obviously so in the first example. We shall not go into the complicated 
and controversial problem of the geographical localization of the various categories of 
Үаипа (about which more details see: Seager & Tuplin 1980: 148-149; Sancisi-Weerden- 
burg 2001b: 323-346; Klinkott 2001: 107—148). If tyaiy ағауаћуа in DB.6I relates also 
to a particular ethnic group (the same Yaund—the Greeks), the question arises: why аге 
they not named in the text? Н. Sancisi- Weerdenburg suggested that tayaiy drayahyd in 
DB.6I could relate to the peoples of the Middle East from Egypt to the coast of Asia Minor 
(Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2001a: 11). 

33 Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2001a: 11 questioned derivation of the Greek phrase from the 
Old Persian one, but I think that the link is quite obvious, given that there are other cases 
in which the Greeks adapt Old Persian terms to their own language. 

34 Herodotus (5.25, 30) defines Otanes, son-in-law of King Darius I, as отроттүдс 
TOV napa0aAacoiov йубрфу, and says of Artaphernes, son of Hystaspes, satrap of 
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that speak of Persian officials as generals of the coastal peoples / on the 
coast sometimes refer to individuals who were satraps at Sardis (Arta- 
phernes, Tissaphernes, Cyrus, Struthus) or at Dascylium (Artabazus). But 
there are other cases in which the satrapal status of the person involved 
is obscure (Harpagus, Otanes, Hydarnes, Mentor, Memnon) and even a 
matter of controversy*>. 

The position of Tissaphernes creates something of a problem. Thucy- 
dides (8.5.5) calls him отроттүдс vOv káta’. A. Andrewes believed that 
TOV KÜT® meant «men by or near sea», and thus referred to people or 
troops in the coastal areas of Asia Minor. In taking this view he was effec- 
tively equating oi кото with rapa0aAGootot, £mi0nAóooiot, ёлі 
QaAdoo7n, as well as with relevant Old Persian parallels?". S. Hornblower 
translates строттүос̧ тфу káto «general of the west» (while noting that 
the literal translation of the last word is «of the men / things below»), but 
also interprets тфу кото as a reference to the coast**. Obviously these 
scholars are quite right interpreting the title of Tissaphernes in Thucydides 
as referring to the people on the coast. [a] Diodorus (13. 36. 5) uses such 
a phrase of him, [b] кбто can obviously connote the western / seaboard 
parts of Asia Minor and Tissaphernes is, of course, indisputably located 
there, [c] it is economical to explain Tissaphernes' unusual title in terms of 
the more common trope of referring to the seaboard. He may therefore be 
seen as strategos | karanos of the seaboard region. 

Herodotus supposes the whole of Asia (Hdt. 1.105, 107, 108; 1.192) 
was divided into two parts: the lower (к@то) (1.72, 177) and upper 
(ävo) (1.95, 103; 4.1), the boundary being the River Halys (1.103). In 


Sardis (Hdt. 5.25, 73, 123) that tov 6 Еллболасосіоу tov v th Acin брує1 лбутоу. 
The text of Herodotus (5.25) implies that Otanes and Artaphernes were appointed by the 
king at the same time: «... after appointing Artaphrenes, his father's son, to be viceroy of 
Sardis, he [Darius] rode away to Susa, taking Histiaeus with him. First, however, he made 
Otanes governor of the people on the coast...». So it is impossible that both were satraps 
in Sardis, and is thus likely Otanes was satrap of Dascylium (Debord 1999: 93). 

35 Hydarnes' position is the most controversial: (i) some scholars consider him as 
satrap of Dascylium (Olmstaed 1950, 148; Debord 1999: 93); (1) others believe that his 
residence was Sardis (Lewis 1977: 83-84); and, finally, (iii) there are the scholars who 
take it that he had no satrapal status at all, but was only a general (Petit 1990: 138 n.30). 

36 Some scholars believe that otpatnydc here is the equivalent of catpánng (Keen 
1998: 97; Keen 1993: 89). But there are well-founded objections to this: Gomme, 
Andrewes & Dover 1981: 16. 

37 Gomme, Andrewes & Dover 1981: 15. 

38 Hornblower 2008: 764, 766. 
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Darius Гв letter to his subordinate Gadatas (the authenticity of which has 
been questioned by P. Briant?) we find a reflection of this division of 
Asia. The king praises Gadatas for the fact that he cultivated trees that 
have been brought from beyond the Euphrates to the lower parts / regions 
/ countries of Asia — én[i] tà ҡото tft]; Aoíac pé[p]n (ML. 12, lines 
11-13). This is a purely Greek piece of geographic phraseology’ and, 
since Gadatas' area of authority in this letter was evidently in (or 
included) Ionia,*! would be consistent with, and provide support for the 
view of those scholars who believe that tv кӧто in Thucydides corre- 
sponds to phrases describing the coastal peoples in other sources. An 
additional argument in favour of this identification is provided by Xeno- 
phon (Hell. 1.4.3) in his description of the status of Cyrus the Younger 
after his arrival in Asia Minor: the prince was appointed a governor of 
all in the coastal area (návtæv тфу Елі 00.6111), and carried with him 
a letter bearing the royal seal and addressed to the inhabitants of the 
coastal area — toic KTO TAOL. 

But this equivalence would mean that Xenophon's «all people on the 
sea» region embraces Lydia, Phrygia and Cappadocia. Since Xenophon 
(Hell. 1.4.3) equates «all those on the sea» and оі к@то one is inclined to 
think of the phrase in terms of Herodotus' division of Asia, in which oi 
káto means west of the Halys. There is no problem in Herodotus’ oi кото 
embracing Lydia, Phrygia and Cappadocia (the Halys boundary is arguably 
in effect a Taurus-Antitaurus boundary“). But the fact that Old Persian 
sea-phrases always refer to something that does not include Lydia (which 
itself implicitly includes Phrygia) or Cappadocia rather favours the view 
that all sea-related phrases (whether in Old Persian or Greek) relate to a 
more limited region than the Herodotean / Xenophontean «lower Asia». 
One might subsequently be required to maintain that in Tissaphernes' title 
the reference is to a more restricted group of people which might be 
included in a larger region. 


?? Briant 2003: 107—144. 

40 Tuplin 2009: 164, 166. Cf. Liddell & Scott 1996. s.v. кбто 

^! Cousin 1889: 534, note. 1; SyIP. I, 22, note 3; ML. 12; Hornblower 1982: 19, 
note. 109; Chaumont 1990: 588—590; Debord 1999: 118. 

? On the Halys boundary in the literary representation as well as in the historical- 
geographical aspect of Median and Achaemenid Empires see: Rollinger 2003: 305-307; 
Tuplin 2004: 238, 245-246. 
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Karanos of all peoples 


At the time of Tissaphernes' initial appointment as строттүдс TOV 
кото, his area of command may have largely coincided with that implicit 
in his role as satrap of Sardis. But nearly a decade later things were cer- 
tainly different, as is shown by Xenophon’s remark (Hell. 3.2.13) that 
Pharnabazus came to the aid of Tissaphernes, because the latter had been 
appointed as «strategos of all (peoples)». 


Now it chanced that at this time Pharnabazus had come to visit Tiss- 
aphernes, not only because Tissaphernes had been appointed gener- 
al-in-chief (otpatnyoc TOV лаутоу), but also for the purpose of 
assuring him that he was ready to make war together with him, to be 
his ally, and to aid him in driving the Greeks out of the territory of 
the King; for he secretly envied Tissaphernes his position as general 
for various reasons, but in particular he took it hardly that he had 
been deprived of Aeolis (tr. C.L. Brownson). 


The formula otpatnyds тфу лбутоу is clearly another (and distinct) 
option for specifying / clarifying powers of a Persian general / karanos, 
and, like “strategos / satrap of the coastal peoples of Asia”, it was more 
in line with Old Persian usage than with Greek. A natural Greek equivalent 
would have been otpatnyoc адтократор, i.e. plenipotentiary strategos, 
and it is in that light that one should interpret Diodorus’ report (16.50.7; 
52.3) that Mentor was appointed satrap on the coast of Asia (сатраттус 
тїс Kata TV "Aoíav mapaAtac), NWysuov рёустос (incidentally, 
uéyiotog recalls, indeed reproduces, mabista as used in the Behistun text) 
and plenipotentiary strategos (otpatnyoc офтокрбтор) for the war 
against local rebels. This amounts to saying that Mentor was appointed 
otpatnyóg TOV TAVTOV. 

Meanwhile, in one of the Naqsh-i Rustam inscriptions Darius is called 
«king of countries containing all kinds of men» (xfäyabiya dahyünam 


43 The word лбутоу occurs also twice in the description of position of some Persians 
as generals of all coastal peoples: Artaphernes tov ô еллбаласоіоу тфу £v ti ‘Ain 
йру=1 лдутоу (Hdt. 5.30) and Cyrus was a governor of лйутоу tov Елі болатта (Xen. 
Hell. 1.4.3). But these generals commanded the peoples in the coastal regions as these 
phrases make clear. Otherwise the title of otpatnyòç tov лбутоу does not refer to any 
«command area», but points out to the superior position of the title's holder. 
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vispazanänäm: DNa 2D)^, and Aeschines (3.132.5) says that, in his letters 
to the Greeks, Xerxes called himself «lord of all the peoples from the 
sunrise to the sunset» (0gonótr]G £otiv алаутоу аубролоу å’ NAtov 
дуіоутос рёхрі óvopévov)?. «Lord of all the people...» (6£onótnG... 
алаутоу àvO0ponov) not only resembles the Old Persian phrase but is an 
obvious formal parallel for «strategos of all (people)» (otpatnyóc тфу 
пбутоу). To be строттүос TOV лаутоу was evidently something differ- 
ent from being строттүдс TOV káto, and represented a promotion. This 
is clear not only from the analogy with a royal title but also from the 
relationship between Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. In 412 Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus were of similar status*® (the latter was probably also 
a military leader / karanos*’), but in 397 Pharnabazus is Tissaphernes’ 


44 According to Kent 1951: 208, the word vispazand was of Median origin, and is 
formed from the combination of vispa = all and zana = people. À comparable phrase 
«king of countries / peoples containing many kinds of people» (х%ауабіуа ааһуйпат 
paruzanänäm) is found in the inscriptions of Xerxes and Darius II, and it replaces 
the previous one (XPa 2D; XPb 2D; XPc 2D; XPd 2D; XPf 2D; XPh 2D; XVa 2D; 
DHa 2D). 

45 Compare the proclamation of Darius I and Artaxerxes II that they are kings «in this 
great earth far and wide» (х5ауабіуа аһуауа bümiyà vazrkäyä) (DNa. 2E; A2Hc. ЗС). In 
one of Darius I’s Persepolis inscriptions the king speaks of the limits of its power from the 
Saka in Sogdiana, to Cush, and from India to Lydia (DPh. 2D-H). But «lord of all the 
peoples from the sunrise to the sunset» may reflect an Assyrian royal tradition surviving 
to Persian times through Babylonian bureaucracy. See, for example, Esarhaddon's acces- 
sion treaty: «the men in his hands young and old, as many as there are from sunrise to 
sunset, those over whom Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, exercises kingship and lordship» 
(Parpola & Watanabe 1988: 28). 

46 Tn the opinion of S. Hornblower 2008: 768, Tissaphernes in 413 is both territorial 
satrap at Sardis, and simultaneously holder of a special western or military command, but 
this command related specifically to the Greek cities of the Ionian coast, broadly defined 
so as to include e.g. Caria. Only years later would he get the title ‘general of all’ with 
powers over Pharnabazus. Thucydides mentions some of Tissaphernes subordinates as 
bra pyxoc, viz. Stages (8.16.3), Tamos, governor of Ionia (8.31.3), and Arsakes (8.108.4). 
That Caria was the responsibility of Tissaphernes may be inferred from the fact that he was 
instructed to suppress the rebellion of Amorges (Thuc. 8.5.5). D.M. Lewis believes that 
there is no trace of Pharnabazus being subordinate to Tissaphernes at this time (Lewis 
1977: 86). On independent approaches by both satraps to Sparta see: Mitchell 1997: 115; 
Cawkwell 2005: 153. 

47 We can assume that, as satrap at Dascylium, Pharnabazus (like Tissaphernes further 
south) was also a general / karanos of the coastal peoples in the relevant territory, which 
included Aeolis under Zenis of Dardanus (Xen. Hell. 3.1.10: f| 6 AioAig atn Яу рёу 
DapvaBélov, &oatpángos 6 adt® тадттс THs хфрос... Zijvig Aapôavedc), Helles- 
pontine Phrygia, Bithynia and Paphlagonia (Xen. Hell. 4.1.1-3). 
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subordinate (Xen. Hell. 3.2.13). We may conclude, therefore, that, whereas 
the general / karanos of the coastal peoples might be a regional com- 
mander within part of Wesern Anatolia (in Sardis and / or Dascylium), the 
general / karanos of all peoples served as commander-in-chief for the 
whole region. 

In some cases satrapal authority and military command did not coincide. 
This would arise if, for example, the general / karanos Was not appointed 
from among the local satraps but was sent directly by the king as his per- 
sonal representative. Such was presumably the case with Hydarnes, son of 
Hydarnes (Hdt. 7.135), the royal chiliarch (hazarapatis), active in western 
Anatolia at some date after 486, and with Tithraustes (another chiliarch), 
whom the king sent to replace Tissaphernes as commander in 395 (Diod. 
14.80.7). Herodotus (7.135) calls Hydarnes general (otpatnyóc) of the 
coastal peoples in Asia, but Diodorus (14. 80. 7) does not apply the term 
otpatnyóc to Tithraustes and uses instead the word ñyspóv (Diod. 
14.80.7). Since Tithraustes was replacing Tissaphernes, should we con- 
sider ђуёроу as the equivalent of строттүдс̧ vov таутозу? The question 
is answered by two pieces of evidence. On the one hand, according to 
Diodorus (14.80.7), the Great King sent letters to Asia Minor, ordering all 
cities and satraps in this area to be Tithraustes’ subordinates (ka taotrjoag 
обу Ti0pabotnv fyysuóva, tovto èv napnyysue ovAAappáüvsiv 
Ticcagépvnv, трос бё TUG TMOAEIG kai tobg сботралос Éme|nygv 
ériotoAüg длос [бу] таутес TOUTH лосі TO TPOOTATTOLEVOV) — 
which incidentally means that Pharnabazus would be Tithraustes’ subordi- 
nate as he had been Tissaphernes' earlier. On the other hand, Xenophon's 
report of the negotiations between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus in the 
autumn of 395 (after Tithraustes had returned to the royal court) suggests 
that Pharnabazus hoped that the king would now appoint him as command- 
er-in-chief (Hell. 4.1.37). The suggestion that Tithraustes was otpatnyoc 
TOV návtov is thus well-founded, and it is perhaps further confirmed by 
the appearance of the word лбутоу in the very fragmentary passage of the 
Oxyrhynchus historian that deals with Tithraustes' arrival in Asia Minor 
(13.1 Bartoletti 2 16.1 Chambers). 


^5 Rung 2004: 419. 
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Another passage of the same historian (19.3 Bartoletti = 22.3 Chambers) 
states that, when Tithraustes returned to the king after a short stay in Sardis, 
he appointed Ariaeus and Pasiphernes otpatnyovcs Әлі TOV npaypátov. 
One cannot be sure that this formula is meant to be a terminus technicus. 
If it is, it may represent a translation or interpretation of some specific 
karanos title that expressed the two men's regional authority. But in any 
event it is one of a number of cases in which otpatny6s is plainly the 
equivalent of karanos. 

Sometimes a single military leader is mentioned without further speci- 
fication of his powers: such is the case with Mardonius, whom the king 
appointed general for the expedition against Greece in 492 (Hdt. 6.43). 

In other instances a number of generals act together, with no clear state- 
ment being made about their hierarchical relationship one with another. 
This happens in a number of wars with rebels. During the Ionian revolt 
Daurises, Hymaios, Otanes, Sisimakes and Harpagus were at the head of 
the Persian troops in various theatres of war (Hdt. 5.110-113, 116, 121; 
6.28). Military operations against the rebel satrap Pissuthnes were con- 
ducted by three generals, Tissaphernes, Spithradates and Parmises (Ctesias 
FGrH 688 15 8 53). Some of the armies sent to restore Persian control in 
Egypt were under multiple command: in the 450s Megabyzus and Artaba- 
zus led the army against Egypt, and also fought with Cimon in Cyprus 
(Diod. 11.74.6, 75.1, 77.4; 12.3.2, 4.5), while in the 380s the task was 
given to three generals, Abrocomas, Tithraustes and Pharnabazus (Isocr. 
4.140). When Artaxerxes III prepared to re-conquer Egypt in 344/43 he 
divided his army into three parts under their own generals, Rhosaces, 
Bagoas and Mentor (Diod. 16.47.2—4). The Persian force that fought 
Alexander at Granicus also included the generals (otpatnyoi) Arsames, 
Rheomithres, Petines and Niphates, as well as satraps (Spithradates, satrap 
of Ionia and Lydia, and Arsites, satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia) (Arr. Anab. 
1.12.8). 

Sometimes there was the separation of land and sea command during 
military operations. Datis and Artaphernes led the fleet and army during 
the Marathon campaign in 490 (Hdt. 6.94; Ctesias FGrH 688 13 $ 22). 
According to Ephorus, Tithraustes commanded the royal fleet and Pheren- 
dates led the land troops in the battle of Eurymedon (Ephor. FGrH 70. 
F. 192 = Plut. Cim. 12.5). And Autophradates and Hekatomnos (Theop. 
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FGrH 115. F. 103) were followed by Orontes and Tiribazus (Diod. 15.2.2) 
as leaders of the army and the fleet in the Cypriote war against Evagoras 
of Salamis in 390—380. 

This is not a complete list of the Persian generals who took part in var- 
ious military campaigns. What do they have in common? Obviously that 
some of them do not have a regional command or act outside of the regions 
to which they were appointed as commanders. 


Karanoi in the king's army and the question of assembly-regions 


In an army commanded by the Persian king himself, the generals / kara- 
noi led ethnic contingents (as in the armies of Xerxes?, Artaxerxes П or 
Darius П), but were subordinate not only to the Great King but also to 
army marshals appointed by the king. This is clear from Herodotus (7.82) 
and Xenophon (Anab. 1.7.11), who report that there were seven command- 
ers-in-chief in Xerxes' land forces in 480 (Mardonius, Tritantaichmes, 
Smerdomenes, Masistes, Gergis, Megabyzos and Hydarnes) and four in 
Artaxerxes ІГ in 401 (Abrokomas, Tissaphernes, Gobryas and Arbakes). 
Some scholars infer from this information that the Achaemenid Empire 
was divided not only into satrapies, but also into larger military and admin- 
istrative units headed by karanoi, which they call toparchies (seven under 
Xerxes, but only four under Artaxerxes II), and that one of these toparchies 
was in Asia Minor?!. 

The data in Herodotus (7.82) are not really consistent with such a view, 
as Р.К. Barkworth noted*’, since the marshals whom he mentions were 
only in command of infantry forces - тоб сбилоутос страто? TOD 
meCov> — and there were three separate chiefs for cavalry (7.88), and four 
naval commanders (7.97). Whatever one thinks about the fleet, it does not 


49 This сап be seen from the list of Persian commanders in Herodotus (7.61—83), who 
were at the head of various ethnic contingents in the army of Xerxes in 480 B.C. (see 
Barkworth 1993: 149—167). Herodotus (7.81) also provides information about the com- 
mand structure of the Persian army. 

50 On the army of Darius III at the Battle of Gaugamela see Arr. Anab. 3.8.3-6. 

5! Meyer 1954: 70; Ehtecham 1946: 70-73, 103; Dandamaev 2004: 221. 

52 Barkworth 1993: 151. 

53 Moreover there would only be six toparchies, not seven, because Hydarnes led the 
ten thousand «Immortals», i.e. is not strictly speaking parallel to the other individuals 
involved. 
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make sense that а regional military commander should not command 
horsemen as well as foot-soldiers. 

Xenophon's evidence (Anab. 1.7.12), on the other hand, is more sup- 
portive of the idea of territorial commands, at least in the world of the late 
fifth century BC. The historian states: 


The King's army had four commanders, each at the head of three 
hundred thousand men, namely, Abrokomas, Tissaphernes, Gobryas, 
and Arbakes. But of the forces just enumerated only nine hundred 
thousand, with one hundred and fifty scythe-bearing chariots, were 
present at the battle; for Abrocomas, marching from Phoenicia, 
arrived five days too late for the engagement (tr. C.L. Brownson). 


Each of the four generals / karanoi mentioned by Xenophon led military 
forces from one district: Abrokomas from Syria and Phoenicia (Cf. Xen. 
Anab. 1.4.5), Tissaphernes from Asia Minor, Arbakes possibly from Media 
(he may have been satrap of this region: Xen. Anab. 7.8.25) and Gobryas 
from Babylon (the man known as governor of Babylon іп 420-417?^) and 
surrounding areas. 

Moreover, the army of each karanos included both infantry and cavalry. 
This is evident not only from an allusion to the horsemen in white armor 
(Carians?) commanded by Tissaphernes in the battle of Cunaxa (Xen. 
Anab. 1.8.9), but also from the information that during the Spartan-Persian 
War Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus fielded an army of 20,000 infantry and 
10,000 cavalry in 397 (Diod. 14.39.4), and Tissaphernes one of 50,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry (Diod. 14.80.1) at the battle of Sardis in the 
spring of 395. The figures given by Xenophon in Anabasis 1.7.11-12 are, 
of course, theoretical ones — the number of troops that each general / kara- 
nos was commissioned by the king to collect in his district, not the actual 
number brought to the battlefield. (It was impossible for Tissaphernes, 
karanos of the coastal areas in Western Asia Minor, to collect anything 
like the necessary number of troops in 401, since most of his region was 
still controlled by Cyrus?). A similar principle would apply to the naval 
forces provided by two coastal districts, Asia Minor and Phoenicia: the 


54 Stolper 1994: 252. 
55 Rung 2012: 32-34. 
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sources suggest that each district theoretically supplied 300 ships, but 
forces actually assembled were often much less numerous“. 

Despite the implications of Xenophon's evidence, however, toparchies 
find little support in recent scholarship. More typical is the view of 
J.M. Cook that large concentrations of Persian military forces were not 
associated with standing territorial commands, but were the result of ad 
hoc levies for specific campaigns”. I do not find this view convincing. 
Our investigation of Persian military command has shown that (a) while 
satraps exercised military leadership, not all Persian commanders had the 
status of the satrap, and (b) armies could be commanded by a combination 
of satraps and non-satrapal generals. But the appointment of a karanos 
for the purpose of a particular military expedition does not preclude 
the possibility that the karanos had to assemble his army from a certain 
territory, calling on the military forces of local dynasts and / or satraps. 
It should be remembered that a karanos' authority was determined not by 
the fact of his being called karanos but by the territorial designation that 
was added to his title. 

Is there any reason to apply the term toparchy to the appropriate sort of 
karanos' area of command? The truth is that, although these troop-assem- 
bly regions certainly existed (if what Xenophon says in Anabasis 1.7.11-12 
is to be trusted), their Old Persian description is not known and the word 
toparchy is not a properly attested authentic terminus technicus. The clos- 
est approach is Xenophon's use of the term topos in reference to the area 
of Sardis (Hell. 3.4.21: Xapótavóg тӧлос) and to western Armenia (Anab. 
4.4.4: тдтос.../ Appevia ў трос &onépav). This may be a piece of qua- 
si-technical language, but the regions involved are not of the same scale 
as the postulated foparchies — or, perhaps, as each other. 

A different approach to assembly-regions comes from certain other pas- 
sages of Xenophon. One of Xenophon's ways of defining Cyrus' position 


56 300 ships is the usual size of the Phoenician fleets assembled at various times on the 
orders of the king (Hdt. 7.89.1; Diod. 12.3.2; 13.36.5; 37.4; 38.4; 41.4; 42.4; 46.6; Xen. 
Hell. 3.4.1). There is a general tendency for the size of Persian fleets to drop from the 600 
ships encountered at the beginning of fifth century B.C. (Hdt. 6.9.1; Phanodem. FGrH. 
325. F. 22) to 300 ships. For smaller actual numbers of ships cf. the 147 ships in 411 B.C. 
(Thuc. 8.87.3) and the 90 ships in 396 B.C. (Diod. 15.79.8; Hell. Oxy. 9.2 Bartoletti = 12.2 
Chambers). 

57 Cook 1985: 268-269. 

38 Tuplin 2007: 12. 
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іп 407 is in terms of the West Anatolian coastal region (Gp&cov лбутоу 
тфу Еті Өалаттт: Xen. Hell. 1.4.3), and a similar view is found in Plutarch 
(Artax. 2.5) and Diodorus (14.19.2, 26.4). But he also describes his official 
status as karanos / strategos of those who gather in the valley of Castolos: 
тфу £ig KaotoAóv óá0poiGouévov (Xen. Hell. 1.4.3), таутоу боот ёс 
Костолоб mediov аброібоутол (Xen. Anab. 1.1.1), лбутоу ... oic 
кабӨтүкє1 eig Костоло? тєбїоу åðpoiteoða (Xen. Anab. 1.9.7). This 
may be compared with Xenophon's comments about regional Persian mil- 
itary forces in Oeconomicus 4.5-7: these troops were to be convened by 
royal officials to a «meeting place» (obAAOYOG), where they were inspected 
either by the king himself in person or by his authorized representatives 
(тасто1). One might reasonably assume that the valley of Castolos in cen- 
tral Lydia (Steph. Byz. sv Kaot@Aov тлебіоу) was one of these «meeting 
places» and that troops came there under their individual commanders, 
including subordinate satraps within Cyrus’ district of command”. 
Various questions then arise. Did these «meeting places» exist perma- 
nently or were they determined in each case by the orders of the king and 
/ or karanos? What other «meeting places» are mentioned in connection 
with the activities of Persian generals? Unfortunately, the first question is 
impossible to answer with certainty. One could read Darius' letter (as cited 
in Xenophon Hellenica 1.4.3) as implying that the King himself appointed 
the «meeting place» for Cyrus, but (as we shall see in a moment) other 
instances may suggest that generals also had a right to choose the 
ovAAoyos. As for other «meeting places», one of them may have been 
located somewhere on the coast of Cilicia (possibly in Tarsus), where Mar- 
donius brought his land forces to meet the fleet on the eve of his Greek 
campaign in 492 (Hdt. 6.43) and Critalla (Hdt. 7.26) is sometimes imag- 
ined as a Cappadocia assembly-point for the army of Xerxes. Another 
example may be provided by Xenophon Hellenica 3.4.21. Before the battle 
of Sardis in 395 Tissaphernes assembled his infantry in Caria (Kai то тє 
пебоу ҡабалер TO npóo0ev eig Kapiav ówpipaos) and his cavalry in 
the Maeander valley (tó 1ллікду sic tò Maiávópov лебіоу xatéotrosv). 
Perhaps, then, there were two «meeting places», one for infantry and 
another for cavalry. If we accept that these cases involve obAAoyot in the 


59 A. Keen 1993: 88-95 argues that the appointment of Cyrus as satrap and karanos 
did not mean that that the existing satraps, who were now subordinated to the prince, lost 
their positions. 
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sense defined by Xenophon Oeconomicus 4.5-7, we may also infer gener- 
als / karanoi could themselves determine the «meeting places» for their 
armies. 


Conclusion 


The evidence shows that the term karanos does not simply apply to a 
Persian commander-in-chief. In Greek sources all the king's commanders 
are described with the word otpatnyoc. If karanos was simply a general 
Persian word for a military commander (like strategos in Greek), it is clear 
that it cannot by itself designate a specific sort of commander: that will 
require additional information, either geographical (an indication of the 
place or area of command) or hierarchical (a reference to subordination of 
one Persian commander to another). And whereas the general / karanos of 
the coastal peoples might be a regional commander within part of Western 
Anatolia (in Sardis and / or Dascylium), the general / karanos of all peo- 
ples served as commander-in-chief for the whole region. Sometimes a sin- 
gle military leader is mentioned without further specification of his pow- 
ers; in other instances a number of generals act together, with no clear 
statement being made about their hierarchical relationship one with another. 
Obviously that some of them do not have a regional command or act out- 
side of the regions to which they were appointed as commanders. In an 
army commanded by the Persian king himself, the generals / karanoi led 
ethnic contingents, but were subordinate not only to the Great King but 
also to army marshals (also surely karanoi) appointed by the king. Thus, 
commanders of any rank could be called karanoi, and they were not equal 
in status: a karanos can be an ethnic-contingent commander, an army 
marshall, an expedition commander, a regional commander (both smaller 
[tov като]- and larger [TOV лаутоу)) etc. 
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Abstract: The pillar ossuary is a unique but a less known type of Sasanian bone 
receptacle that has mainly been reported from Fars. This article introduces newly 
discovered twin pillar ossuaries south of Basht, in southern Kohgiloyeh va Boyer 
Ahmad Province. During the Sasanian period this region was situated in northern 
Pars that is still one of the poorly known areas in Iranian archaeology. 
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Zoroastrianism, Sasanian, bone receptacle. 


Introduction 


Pillar ossuaries were frequently reported from the area of Istakhr as 
well as northern Sasanian Pars. Pars province was located in the southern 
quadrant of the Sasanian Empire between Kirman in the east, Khuzistan 
in the west, and Pahlaw (Isfahan) in the north (Miri 2012: 25). Do-Gur-e 
Dopa is one of a few examples of pillar astodans in northern Pars that, 
based on the geographical administrative division of the Sasanian period, 
was likely part of the districts of Shapur Xwarrah (Istakhri: 102) or 
Veh-Az-Amid-Kavad (Gyselen 1989: 72 & 98). In early Islamic sources 
this area was on the way from Shiraz to Arrajan (near modern Behbahan) 
(Gaube 1986; Eqtedari 1989; Miri 2012: 131). In the modern geographi- 
cal division Do-Gur-e Dopa is located in the south of Kohgiloyeh va 
Boyer Ahmad province. 

The aim of this paper is to introduce the twin pillar ossuaries of Do 
Gur-e Dopa as one of the few known Sasanian archaeological remains in 
this region, which is indeed one of the least archaeologically known regions 
in the Zagros Mountains. Until now, many papers were written about 
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Sasanian administrative geography, but the absence of archaeological evi- 
dence from this area has always been the major obstacle to the reconstruc- 
tion of the administrative status of northern Pars (southern Kohgiloyeh 
va Boyer Ahmad) during Sasanian times (see Gyselen 1989; see also 
Gignoux 1971 & 2004). The twin pillar ossuaries highlight the importance 
of this area in the Sasanian period. 


Pillar ossuaries in Fars 


Among various types of Sasanian astodans the pillar ossuary is perhaps 
a less familiar type, mainly because its function as a bone receptacle was 
always a matter of discussion. However, the recent discovery of twin pillar 
ossuaries with funerary inscriptions at the Sasanian cemetery of Tang-e 
Djelo, north of Yasuj, may put an end to all these debates (Nasrollah Zadeh 
& Javeri 2002: 71-76). Earlier, another Pahlavi inscription on a reused 
Achaemenid column from Bagh-e Lardi, near Sivand, (translation in 
Henning 1958: 48 & Frye 1970: 176) was also interpreted as a proof for 
the funerary function of these pillars (Sprengling 1953: 70, 71, see also 
Huff 2004: 614). They have a cylindrical shaft fixed into a circular hollow 
in the rocky ground. One of the best-known examples of them is still partly 
in situ on the western corner of Kuh-e Hossein (Kleiss 1976: 144). Numer- 
ous similar hollows in the area of Kuh-e Hossein and Kuh-e Rahmat sug- 
gest the frequency of these pillars in central Pars. These holes were first 
interpreted by Stronach (1966: 226) as fire bowls, but now it is commonly 
accepted that they originally were footings for disappeared pillar ossuaries 
like at Kuh-e Hossein, Qanat-e Bagh or Pengan. 

More round hollows in the rock as well as cylindrical pillar ossuaries 
were discovered by Vanden Berghe in 1962 in Semiroum (Vanden Berghe 
1968: 43) and in the Sasanian cemetery of Tang-e Djelo (Vanden Berghe 
1968: 8; see also Trümpelmann 1984: 326) eighty kilometres to the north 
of Yasuj. This cemetery is situated very close to the borders of Kohgiloyeh 
va Boyer Ahmad, but in modern geographical division it sits at the south- 
ernmost Isfahan Province. In 1968, Vanden Berghe discovered another pil- 
lar ossuary near the village of Pengan on the north-east border of Fars 
(Huff 1992: 210; Huff 2004: 612, fig. 9). Near the pillar some broken 
pieces of nicely cut stones had fallen on the ground. Huff composed these 
fragments to one piece and reconstructed the cupola-shaped lid on top of 
the pillar that was used as cover over the bones (Huff 1992: 207-217). His 
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reconstruction suggests that similar pillars in the area of Istakhr and in 
northern Sasanian Pärs most likely had a same additional structure on top 
that must have disappeared or that was destroyed in the course of time. 

Pillar ossuaries with square shafts are rare and belong to a less repre- 
sented type. The pillars of Qanat-e Bagh (Vanden Berghe 1984: 511-518, 
see also Huff 2004: 612 & 613) and Tang-e Karam (Huff 2004: 610 & 
611) are the only available examples of square shaft pillar ossuaries in 
southern Fars. Though the use of astodan and bone receptacles were 
attested as far as the coasts of the Persian Gulf to the west, pillar ossuaries 
were mainly distributed to the centre and north-western part of Pars prov- 
ince (Pl. 1). 


Twin pillar ossuaries of Do-Gur-e Dopa 


On the way from Fahlyan to Gachsaran in Basht district, to the south- 
east of Kohgiloyeh va Boyer Ahmad, there is a small village known as 
Shoush-e Sofla. The village is located some eight kilometres to the south 
of the city of Basht, i.e the centre of Basht district, in a fertile valley cov- 
ered by pastures and farms. In this village there are two pillar ossuaries one 
next to the other, locally known as Do Gur-e Dopa, on top of a mound 
surrounded by arable lands (Pl. 2 & 3). The surface of the mound is cov- 
ered by rubble and its soil is not suitable for cultivation. Stein, during his 
survey in the vicinity of Basht, proceeded from Kupun to Basht by the 
ancient road which passes through the gorge of Tang-e Pirin (Stein, 1940: 
48). There is, therefore, no surprise why he has not noticed the pillars of 
Do Gur-e Dopa. The mound and the pillars are only quite visible from the 
modern road. That is how I discovered these monuments during a visit of 
the region in April 2013. This short visit only allowed me to photograph 
and measure the pillars and no test trenches were made next to the still 
standing ossuaries or in the seemingly natural mound. 

The name Do-Gur-e Dopa literary means two graves with two legs. 
Nevertheless, in Persian script the words “Gur” [, us ] and *Gowr" (Gabr)! 
L ri | are written identical, but the former means а grave and the latter 
rather refers to а Zoroastrian or anything that belongs to the pre-Islamic 
period of Iran (See Sin Dehkhoda Dictionary; see also Ibn-e Balkhi: 


! Gowr and Gabr are both of a same meaning, but its pronunciation in local dialects is 
sometimes different. 
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117). It suggests that the name of the pillars may not only refer to a grave 
but it also alludes to the pre-Islamic background of the pillars or to an 
unknown Zoroastrian person. One may, therefore, conclude that the name 
Do Gur (Gowr)-e Dopa was adopted during the Islamic period when 
the locals had still a dim memory of the pillars’ owners or their funerary 
function?. 

The cylindrical pillars were carved from two monolithic lime stone 
pieces and it seems that they were fixed directly into the ground, as no 
column basis is traceable. They have both an identical shape with cylindri- 
cal shafts and square-shaped top parts. Both shafts are eroded and nar- 
rowed in the middle. One of these pillars is slightly taller than the other, 
with a maximum height of 2.05 meters, while the other pillar is about 
1.84 meters high (Pl. 4 & 5). On the square top part of each pillar there is 
a round cavity with an average diameter between 0.17 - 0.23 and 0.10 - 
0.12 meters depth. No ridges around the circular depressions were to be 
observed, though it is likely that they functioned as bone containers. The 
smaller pillar is badly damaged on top, but the remaining parts clearly 
show that both top parts were alike (Pl. 5 & 6). It seems acceptable to sug- 
gest the former presence of a separately made dome-shaped lid over the 
circular cavities as at Pengan and as reconstructed by Huff (2004: 612, 
fig. 9). Around the pillars no pottery sherds or broken stone pieces were 
visible; therefore we are unaware of the type of lid or the presence of any 
other kind of structure on the mound. 


Concluding remarks 


In view of the absence of any inscription on the pillars of Do-Gur-e 
Dopa, we may not be able to date them accurately. But we know that stone 
receptacles and the use of ossuaries was a common practice among upper 
class citizens of the late Sasanian period, continuing into very early Islamic 
period (sixth and seventh c. AD). In fact, it was the result of a Zoroastrian 
religious prohibition that banned inhumation practices but kept the option 
of preserving the bones in a receptacle for those who could afford it (Ven- 
didad VI. 51). It may explain why the major impact of this prohibition is 
more evidenced in Pars, the cultural and religious heartland of the Sasanian 


? The twin pillar ossuaries of Tang-e Djelo cemetery is also known by locals as Mil-e 
Gabr (Gabr pillar). 
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Empire, while in other regions stone ossuaries were not really popular. In 
any event, whether or not the pillars of Do Gur-e Dopa belonged to a high- 
ranking Sasanian person, maybe а man and possibly his wife or any other 
relative, remains unknown. Huff (2004: 597, 609) has observed that the 
chamber-dakhmas are often arranged in pairs, with slightly different sizes. 
Equally, burial cists and platforms were also sometimes observed in pairs 
(Huff 1988: 166, fig.11 & Boucharlat 1991: РІ. XXIV/c). According to 
Huff, these astodans belonged to closely related persons, however differing 
in rank. The accuracy of this hypothesis is demonstrated in light of the 
recently discovered inscriptions on twin pillar ossuaries of Tang-e Djelo. 
The names on these inscriptions indicate that the astodans belonged to a 
father and son (Nasrollah Zadeh & Javeri 2002: 73). 

In the wake of continuous archaeological surveys and excavations our 
knowledge of the Sasanian period in central Pars has largely developed. 
However, there is still a large gap in our knowledge of northern Pars dur- 
ing that time. The earliest exploration of the area took place by Stein, 
reporting some Sasanian remains including a dam, a water-mill and the 
massive Sasanian bridge of Pirin (Stein 1940: 45, 48-50). The accidental 
discovery of a piece of Sasanian stucco from Sa'adat Abad village, seven 
kilometres to the north-west of Shoush village, is another important archae- 
ological evidence that clearly reinforces the possibility of a Sasanian set- 
tlement in this area (Zare et al. 2013: 131-136) (PI. 2). These archaeologi- 
cal remains can also be used in support of the importance of southern 
Kohgiloyeh va Boyer Ahmad during the Sasanian period. 
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РІ. 2. Мар of southern Kohgiloyeh va Boyer Ahmad, Basht district. 


Pl. 3. View of the mound and the twin pillars from Shoush Village. 


РІ. 4. Drawing and section of the pillars. 
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РІ. 5. The twin pillar ossuaries of Do Gur-e Dopa. 


РІ. 6. Square top parts of the pillars and their cavities, 
the top part of the smaller pillar is severely damaged. 
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Abstract: During surveys over the southern part of the Kuh-e Hossein range and 
east of Ма45-е Rostam, a group of three pairs of rock-cut niches (two unfinished) 
was found at the foot of high cliffs rising above the foothills in 2012. Next to the 
niches nine engraved inscriptions were discovered. A year later an epigraphic 
study was carried out in order to decipher the Middle Persian texts. These rock-cut 
niches are in line with previously documented inscribed funerary remains in 
the surroundings of the historical city of Estahr: the inscriptions depict them 
as dahmag. Less than 1 m in size, they should most probably be interpreted as 
ossuaries or cavities cut in the rock to shelter mobile ossuaries. The style of script 
suggests dating these funerary remains back to a period no earlier than the 7th cen- 
tury AD, most probably during the early decades of Islamic domination. These 
new tombs enhance our knowledge of the rich funerary landscape along the south- 
ern Kuh-e Hossein foothills, where we are able to distinguish various types of 
burial remains, some of which probably organized into cemeteries and/or necrop- 
oleis. This rocky environment also offers a wealth of other archaeological features 


! Acknowledgments— The data used for this article were gathered during three survey 
campaigns in the Persepolis plain, the first in 2008, the second and third іп 2012-2013. АП 
were joint missions carried out with the scientific and logistical support of the Iranian 
Centre for Archaeological Research (ICAR) and of the Parsa Pasargadae Research Funda- 
tion (PPRF). In 2008, the fieldwork was done in the frame of the Iranian-French mission 
codirected by K. Mohammadkhani (PPRF) and R. Boucharlat (CNRS, Maison de l’Orient 
et de la Méditerranée de Lyon, UMR 5133 - Archéorient) with funds from the French 
Foreign Office. In 2012 the surveys took place in the frame of the Iranian-Italian mission 
codirected by A. Askari Chaverdi (Shiraz University) and P. Callieri (Bologna University). 
This mission is funded by Bologna University, the Italian Foreign Office and the Italian 
Research Ministry. For this mission, the survey works received the support of the Euro- 
pean Union thanks to a Marie-Curie Intra-European Fellowship (IEF) granted to S. Gondet. 
We would also like to thank Maliheh Tahmasbi, Iranian archaeologist, for her help in 
drawing some of the remains described here. 
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like numerous ancient quarries which were widely reused to carve rock-cut niches 
and cists (i.e. funeral pits). The quarry and funerary/ritual landscapes are closely 
interconnected in such a way that the south part of Kuh-e Hossein offers eloquent 
evidence of the important and evolving symbolic value of the mountain, often 
connected to the divine power for Zoroastrians. For the future, we are convinced 
that careful and intensive fieldwork focusing on the reliefs could help us to tackle 
some of the challenging archaeological questions remaining unanswered in the 
Fars Province, and particularly how funerary customs evolved through the ages, 
an aspect on which we still have a lot to learn. 


Keywords: Kuh-e Hossein, Ма45-е Rostam, Estahr, funerary customs, rock-cut 
niche, ossuary, dahmag, dakhma, Middle Persian, Zoroastrian religion, inscrip- 
tion, cemetery, quarry, landscape 


Context of the discovery and situation of the niches (S.G. & C.G.C.) 


A new group of four rock-cut niches was discovered in 2008 in the 
frame of the Iranian-French mission in Fars, while we were engaged in a 
survey of the remains of limestone quarries along the southern Kuh-e Hos- 
sein foothills. At that time the niches were only localized with GPS from 
afar but were not visited by the team, access being difficult and entailing 
quite a long hike. In 2012, while pursuing the surveys of the piedmonts in 
the frame of the Iranian-Italian mission at Persepolis, we were able to visit 
the site and study this funerary ensemble more closely. We then noticed 
several engraved Middle Persian inscriptions on limestone faces next to the 
niches. During the following 2013 fall mission Sébastien Gondet turned 
back to the site together with Prof. Carlo G. Cereti to describe and record 
the inscriptions and the niches. 

The niches are located 3 km to the east-northeast of Ма45-е Rostam 
(fig. 1), the Achaemenid royal necropolis housing the tombs of four King 
of Kings, and directly related to the royal site of Persepolis (Schmidt 1970). 
which shows a bilingual inscription celebrating a feat of archery by the 
Sasanian King Sabuhr I (Gignoux 2002). The niches are at an altitude of 
1900 m above sea level, and therefore 270 m above the mean plain level 
at the base of the mountain. The site overlooks a narrower part of the 
Persepolis plain, only 2 km in width, where the Sivand River flows between 
Kuh-e Hossein to the north and Kuh-e Rahmat to the south. Looking south 
we can see the ruins of the Sasanian/Islamic city of Estahr, which stretch 
over the plain along the southern bank of the river. 
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Although these new niches are high up in the mountain, the archaeo- 
logical landscape nearby is rich. There are numerous traces of stone quar- 
rying (Gondet 2015) and the niches are slightly above the Darra-ye Barra 
valley where other funerary rock-cut monuments had been found and sub- 
sequently published (Stronach 1966: 224-225, Huff 1991a: 91-92, Huff 
1995: 300, Boucharlat 1996). A broader perspective on the archaeology of 
the southern Kuh-e Hossein foothills leaves no doubt that the quarry 
remains and burial sites are the main distinctive features of this area, the 
latter often being carved in the faces cut to extract the stone, forming 
together a complex and intricate archaeological landscape. 


The group consists of four finished and two unfinished niches. The 
niches are cut at the base of a 100 m high cliff of hard limestone overlook- 
ing slopes formed by the accumulation of eroded blocks and outcrops of 
softer and cracked limestone (fig. 2). They are carved along a natural ledge 
that corresponds to the interface between two limestone benches. Its orien- 
tation is southwest to northeast and it measures approximately 100 m in 
length and 10 m in width. 

Taking into account their location, it is quite certain that these niches 
were carved into the rock and used for funerary practices by the inhabitants 
of Estahr, the regional capital during the years of the Sasanian dynasty and 
until the early Islamic period, when the capital moved to Shiraz (founded 
in 684 AD) and the latter gradually grew in importance to become the most 
important urban center in Fars. As shown in the following pages, the rock- 
cut niches must date back to the very early Islamic period when Estahr was 
still the main city of the Fars Province. 

Throughout the pre-Islamic period Fars, and specifically the area of 
Marvdast, was a stronghold of the Zoroastrian faith and the local dynasties. 
P. Callieri argues in favor of dating the foundation of Estahr to the reign of 
the dynasts of Fars, and thus essentially to the Arsacid domination over 
Iran (Callieri 2007: 14). During the four centuries of Sasanian rule Estahr 
was the main urban center in the region and had a very important role as a 
dynastic and religious center, hosting the dynastic fire dedicated to Anahid 
the Lady (Boyce 1998). The last Sasanian emperor, Yazdegard ІП, was 
crowned in Estahr and Sahrag, the marzbdn of Fars, was able to defend it 
against the first Arab incursion in 640 AD. However, it was conquered 
soon after, first in 643 and then, after a rebellion, definitively in 648 or 
649, when ‘Abd-Alläh b. "Amir, governor of Basra, took it, defeating the 
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Fig. 2. General view (towards NNW direction) of the cliff overlooking the southern 
foothills of Kuh-e Hossein and identification of the three pairs of rock-cut niches 


local potentate, Mahag?. The city's population was still prevalently Zoro- 
astrian in the early Islamic years, as attested both by the presence of areas 
displaying clear evidence of Zoroastrian funerary practices—the only dated 
Middle Persian funerary inscriptions in the area belonging to a period after 
the Islamic conquest—and by the rebellions against Arab rule. 

In this context the discovery of new funerary remains and inscriptions 
is of particular importance because there still is great uncertainty about the 
evolution of burial customs of the inhabitants Estahr associated with the 
major political changes undergone by the city and its province. Moreover, 
the presence of these remains and various other funerary monuments must 
be understood in the context of the function of the Kuh-e Hossein foothills 


? On Estahr see in general Streck & Miles 1978; Boyce 1998 and Bivar 1998. On the 
Arab conquest of Estahr, see also Zarrinküb 1975: 4 and 221-22. On recent archaeological 
activities in the site see Fontana et al. 2012 and Chegini et al. 2013. 
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as a ritual area connected to the urban center of Estahr throughout the 
Sasanian period and into the early Islamic period. This is clearly evidenced 
by two important Sasanian inscriptions on the Ka'aba-e Zardoët, one due 
to Sabuhr I, the other to the High Priest Kerdir, as well as the many royal 
bas-reliefs carved below the Achaemenian cruciform tombs. Generally 
speaking, in the Zoroastrian mind the connection between xwarrah and 
mountains appears to have had a certain significance (Gnoli 1999: 335). 


Description of the funerary remains (S.G.) 


General overview 


The group of rock-cut niches is divided into three pairs numbered 1 to 
3, going from northeast to southwest. Pair 1 is the only example of two 
finished recesses being coupled; the others combine one finished and one 
unfinished niche. The total distance between group 1 and 3 is 60 m. They 
are not regularly distributed: the distance between groups 1 and 2 is 25 m, 
while between groups 2 and 3 we measured 35 m. 

AII the finished niches present square openings with carved grooves 
forming a pointed arch shape above. Small evacuation channels are carved 
in the lower part of the front openings and are always set roughly in 
the middle of the lower side of these apertures. The finished burials have 
a frame around the openings marked by bands of clearer, lightly cut 
limestone. These frames present a rectangular shape topped by a conical 
pinnacle. The openings give access to vaulted semi-ellipsoidal empty 
spaces cut into the cliff with their long sides parallel to the face. The niches 
are at such a height from the ground that we were only able to take meas- 
urements for one accessible inner space in group 1, and it was impossible 
to draw the inner spaces. 

We detected nine inscriptions located near and under the pairs of niches: 
two near pair 1; four near pair 2 and three near pair 3. They are all inscribed 
using the Middle Persian (Pahlavi) cursive alphabet: eight are written ver- 
tically, while a minor one is written horizontally. 


Description 


For the detailed description of the niches, forms are given for each pair 
of niches. 
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* Rock-cut niches pair 1 (fig. 3) 


Height from ground: 3.8 m 

Openings dimensions: east niche 2 0.45x0.5 m (wxh); niche west — 
0.45x0.5 m 

Interiors dimensions: east niche = 0.65x0.7 m (wxl) 

Grooves: present on top of both openings but much eroded 

Frames: one common rectangular frame for both niches = 2.8x1.3 m; 
each niche is topped by rounded extensions of the frame of circa 0.3 m 
radius for the west niche (top part eroded) and 0.4 m for the east one. 

Inscriptions: one panel (inscriptions 1 and 2) located 1.7 m below the 
lower right corner of the opening east. 


* Rock-cut niches pair 2 (fig. 4) 


Height from ground: 3.1 m 

Openings dimensions: east niche = 0.4x0.4 m; west niche = 0.4x0.45 m 

Frames: rectangular, only for east niche 1.2x1.7 m, topped by rounded 
frame extensions of approximately 30 cm radius; absent for the unfinished 
west niche 

Grooves: present for the niche east showing pointed arch shape 

Interiors: cut for east niche but not measured; west niche only cut to 
approximately 10 cm in depth 

Inscriptions: one group of three inscriptions 4 m from lower right cor- 
ner of east niche, to the east (inscriptions 3, 4, and 5); one panel 2.7 m 
from lower left corner of west niche, to the west (inscription 6). 


* Rock-cut niches pair 3 (fig. 5) 


Height from ground: 3.5 m 

Openings: west niche = 0.4x0.4 m; east niche uncut 

Frames: for west niche 1x1.4 m, topped by rounded extensions of 
approximately 0.3 m; west niche only visible in the form of a square frame 
of 0.9 m side 

Grooves: present for the niche west forming pointed arch shape; only 
outlined for east niche 

Interiors: cut only for east niche but not measured 

Inscriptions: one panel 2 m from lower right corner of the west niche 
(inscription 9); one illegible inscription 1.2 m from the same corner 
(inscription 8); one inscription 3.2 m from the same corner (inscription 7) 
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Fig. 3. Sketch of the rock-cut niches, pair 1, and the panel of inscriptions 1 and 2 
(view towards north drawing: M. Tahmasbi) 


Fig. 4. Rock-cut niches pair 2 and location of four nearby inscriptions 
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Fig. 5. Rock-cut niches pair 3 and location of the three nearby inscriptions 
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Burial types 


When working on burial customs in the Fars region, we come up against 
the lack of standardized and generally recognized typologies to rely on. 
This is largely due to the heterogeneity of the published documentation and 
lack of common guidelines to describe funerary remains of various types. 
Another factor lies in the wide variety of customs observed, often showing 
scant evidence of any connection with a specific chronological period. 
With this scattered corpus it is indeed difficult to provide a well-structured 
overview. As a consequence the scholars who focused their attention on 
the funerary customs in Fars published their individual views based on 
their personal field observations, comparing interpretations only in a few 
particular and limited case studies. In absence of common documentation 
available the published overviews are not cumulative. There are several 
typologies, parallel to one another, but no sharing of experience or discus- 
sion of their cataloging, attribution and chronology. 

In the following paragraph we will focus discussion on the rock-cut 
niches alone to arrive at appropriate denomination of the Kuh-e Hossein 
monuments. The term “niche” is shared by most of the scholars working 
on the Fars region (Trümpelmann 1984, Boucharlat 1991, Huff 1988 & 
2004). The term “chamber” is also in use (Boucharlat 1978, Huff 1988 & 
2004) but we contend that use of this word should be restricted to larger 


? The recent PhD dissertation by M. Farjamirad (2013) at Ghent University under the 
supervision of Prof. E. Haerinck must be cited here. Her thesis was submitted in 2013 and 
she defended her PhD at the beginning of 2014. It concerns the mortuary practices in Iran 
from the Achaemenid to the late Sasanian periods. This important new overview could 
provide a basis for all new works on pre-Islamic burial customs in the Iranian world as 
constitutes a valid attempt to build an archaeological typo-chronology of tombs. Some of 
the ideas proposed in our article will in the near future have to be compared with the con- 
clusions she comes to in her researches, which we hope to see published as soon as possi- 
ble. In her proposed typology she also decides to use the term of “rock-cut niche" as 
distinguished from “rock-cut chamber". The term “niche” was also chosen in the frame 
of PhD works by S. Gondet (2011) setting out findings from prospections in the Persepo- 
lis region. 

^ For D. Huff, all types of funerary rock-cut remains carved in rock faces are gathered 
under the term “chamber” (Huff 2004: 584) or “Kamer”, its equivalent in German (Huff 
1988: 155). As for R. Boucharlat, there is a clear shift of denomination from his PhD 
(Boucharlat 1978) in which all tombs of this type are grouped under the term “chamber” 
to later publications (Boucharlat 1991), where he classified them under a common “niche” 


type. 
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burial complexes counting one or more tombs?, which may be either niches 
or cists, and including spaces dedicated to other functions (access to the 
tombs, ritual purpose, offering, etc...). Of the rock-cut monuments in the 
Persepolis region, the royal Achaemenid tombs of Naq3-e Rostam and the 
Terrace are the sole monuments of this type$. The qualifying term “rock- 
cut" is superfluous in the context of Central Iran, since in this area stony 
outcrops and cliffs represent the only environments where such niches 
have so far been found. Nevertheless, specification is necessary because 
further east, in Central Asia, there are funerary niches carved also in mud- 
brick monuments (Grenet 1984: 238). 

At this stage, any better characterization of the niches is difficult in the 
absence of a firm typology. R. Boucharlat has attempted a detailed classi- 
fication of all the funerary monuments of the south part of Iran’. In his 
PhD dissertation (Boucharlat 1978) he suggested classification in nine 
main types, with the rock-cut niche class divided into four subtype levels. 
In a later article R. Boucharlat (1991) reused the main classes but sug- 
gested a more simplified and solely dimension-based sub-typology. Indeed 
the use of other criteria such as shape of niches, frame ornamentation or 
closing system is too complex given the great variety of existing types. It 


5 We could refer to the definition given by B.A. Kipfer (2000: 105) for “chamber 
tomb" in her archaeological dictionary: “A prehistoric tomb, often megalithic, that con- 
tained a large burial chamber. [...]. The term is also used for a rock-cut tomb, especially 
the shaft-and-chamber tomb. [...]” 

The large funerary monument of the Kuh-e Ayyub mountain located a dozen kilome- 
ters northwest of the Persepolis Terrace and first published by L. Vanden Berghe (1953: 
7) and again with more details by D. Huff (1991b) might possibly be considered a rock-cut 
chamber. Indeed, the doorway at the opening gives access to a narrow room where people 
can stand in front of the funerary niche. 

7 E. Haerinck (1975: 158-163) published a typology of the rock-cut tombs of Kharg 
Island necropolis divided into four types. Types A to C correspond to niches and type D 
to cists. The various niche types depend on the shape of the interior space. A subdivision 
referring to the size of niches is also presented. E. Haerinck suggests associating each 
type with communities succeeding one another on the island from the Parthian to Early 
Islamic periods. So far this typology has remained restricted to the specific context of the 
Kharg Island where necropoleis are clearly delimited, tomb shapes probably more stan- 
dardized and the archaeological context better defined, and it would therefore be hard to 
extend this typology to other regions. However, in view of the criteria provided by 
E. Haerinck, the new rock-cut niches we publish here could be related to the type C 
defined at Kharg Island and attributed to Zoroastrian communities living there. Further 
information on the Kharg Island niches, focusing on the Christian ones, is provided by 
Steve 2003: 45-54. 
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is in terms of these various aspects that comparison between the new niches 
and the others known in the region will be tackled more thoroughly later 
in this article, allowing us to suggest some shared features for some of the 
Kuh-e Hossein rock-cut niches. At present the only way to group niches 
into meaningful types is on the basis of their dimension. As suggested by 
R. Boucharlat (1991: 73-74), the niches can be divided into two subtypes: 
the small ones (from 0.3 to 1 m in length) and the large ones (from 1.5 to 
3 m). This classification can be considered significant since dimensions are 
most probably linked to burial customs. Unlike the large niches, the small 
ones have insufficient room for an entire human corpse. In consequence 
the small niches might correspond to secondary places of deposit for 
human remains after preliminary treatment of the body. On the other hand, 
the larger niches can accommodate primary inhumations and could be 
related to other rituals. Given the size of their inner spaces (less than 1 m) 
we can conclude that the new niches from Kuh-e Hossein can be seen as 
belonging to the group of *small rock-cut niches". 

To define the type of tombs we could use the term “dakhma” (dahmag) 
since it is attested in our case in the inscriptions, as will be shown in the 
following part. Also this Middle Persian term is associated with “cham- 
ber" by D. Huff in his own typology for all the rock-cut tombs (Huff 
2004). Nevertheless, this word is closely associated with Zoroastrian burial 
customs (Boyce 1975: 109-110). In consequence, use of the word 
“dakhma” seems to restrict the use of the niches to the Zoroastrian people 
alone, while we know of small rock-cut niches topped by Christian crosses 
in the Kharg Island (Haerinck 1975: 163; Boucharlat 1991: 73, Pl. XXIII- 
fig.2/b, Pl. XXV-fig.4/a) located in the Persian Gulf some 300 km west of 
the Persepolis Plain*. In addition, this term should have referred to a wide 
range of mortuary ritual places (Boucharlat 1991: 74) and its sense may 
have changed over time (Boyce 1975: 109). Thus using it to denominate 
the niches could give rise to misunderstanding, and we prefer to avoid the 
use of the term *dakhma" for archaeological definition of types. 


* D. Huff (1989) also published a Christian rock-cut niche with double openings near 
the city of Estahr, between our new group of niches and the Persepolis Terrace. However, 
this niche comes to 1.7 m in length and is of a large type. 
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The inscriptions (C.G.C.) 


Middle Persian cursive inscriptions in the Marvdast plain 


The area around Naqÿ-e Rostam and the Sasanian and early Islamic site 
of Estahr is rich in late Middle Persian cursive inscriptions, probably dat- 
ing from the 7th century AD, mostly written vertically?. The newly discov- 
ered inscriptions belong to a complex funerary landscape (see above) and 
study of them should take into consideration the other epigraphic monu- 
ments in the area. Naq3-e Rostam itself is the site of important inscriptions 
executed by the order of Sasanian Kings and of the High Priest Kerdir, as 
in the case of the other dynastic sanctuary Naq3-1 Rajab, while a number 
of historically less significant, but still very interesting late Middle Persian 
inscriptions are found in the hills surrounding the Marvdast plain!?. 

Of the funerary inscriptions found in the area, the closest comparison to 
those in Kuh-e Hossein is with the inscriptions on the Sah Esmzil cliff, 
quite close to Naq3-e Rostam (fig. 1; Gropp & Nadjmabadi 1970: 205-207). 
Twenty four niches!! are carved into the rock, six of which accompanied 
by a vertical inscription. Unfortunately, none of these inscriptions contain 
a date, though all may possibly be assigned to the 7th century on stylistic 
and lexical grounds. 

On the other side of the valley, near to the historical town of Estahr, 
another group of funerary inscriptions is found on the side face of a lime- 
stone bench, the upper face of which forms a natural flat slab. These are 
collectively known as the Taht-e Tavus inscriptions, this being the tradi- 
tional name of the small Qajar fort on the Estahr mound. A total of four 
funerary inscriptions are known to us from this site, three carved in the 
rock near a flat slab which are probably associated with three small cists 


? On late Middle Persian inscriptions written vertically as is the case, in the Central 
Asiatic context, also of Sogdian texts, see Henning (1958: 46-48). 

10 On Middle Persian monumental inscriptions see now Huyse 2009: 90-102, for a 
thorough survey of cursive inscriptions see Tafazzoli (1997: 97-107). 

П W, Henning (1958: 47; with reference to E. Herzfeld) had already arrived at the 
conclusion that such niches should correctly be called dahmag rather than astodän, the 
former being the term used in the inscriptions themselves. The latter term, азїбайп 
Cstwd'n) is attested in an inscription discovered in Kazerun (Kaz I), see Hassuri 1984: 
93. On dahma and astodàn see also de Blois 1993 with earlier bibliography. 
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(each less than 1m long) carved іп the limestone slab itself, !? and a fourth 
carved on an isolated block, probably the base of a free-standing ossuary. 
Two inscriptions are dated, one to day Bahram, month Hordad, year 33 of 
Yazdegard (664 AD), the other to day Spandarmad, month Bahman, year 
43 of Yazdegard (675 Ар)". Both dates being calculated from Yazde- 
gard's accession year (631 AD) and not from the emperor's death (651 AD; 
see further Henning 1958: 47; Gropp 1969: 258-262; de Menasce 1957; 
Gropp & Nadjmabadi 1970: 207; Frye 1970: 152-155 and Tafazzoli 1997: 
102-103). 

To complete the overview, several other cursive non-funerary inscrip- 
tions were found nearby. An inscription commemorating various individu- 
als, but still of doubtful interpretation in many of its details, was engraved 
on à column found in the area of Bag-e Lardi and is today kept in the 
museum of Persepolis. According to Henning (1958: 48), it may be slightly 
more recent than the others (Sprengling 1953: 70-71; de Menasce 1956: 
428-31; Frye 1970: 156). Two more inscriptions were found at Maqsudabad, 
on the piedmont of the Kuh-e Rahmat massif; both are ownership inscrip- 
tions, one affirming Geswadan's proprietorship of an estate, the other his 
possession of a well (de Menasce 1956: 423-427). Finally, a short and 
unclear cursive inscription was found on the Kuh-e Hossein and published 
without much commentary by S. Nadjmabadi (1979). 

All these inscriptions are written in a cursive form of the Middle Persian 
alphabet that is quite close to the “libresque” script found in Zoroastrian 
books. The only dated engravings go back to the first years of Arab domin- 
ion in Fars, which may suggest a similar date for all other funerary and 
non-funerary cursive inscriptions in the area, though this is by no means 
certain. 


12 All three cists present grooves to which may have fitted a lid, suggesting that they 
may have been used as ossuaries. According to modern Parsi funerary customs, still 
observed by the Zoroastrian community in India, the corpse is exposed in funerary towers 
(dakhmas). Once the flesh has been devoured by vultures and other birds of prey, the 
bones gather in the inner well of the dakhma. On Parsi funerary customs and on the con- 
struction of the dakhmas see Modi 1922: 49-82 and 231-238. See infra. 

13 Thus following A. Tafazzoli and G. Gropp, К. Frye reads 23 with a question mark. 
However, both G. Gropp's tracing of the inscription (1969: 259) and the photo of the 
calque found in Frye (1970: pl. IV) suggest reading 33. 
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The new inscriptions 


* Inscriptions 1 and 2 (fig. 6) 


Found to the right of the first pair of niches, immediately adjacent one 
to the other. Inscription 1 is to the left of inscription 2. 

For inscription 1 (on the right side of the panel), only two lines survive, 
and only one word in the second line is clearly legible: 


(ZNE d) [...](yh)[...] 
Es ] NPSE 


(еп *d)[ahmag] 71 [...] xwes 
“(This is ....) own (dakhma)" 


Though tempting, the reading in line one is far from certain. Should it 
be correct, as we believe, it would mean that line one once continued much 
further than is visible today. A second hypothesis conjectures one or more 
lines above our first surviving line, which would then contain the name of 
the dead person. 


Fig. 6. Middle Persian Inscriptions 1 and 2. 
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Inscription 2 is on six lines and is badly worn: 


ZNE dhmk' 
Y mtr(GDE) 


APS [.....] ( YHWN)[ t] 
lI Wi] 
beel S Das] 


Еп dahmag i Mihr-(xwarrah) 1 *Mihr-[...] u-$ [...] baw[ad][...] 
“This is the dakhma of Mihr-xwarrah son of Mihr- may .... be for\ 
to him" 


The personal name Mihr-Xwarrah is not otherwise found in Middle 
Persian, though its inverse compound Xwarrah-Mihr is attested once on a 
seal (Gignoux 1986: 188). A parallel is found in Sogdian myrprn /Mir- 
farn/ (Lurje 2010:256). Compounds ending in -farr are well attested in 
Middle Persian onomastics, while names containing —xwarrah are much 
rarer.'* The reading of the patronymic is tentative; alternatively, one may 
suppose [h]mp- /Ham-p-/ ог the semantically improbable [A]Mp- /Mad- 
p-/ on account of the abraded area preceding the m. Lines five and six are 
barely visible. 


* Inscriptions 3, 4 and 5 (fig. 7) 
This group of inscriptions is located to the right of the second pair of 


niches. 


Inscription 3, is written in very small letters, only the beginning left, and 
difficult to read: 


ZNE [dh](mk)[...] 
En *dahmag ... 
“This is the dakhma ...” 


Exceptionally, it is written horizontally and not vertically as are the 
others. Possibly it was never meant to be a complete funerary inscription. 


14 Gignoux 1986: 27-28, 150 and 86, lists only Abzüd-xwarrah, Purr-xwarrah and 
Farrox-xwarrah, while Gignoux 2003: 32, adds Dad-xwarrah. 
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Fig. 7. Middle Persian inscriptions 3, 4 and 5. 
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Inscription 4 consists of an isolated personal name: 
m'hp'n 
mähbän 


“protected by the moon"? 


The name is not attested in Middle Persian onomastics, but other names 
in —ban are known to us, such as Adurban, Mihrban, but also Marzbàn and 
Xügban!$. 

Inscription 5 also consists of a personal name: 

mhgwánsp' 


máhgusnasp 
“Mah and Gusnasp” 


This name is widely attested in Middle Persian epigraphy”. 


Inscription 6 (fig. 8) 


Inscription 6 is found to the right of the second group of niches, its first 
two lines are preserved sufficiently well, while the last three are more 
deteriorated. 


ZNE dhmkyh!* 


"hynpnd 
Y (hwldt'... m) 
[whst p](hl)[w]m 


b[hl YHWWN't] 


Еп *dahmag *i Ahén-pand i Hordád-...[wahist p](ahl)[o]m ba[hr 
Бауғаа| 

“This is the dakhma of Ahen-pand son of Hordad-[...] may Paradise 
be (his best lot)" 


15 Less probably “protecting the moon”. 
Gignoux 1986: 31, 127, 120 and 186 respectively. 
Gignoux 1986: 112. 
18 Note the peculiar spelling dhmkyh for dhmk Y, similar errors are common in Zoro- 
astrian Pahlavi texts. 


ч е 
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Fig. 8. Middle Persian Inscription n. 6 
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A name Ahén is attested once on a seal (Gignoux 1986: 41); the alterna- 
tive spelling reported by Gignoux *tyn’n should not be considered a vari- 
ant, but an entirely different name: Aden (Shaked 1991, 381) and therefore 
Ahen-Gusnasp (tyngwsnsp’, Gignoux 2003: 22) should rather be read 
Adén-Gusnasp. Pand “counsel, advice" is attested in three names: Dénar- 
pand, Hu-Pand and Pand (Gignoux 1986: 76, 100, 747). The reconstruc- 
tion of the name Hordäd- in line three is only tentative. 


* [nscriptions 7 (fig. 9), 8 and 9 (fig. 10) 


This group of inscriptions is found to the right of the third pair of niches. 
Inscription 9 is by far the best preserved of the newly found inscriptions in 
Kuh-e Hossein, while number 8 is unfortunately no longer legible. 


Inscription 7 is isolated: 
krtn 


kardan 
*to do" 


Inscription 8 is no longer legible, although we may conjecture that it 
begins with (ZN)[E dhmk ...] “this is the Dakhma...". 


Inscription 9, very well preserved, though presenting minor damage, is 
on four lines: 


ZNE dhmkyhP hwrdt-gwënsp Y 
wyh'whrmzddt NPSE (AY)T 
whst(^) p'hlwm 

bhl YHWWN't 


en *dahmag *i hordäd-gu$nasp i weh-ohrmazd-dàd xwes ast wahist 
pahlom bahr bawad 

“This is the own dakhma of Hordàád-Gusnasp (son) of Weh-Ohrmazd- 
däd, may paradise be his best lot" 


19 See note 18. 
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Fig. 9. Middle Persian inscription 7 


Hordàd-Gusnasp is a copulative compound of a type well known in 
Middle Persian onomastics. Though not attested as such, both of the mem- 
bers forming the pair are widely used in personal names of Sasanian times. 
The second name is more problematic, probably containing an error. The 
reading chosen, wyh'whrmzddt, presupposes an erroneous writing of the 
sequence [-mzd-], but would provide a perfectly acceptable Zoroastrian 
name, since wyh (We) is well attested (Gignoux 1986: 177-181; 2003, 
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388 


Fig. 10. Middle Persian Inscription 9 
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65-66) and "whrmzddt (Ohrmazd-ddd) is known both from the Middle 
Persian epigraphic tradition (Gignoux 1986: 139; 2003a, 53) and from the 
Syriac Nebenüberlieferung in the alternative form hwrmyzdd (Hormizd- 
däd) (Gignoux, Jullien, Jullien 2009: 82). Other possibilities, also implying 
emendations and semantically less convincing, аге wyh’n-hw rdt (Wehan- 
Xwahardäd\Xwährdäd); n«y»&'n hw[' ]rdt (*Nisan-*Hordàád), wyh nhw[] 
rdt (Wehan-Hordad). The last word in line 2 is difficult to read. The sur- 
viving letters suggest AYT (ast “is”), which would give the following 
meaning “This is the Dakhma of ....". Alternatively one could read (BR) 
E (pus “воп”) so as to read *...Hordad-Gusnasp, Weh-Ohrmazd-dad's own 
son", a possible interpretation, though less in line with the ductus and not 
without difficulties. 


Remarks and comparisons 


The inscriptions of Kuh-e Hossein fall into two distinct typologies, both 
well attested. Inscriptions numbers 1, 2, 6, 9, and possibly 8 all begin with 
the words én dahmag i ... “This is the dakhma of ...", translated by W. 
Henning (1958: 47) as “dies ist das Grab уоп...”. Numbers 4, 5, and 7, 
are all isolated names or words, somewhat similar to the stonemason's 
signatures attested in Bisotun (see Gropp & Nadjmabadi 1979: 208). 
Finally, inscription number 3 could belong to either of these groups, though 
we prefer to consider it an isolated trial by the scribe. 

The names attested in these inscriptions all fit in quite well with Sasan- 
ian Zoroastrian onomastics, and the inscription's ductus does not differ 
significantly from what is known from other inscriptions in the area. The 
formulary used suggests a unitary nature for this cemetery, which may 
either have belonged to a single family or have been managed by a single 
entity. On account of the remote location and the less refined execution of 
the inscriptions—not the script itself, which is at times very elegant—we 
could conjecture that these inscriptions may be later than the ones in Taht-e 
Tavus, though this is far from certain. 


The funerary landscape of the southern Kuh-e Hossein foothills (S.G.) 


An overview 


The total of known funerary remains amount to 91 along the 4 km 
Kuh-e Hossein southwestern foothills section considered here. We decided 
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to disregard some debated remains such as the rock-cut beds?? or the iso- 
lated column?! on top of Naq&-e Rostam cliffs because their function is 
much more in question. This number only takes into account the clearly 
identified tombs published after various archaeological surveys carried 
out from the 1950's to the 1970's over this area (Vanden Berghe 1953, 
Stronach 1966, Gropp & Nadjmabadi 1970, Schmidt 1970, Kleiss 1976, 
Boucharlat 1978, Huff 1988, Boucharlat 1991, Kleiss 1993, Huff 2004). 
During our surveys we accurately located most of these monuments with 
a GPS. To draw the map (Fig.1) of the funerary landscape of Kuh-e 
Hossein southwestern foothills we used our data and also gathered some 
cartographic data derived from the few earlier existing maps (Kleiss 1976: 
Abb.1, Abb.13; Boucharlat 1978: Fig.12, Fig.13). To the data so far estab- 
lished we add several funerary remains east of the Darra-ye Barra valley 
thanks to our surveys: the four new niches published here, two looted 
cairns?” next to them and, on a relief stretching below, two small niches 
and one small cist as well as an Islamic cemetery gathering dozen of unin- 
scribed tombs. 

The resulting picture shows a rich and varied funerary landscape. The 
rock-cut cists and niches, small or large in a balanced proportion, consti- 
tute the major part of mortuary remains. Nevertheless there are also the 
royal chamber tombs of the Naq3-e Rostam necropolis, cairns and Islamic 


20 They are probably related to mortuary rituals but their function (from exposure plat- 
form to mausoleum) and date (Sasanian to Arsacid on the base of undecipherable inscrip- 
tions) are still doubtful and much debated (cf. Schmidt 1970: 10, Schippmann 1971, Trüm- 
pelmann 1984: 328; Huff 1988: 152-154 & 2004: 617). 

?! Tf it is of funerary function, we prefer to retain the hypothesis advanced by D. Huff 
(1992: 216, 2004: 613-614) that it could be the support of a plugged ossuary despite the 
fact that there is no hole in its top, unlike other pillars of Pengan or Qanat-e Bag that 
served him as comparative examples. The pythos grave hypothesis proposed by L. Trüm- 
pelmann (1984: 323-326) must be rejected because it is only based on the presence of a 
majority of jar sherds on the surface of the nearby slopes as published by W. Kleiss (1976: 
150). The argument is too weak to suggest such a new type of burial custom given that the 
slope west of Ма45-е Rostam, where Kleiss observed ceramics, were occupied in an unde- 
termined period (maybe Sassanian/Islamic given the ceramics published by Kleiss and our 
personal observation). Most likely the sherds could come from this settlement phase. 

22 Both cairns, less than 2 m in diameter, had burst open and are difficult to describe 
with precision. They are of Type 1 according to the classification published by Boucharlat 
(1989: 677-678): a pile of small stones with no internal chamber visible. For one we could 
see some dressed stables that could correspond to the small remaining part of the basement 
of a single internal chamber. Therefore these cairns could have been of another type 
impossible to determine. Boucharlat made the same suggestion for most of the Type 1 
cairns he recorded during his surveys. 
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burials. These data show that the slopes of the mountain were used for 
a long period of time, from Achaemenid to Islamic times, to bury or deposit 
the bones of the deceased. The various types of tombs attest to the varied 
funerary customs of the people who lived іп the vicinity and their evolu- 
tions over time. At present it is difficult to develop a well-established 
scheme of these evolutions without more accurate global studies of the 
remains and their chronology. Nevertheless, in the concluding part of this 
article we will tentatively suggest some elements to place the new niches 
in their broader funerary and archaeological landscape. 


Necropoleis and cemeteries along Kuh-e Hossein 


Working now on reliable cartographic data and an accurate mapping of 
the funerary remains, their spatial organization constitutes the first step in 
analyzing this landscape. By analyzing the overview map of the funerary 
remains we can observe that they are not regularly distributed along the 
foothills. They seem gathered into three clusters: the first with the most 
numerous tombs at the southwest corner of the Kuh-e Hossein mountain 
from Nagë-e Rostam to Sah Esmäil valley; the second concentrated near the 
midpoint between Ма45-е Rostam and Darra-ye Barra valley; the third, in 
which the new niches stand, is between Darra-ye Barra valley and a rise 
oriented North-South located 1 km to the east (fig. 1). 

The question now is to determine whether this spatial organization bears 
significance in terms of funerary customs. Here we face the complex task 
of offering a comprehensive description of such a widespread and varied 
funerary landscape, and we come up against a problem of terminology. We 
might begin with a tentative interpretation of these three areas as several 
cemeteries forming together a wide but sparse necropolis along the Kuh-e 
Hossein slopes. Both terms “necropolis” and “cemetery” lack a single, 
generally acknowledged definition. What emerges from perusal of various 
archaeological dictionaries is, we believe, the fact that "necropolis" is 
basically used to name an extensive and long term used funerary area 
including not only tombs, of different periods and/or customs, but also 
other remains related but not necessarily used to deposit human remains”. 


23 This definition takes into account the following one given by Kipfer (2000: 384): 
""Necropolis' normally describes large and important burial areas that were in use for 
long periods, 'cemetery' smaller and more homogeneous sites; cemeteries may also be 
subdivisions of a necropolis" Another is given by the Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
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In the context of Egyptian or Classical World archaeology this term is 
often used to designate the funerary areas of the cities (burials and all 
funeral-related types of monuments). The term “cemetery” seems, rather, 
to be used to designate a more uniform group of burials with common dat- 
ing and characteristics? 

In this respect, L. Trümpelmann (1984: 328) interprets Naq3-e Rostam 
and its close vicinity as a large “town of the dead” given the numerous 
burials located along the southwestern corner of the Kuh-e Hossein moun- 
tain and the varied monuments related to death rituals. Trümpelmann’s 
hypothesis is to be criticized from several points of view, particularly 
because he tends to include all the archaeological data published by Kleiss 
(1976) in a single funerary interpretation while the archaeological land- 
scape of this area is much more varied. Nevertheless, we find his idea quite 
plausible; however, we need to define the spatial organization of the area 
more fully. This necropolis could be divided into two cemeteries, the Sàh 
Esmail group of 24 late Sasanian small rock-cut niches (Henning 1958: 47; 
Gropp & Nadjmabadi 1970: 205-208) and Ха45-е Rostam. However, 
we must consider that NaqS-e Rostam also constitutes the necropolis of 
Achaemenid Persepolis because it is not only a royal cemetery but a funer- 
ary complex” with rock-cut chamber tombs and the tower today known as 
Ka'aba-ye Zardost. Besides these two places, a number of burials (rock-cut 
niches and cists) and various other remains most probably related to funer- 
ary practices (rock-cut beds on top of Naqë-e Rostam cliff for example) 
together form an extensive necropolis in respect of the definition suggested 
before. Various types of funerary remains are to be seen there, including 
not only burial places, and the southwestern corner of the Kuh-e Hossein 
probably had a particular symbolic function from at least the Achaemenid 
until late Sassanian. Over time the symbolic importance of this place was 
enhanced by the presence of the numerous Sassanian rock-cut reliefs. 


Archaeology (2% ed. 2008; “An area of tombs, temples, and pathways which together 
amount to а ‘city of the dead".) 

24 See note 23, “cemetery” might also designate a subdivision of the “necropolis”, 
although in the same definition (Kipfer 2000: 384) it is pointed out that “necropolis” is 
also used as an alternative word for “cemetery”. The definition of “cemetery” in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Archaeology is quite laconic: “Any group of two or more 
separate or substantive graves" and of little help in our case study. 

25 On regular rituals at NaqS-e Rostam, in unidentified places, for deceased royalty and 
more specifically offerings known in the Persepolis fortification tablets as Sumar, see Hen- 


kelmann 2008: 287—289, 404, 546—547. 
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The question now is to assign a particular symbolic function to all the 
Kuh-e Hossein foothills surveyed east of the southwest corner necropolis. 
Here we must take into consideration the low concentration of burial 
features and the uncertainty of their chronology. The several funerary 
remains could correspond to limited and isolated deposits that do not prove 
a particular specific symbolic value of the mountain slopes east of Ма45-е 
Rostam. The corpus available is too weak to suggest that the Kuh-e Hossein 
mountain forms a sacred landscape as a whole, continuously in use from 
the Achaemenid until early Islamic times. These tombs probably contained 
the human remains of a (very small) part of Estahr's inhabitants, designat- 
ing this region as one of the funerary areas of this long lived city as well 
as the north part of the Kuh-e Rahmat. In this respect we must confine 
application of the term “necropolis” to the Naqÿ-e Rostam surroundings 
alone, and consider that further east the foothills served occasionally 
to bury people from Estahr because of its proximity. What we should stress 
is a general symbolic value of the mountainous landscape for Estahr inhab- 
itants given the numerous funeral remains nearby both on the Kuh-e 
Hossein and the Kuh-e Rahmat. 

As a concluding remark on our doubts about description and denomina- 
tion of features, it is also difficult to determine if both concentration areas 
east to Naq3-e Rostam correspond to what is considered a cemetery since 
the types of tombs are not uniform. However, on the evidence of several 
niches of the same type with comparable inscriptions, we suggest consider- 
ing our particular new group as one cemetery. For the others, we will see in 
the following pages that this concentration could otherwise be accounted for. 


A reused quarry landscape 


A complete overview of the ancient quarries along the Kuh-e Hossein 
is published in the present volume (Gondet 2015). We suggest that the 
majority of these quarry remains were Achaemenid in date and that they 
were exploited to extract hard, good quality limestone blocks for construc- 
tion of the Persepolis Terrace complex. On the overview map the outlines 
of the several extraction areas are shown. 

On superimposing the distribution map of tombs over that of the extrac- 
tion places (fig. 1) we can clearly observe that both types of remains are 
associated. Except for the Sah Esma‘il valley, the rock-cut niches and cists 
are located within quarrying areas. What we have here must certainly be a 
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secondary reuse of the quarry landscape for funerary purposes. Some of 
the tombs were carved into abandoned faces or unfinished blocks to take 
advantage of the already flattened surfaces, easier to carve?. The group of 
tombs between the Naqë-e Rostam and Darra-ye Barra valley offers a good 
example of large rock-cut niches carved into a quarrying face. Here a huge 
block fallen from the overhanging cliffs was partly exploited and a niche 
was cut in its eastern face after it had been abandoned". Nearby, an unfin- 
ished cylindrical block was also reused to engrave a small standing figure 
(Huff 1984: 240-242) possibly linked to the funerary remains. Looking 
further east, in the Darra-ye Barra valley, it has now been clearly demon- 
strated by D. Huff (1995) that the huge block published as a fire altar by 
D. Stronach (1966) is carved with three small rock-cut cists and niches on 
its top. Elsewhere (Gondet 2015) we suggest that these tombs had been cut 
in an unfinished quarried block. It is located at the base of a last area 
stretching as far as the foot of the cliff, where numerous other big blocks 
measuring several meters in length and width were left unfinished. 

The four new niches published here are not carved in quarried faces but 
in natural vertical cliff faces. However they dominate an extensive quarry- 
ing area where blocks fallen from the cliffs are exploited. By far most of 
the rock-cut funerary monuments are not carved directly in abandoned 
quarrying faces or blocks but nearby. One hypothetical explanation could 
be that the presence of flattened rock surfaces served as ready to carve out 
for niches or cists. Use of the area was then extended to other suitable rock 
surfaces, naturally flat and artificially flattened, in the vicinity, and a con- 
centration of tombs thus formed. 

This reuse of the quarry landscape also suggests relative dating for the 
rock-cut mortuary monuments. Generally speaking, they should be poste- 
rior to the quarrying activities. As we conjecture that the major quarrying 
activity should be Achaemenid, given the size of the blocks extracted (the 
case of Darra-ye Barra is particularly illustrative), the rock-cut monuments 
should, then, be post-Achaemenid. This relative dating is in accordance 
with the absolute dating offered by the inscribed rock-cut niches. 


?6 "This funerary reuse of quarry landscape to save resources and efforts is not unusual, 
see Bloxam 2009: 176 for examples from ancient Turkish contexts and Whitehouse 1968: 
5 for southern Iran where the large Islamic cemeteries of Siraf reused ancient quarry areas. 

27 Described, drawn and photographed by Boucharlat 1978: 363, Fig.66-a, РІ.20-а & 
1991: PLXXIII/Fig.2c; photographed by Huff 1988: Tafel 49-3; drawn by Kleiss 1993: 
Abb.4. 
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To conclude, this merging of funerary and quarry landscape has conse- 
quences for interpretation of certain archaeological features, particularly in 
the case of some small circular pits located between NaqS-e Rostam and 
Sah Esmail. In earlier studies all were often interpreted as cavities in which 
fires burned (i.e. “fire bowl"), scholars basing their interpretation on the 
sole evidence of one example of a circular hole with a sculpted rim located 
near Ма45-е Rostam (Stronach 1966: 226, Fig.19; Kleiss 1993: 144, 
Abb.16-1). D. Huff (2004: 613-614) suggested an alternative hypothesis 
for this particular hole: it could correspond to a column base for a pillar 
ossuary like the isolated column standing on the eastern top end of the 
Naq&-e Rostam cliff. Even if this particular hole could effectively be a 
column base, we do not believe this interpretation could be extended to all 
the existing round pits in the area, as suggested by D. Huff (2004: 614). 
The interpretation of the round pits corresponding to simple circular holes 
carved in the bedrocks (Huff 2004: PI.VII-5) can be considered alterna- 
tively in the light of the presence of large quarries northwest to Naqÿ-e 
Rostam. Indeed they could correspond to fixing points for lifting equip- 
ment used by the quarrymen to move the blocks; in fact, we know of some 
such examples at the Qadamgah site at the south end of the Kuh-e Rahmat 
mountain (Bessac 2007: 193-194). 


The new niches and the funerary customs of the Marvdast Plain 


The new niches of the upper Darra-ye Barra valley published here could 
support close comparisons with others published over the Persepolis region 
taking into account the frame style around the openings and the presence 
of Middle Persian inscriptions. 

With regard to the frame style, the closest comparisons are located along 
the Kuh-e Hossein slopes. We can observe that four rock-cut niches from 
the Sah Esmäl valley show conical pinnacles above the opening (Gropp 
& Nadjmabadi 1970: Abb.19; Trümpelmann 1991: Abb. 42). Four further, 
comparable examples were published by Huff. Three niches are part of one 
group (Huff 1988: Abb.7 & Taf. 48-3,4; Huff 2004: PI.VIII-14): two 
small rock-cut niches of comparable size to those published here and a 
miniature one, identified by Huff (1988: 161) as a child's tomb. Their 
exact location is uncertain, there being no map in Huff's articles. In his 
article, Huff first located this group near the Darra-ye Barra valley (Huff 
1988: 161) and further he placed it to the north of Ма45-е Rostam (Huff 
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1988: Abb.7). The fourth example is part of a pair of niches (Huff 1988: 
Taf.48-2). For this niche the only indication is that it is located near Ха45-е 
Rostam. Thus these four niches are certainly located in the Kuh-e Hossein 
foothills and most probably north of Ма45-е Rostam since we saw no sign 
of these tombs during our surveys towards the east. We did not observe 
comparable frames in other parts of the Persepolis plain during our field- 
work in the region, nor in published examples. In consequence we can 
suggest that this type of niche with conical pinnacle seems to be concen- 
trated mostly in the Kuh-e Hossein foothills as part of larger group of 
niches (Sah Esmzil) or forming pairs, like our new case published here?*. 

Besides the comparison based on the decoration around the openings, 
the discoveries of the four new ones give us further examples of inscribed 
niches. Once again, the closest comparison can be drawn with the Sah 
Esmail cemetery, where 6 of the 24 niches display inscriptions (see above). 
Taking into account the drawing made by G. Gropp (1970: Abb.19), these 
inscriptions are not located near decorated niches. As a consequence the 
presence of funerary inscriptions is not limited to niches with frame topped 
by conical pinnacles. This also applies to the other published funerary 
inscriptions in the region grouped at the northwestern end of the Kuh-e 
Rahmat. One group of three panels is linked to three small cists near Estahr 
(inscriptions of Taht-e Tavus: see supra; cf. Gropp 1969: 258-260, Frye 
1970: 152-155; Huff 1988: 173, Abb. 15; Huff 2004: 607). A little further 
south, one inscription is carved on the face of an abandoned and unfinished 
limestone carved block reused as funerary monument with a small round 
cist dug at its top (Trümpelmann 1984 : 323 et 324, fig.7 ; Huff 1992 : 
216-217, see supra). We may therefore conclude that the use of inscrip- 
tions is not restricted to one type of funerary remains. These inscriptions, 
all referring to dakhmas (dahmag), could correspond to various solutions 
for a common practice of secondary bone deposition. For our new niches, 
the interesting point here is that we observed nine different inscriptions, 
four containing the term dakhma in reference to the niches. This difference 
in number between inscriptions (complete and incomplete) and niches (fin- 
ished and unfinished) suggest that the cavities might have been used for 
several dead people, which was perfectly feasible given the adequate size 
of the inner spaces. 


28 For some comments on the reasons for the grouping of niches by pairs, see Huff 
2004: 596-597. 
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Ав pointed out earlier, the striking common feature of all the Middle 
Persian cursive funerary inscriptions in the region is that they mostly date 
back to the 7% century AD, i.e. the Early Islamic transition period. Thus 
the new niches bear out the idea that the appearance of inscriptions carved 
in rocks next to niches and cists might date to the 7" century AD. Lacking 
archaeological context evidence of the settlement evolution in the area dur- 
ing this period, and more particularly in the absence of accurate informa- 
tion from excavations at Estahr, it is very difficult to link this phenomenon 
to broader socio-political changes in the region. However, we suggest a 
possible relationship between the profound changes that occurred with the 
Islamic expansion and the appearance of the inscriptions, which could have 
been to mark out the tombs of the dead of Zoroastrianism persuasion in 
a clearly visible manner”. Also the position of the niches, placed safely 
high up in the mountain, might have had to do with the growing Islamic 
presence in the plain below. 

In a certain way the new niches from Kuh-e Hossein accord with the 
hypotheses on the evolution of funerary customs in Fars suggested by 
D. Huff (2004: 596-602): based only on dated inscribed small rock-cut 
niches (all dakhmas according to him), he suggests that the size of the 
cavities diminished from the post-Achaemenid towards the late Sassanian 
period. Suggesting an evolution of burial customs, Huff assumes that the 
funerary remains are well dated but we need to qualify this idea. The rock- 
cut tombs, all looted long ago, are very difficult to date. Apart from the 
Royal chambers of Naq3-e Rostam and Persepolis Terrace, the funerary 
remains taken in consideration are often dated only on the basis of the 
frame style. To illustrate the difficulty in dating with such criteria, we can 
sum up the dating hypotheses for Ahur-e Rostam, a funerary site located 
some kilometers south of the Persepolis Terrace. Here the niches sculpted 
with columns topped by bulls have been successively dated back to: 
Achaemenid (Vanden Berghe 1953: 7); Post-Achaemenid (von Gall 1974: 
143); late Arsacid/early Sassanian (Huff 2004: 598). Each author presents 
valid arguments which we will not debate here. This list serves to show the 
difficulty in fixing a date for uninscribed niches, even if they are deco- 
rated. For the time being we can only stress that it is impossible to discuss 


29 With these observations we must take into consideration the possibility that appar- 
ently uninscribed funerary remains could have presented epitaphs painted or carved on 
perishable materials. 
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the evolution of burials customs in the absence of accurate dating and 
accurate characterization of various types of rock-cut funerary remains. 

To sum-up our discussions we are able to conclude as follows: the new 
niches of Kuh-e Hossein are examples of rare well-dated funerary remains 
in the region and illustrate one type of funerary custom in use in the Perse- 
polis region during the 7% century AD. These remains are situated in a rich 
and various funerary landscape in which the smallest rock-cut niches and 
cists proving comparable are most probably dedicated mainly to Zoroas- 
trian practices. If the reuse of Achaemenid quarries to dig rock-cut funer- 
ary monuments may indicate a post-Achaemenid dating for a large number 
of them, the accurate chronological information necessary to place our 
niches in a global evolution of funerary customs from Achaemenid to early 
Islamic times is still lacking. 


Towards comprehensive studies of the funerary landscape 


In southwestern Iran, and particularly in Central Fars, the lack of data 
on funerary customs is quite dramatic whatever the period considered. 
Focusing on the Persepolis region, very few cemeteries have been exca- 
vated and published with the exception of the Persepolis Spring Ceme- 
tery located north to the Persepolis Terrace, partly excavated and pub- 
lished by E. Schmidt (1957: 114-124). While it is true that excavations 
on Chalcolithic and Bronze Age sites revealed numerous burials, often 
isolated, disseminated on several tepes of the region, the former excava- 
tion revealed no necropolis comparable to the famous Sus, Marlik, Sialk, 
Sahr-e Sohta or Jiroft ones. However, this lack must only be seen as a 
shortcoming in the archaeological documentation, and cannot be the base 
of interpretation in absentia. Our survey works over the Persepolis region, 
illustrated here with the publication of six new niches, offer the basis to 
draw up new plans for research on the funerary landscape. 

With regard to the study of the known rock-cut remains, we must 
adopt the same cautious approaches to dating and techniques as the rock 
engravings specialists (Whitley 2012). АП the uninscribed funerary 
remains should be restudied, firstly by considering the archaeological 
context on the site, local and regional scale. Excavations at the foot of the 
remains could bring to light data on the carving and its dating. With care- 
ful, systematic surveys around funerary monuments we could place the 
tombs in the context of the local settlement dynamics. Another path to 
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explore could be through new, accurate studies of the rock-cut funerary 
remains With the latest analysis and dating techniques used by rock art 
specialists: micro-analyses to detect pigment traces; various techniques 
dating the rock varnish deposited after carving... Only with а compre- 
hensive program should it be possible to better characterize these rock- 
cut remains. 

New data on funerary practices means also new directions in the 
archaeological research strategy. The new discovery of the niches in the 
Kuh-e Hossein demonstrates the importance of careful survey in moun- 
tainous environments. Foothills and cores of mountain ranges have high 
potential for new discoveries, particularly of tombs*°. These surveys 
could be carried out in parallel with excavations in the plain, taking as 
starting point the pioneering survey findings of L. Vanden Berghe (1952, 
1954), which based the proposed chronology on excavation findings 
regarding several tombs scattered all over the region. The sites he exam- 
ined could be reinvestigated with the modern techniques of funerary 
archaeology. 

To return to the main purpose of this article, a better knowledge of the 
funerary customs of the northern Kuh-e Rahmat and southern Kuh-e 
Hossein will also depend on the accurate data on the settlement dynamics 
of Estahr city deriving from the new Iranian-Italian program of excavation 
(Fontana ег al. 2012; Chegini et al. 2013). These new excavation pro- 
grams in this region should also bring to light data on undocumented 
practices, as an example the use by the Sasanian population of mobile 
ossuaries, well attested in other parts of the Empire,*! which the small 
rock-cut niches could have served to shelter. 


30 The PPRF launched programs on this topic, the subject of research carried out by 
J. Jafari in the frame of his Master research project (short report available at http://www. 
cais-soas.com/News/2006/January2006/03-01-discovery.htm). Thanks to his important 
work hundreds of new funerary remains were located over the Kuh-e Rahmat north end. 
The Iranian-French mission surveyed the southwestern foothills of the same Kuh-e Rahmat 
range (Gondet 2011: 584-591). On this occasion we discovered 104 funerary remains, 
mainly cairns of various types, some possibly not looted. 

31 Remains of mobile ossuaries are rare in Iran and absent for the Central Fars area, 
cf. Grenet 1984: 268-n.1 and for the South of Fars later updates by Huff 1988: 175 and 
Simpson 2007: 156. 
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